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To one who dwells habitually in the city, and goes 
abroad on some fine summer evening, from its heated 
walls and dusty pavements, there is something inexpressi- 
bly delightful in the prospect that may be seen from any 
eminence overlooking the country. Behind him lie the 
crowded marts, whose loud pulsations, sending forth the 
products of human industry, through the veins of stream 
and river, are unheard in these tranquil retreats. Before 
him rise the hills and slope the meadows. Fields of ri- 
pening grain and laden orchards repose in the mellow 
sunlight. The villa, the cottage, and the cabin, crown 
the distant heights, or nestle in the sweeping glens. 
Groups of the noblest trees fling their lengthening sha- 
dows across the fresh grass; and, over all, an atmosphere 
of peace and contentment is universally diffused. 

Scenes of such beautiful repose and independence have 
charmed the reflective minds of all ages. The fact is 
attested by all biography, that those who dealt most ex- 
tensively with the ambitions of the world, have almost 
invariably sought the seclusion of rural life, as soon as 
they could escape from active employment ;—and, at the 
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present day, in England, where social civilization is car- 
ried to its utmost refinement, no hour is more dearly prized 
than that which releases her nobles and legislators from 
the smoke of London, to the sunny greensward of the 
country. That is the scene of English life in which the 
inner phases of British character are most charmingly 
portrayed. During the fashionable season, whilst Parlia- 
ment is in session, the capital is thronged by simpering 
dames and artificial fops, who lead, for a while, an exist- 
ence which is, in fact, as unreal as that of the theatre; 
but their habits and characters are magically changed, 
the moment they escape into the fields and forests. ‘To 
them, London is a vast caravanserai, where the multitude 
congregate, with as little interest in each other as is felt 
by the temporary inhabitants of a large hotel. But their 
homes are in the country, on their paternal acres, where, 
in the occupations of enlightened agriculture, in healthy 
field sports, and the duties of a liberal hospitality, they 
renew their physical vigour, and cultivate the best senti- 
ments of the human heart. 

Thus it is that the peasant and the peer are linked to- 
gether in Old England, and agriculture is dignified by the 
generous intercourse. But, in France, the tastes of her 
people are essentially different. The gay citizens of that 
pleasant nation think less of rural life than their serious 
neighbours. They are gregarious, rather than diffusive. 
They require the constant collision of multitudes, in order 
to keep up the ordinary stimulus of existence. Their 
chateaux are cold, comfortless, and frequently abandoned. 
Their ideas of all that is agreeable in existence, or need- 
ful for the varying routine of amusement, are inseparably 
connected with Paris ;—and thus, instead of spreading the 
best minds of France over the whole territory, they are 
concentrated in the capital, where natural restlessness and 
impetuous ambition force them into those violent out- 
breaks which have so long vexed the gayest city of the 
world. This seems to us, in some measure, a key to the 
political diversity between the twonations. The changes 
which, in England, come from the masses and the country, 
in the shape of peaceful reforms, wrought by the quiet 
influence of a ballot, return to the people with whom they 
originated ; but, in France, the central revolutions of Pa- 
ris, and her mob of selfish politicians, are undreamed of 
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by the Norman, the Bréton, the Provencal, or the Stras- 
burger, until he suddenly wakes, to find himself under a 
king, a president, a directory, or a provincial government, 
whose existence he had never imagined, in his wildest 
reveries. The political influence, in one country, is cen- 
tripetal ; in the other it is centrifugal. 


But there is, in the quiet picture of rural life which we 
have endeavoured to sketch, something more than a sen- 
‘timental appeal to the eye, by graceful lines, glowing 
lights and deepening shadows. Jt teaches a moral and 
religious lesson, which no one can refuse to hear. 

The greatest blessing of country life is the tranquillity 
of nature which it constantly manifests. All is seasona- 
ble, and seasonably produced. Crops do not clamour for 
precedence; trees grow gradually ; the law of perfect, 
irresistible order, is nowhere more significant; patient 
progress is the loyal behest of field and forest. In the 
solitude of the country, a Sunday-quiet reigns; nature 
stands still and reverent, like a crowd receiving a bene- 
diction ; the corn is taller than the clover, but the clover 
never murmurs at the exaltation of its loftier neighbour ; 
the forest adds its groves, its leaves, and its renewed 
branches, without fuss or flurry; there is no hothouse 
hastening of vegetation ; there are no forced fruits on the 
boughs; the orchard never cackles when the peach is 
ripe; rest is over all, and silent dignity. “Davus quies 
quia eternus,” and so is nature, which is his first-born. 
Is there no wisdom to be gathered from these lessons ? 
Who shall look at the freshness of the fields, and not emu- 
late their simplicity and truth? There is no jostling there. 
The oak and the daisy dwell peaceably, side by side, in 
the democracy of vegetable progress. Everything is elo- 
quent of pure hearts, genuine republicanism, and that 
distinctive fellow-feeling which knits men together in 
social love, and stands out in bold relief against the self- 
ish strife of trade. 

The natural tendency of commerce seems continually to 
force men into efforts to overcome competitors, by the 
stratagems of speculation. The desire, especially in our 
country, to acquire fortunes rapidly, often makes the as- 
pirant careless of everything but success—a success, too, 
which is frequently indicative neither of industry nor in- 
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telligence. The life of a rarmer, on the contrary, is emi- 
nently suggestive of generosity. As the first great want 
of man is roop, the farmer becomes the feeder of all. Nor 
are the sources of his prosperity speculative. His returns 
are the result of toilsome industry. After provision has 
been made for the support of his family and dependants, 
he finds the value of his surplus fixed by the trade of his 
neighbouring market, and thus he is effectually removed 
from all the gambling temptations of more enterprising 
commerce. With a safe investment of his annual gains, 
a plentiful supply of food and raiment, and an excellent 
homestead, an American agriculturist must necessarily be 
sensible of his rightful independence ; whilst the social 
intercourse throughout his neighbourhood, and the abun- 
dance of domestic comforts, make him generous to his 
equals and benevolent to the unfortunate. There is some- 
thing, too, in the certainty which attends the life of an 
industrious farmer. There is a vast difference in the fa- 
tigue of labour, which amounts to healthful bodily or 
mental exercise, and that other dreary fatigue, which 
springs from anxiety for something to do for bread. As 
long as man has ground to till, and house to cover him, 
he has no excuse for perishing. When certain employ- 
ment produces certain recompense and constant support, 
life passes pleasurably enough ; but when there is wil- 
lingness to work, and nothing to work upon, for recom- 
pense, whilst our very life depends upon that recompense, 
then, indeed, is the soul sorely taxed and deeply tried ! 
Another matter, of even higher import than social re- 
lations, is conspicuous in the agricultural class of a repub- 
lican country, where freehold tenures are almost universal. 
This is a national feature. The patriotism of such men 
is rooted to the soil, and is not wafted about the world, 
with every bale of merchandize that sinks or swims in 
the tide of commercial politics. We have ever regarded 
permanent property as indispensable to true patriotism. 
He who has an abiding interest, or can easily and cheaply 
obtain such an interest in the soil he cultivates, rarely 
wavers in the principles by which he desires his country 
to be governed. His farm, and the laws which insure 
its undisturbed tenure, are equally dear to him; and, 
finding himself at once independent, and protected in 
everything that is essential for the comfort of a good 
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citizen, he has nothing against which he can protest or 
rebel. 

During the feudal ages, the husbandman was a serf, 
with scarce more intelligence than a species of agricultu- 
ral instinct, that taught him the difference between seed- 
time and harvest. The helmet and the mitre divided the 
wisdom and power of the world, and kept down that 
powerful class which has since grown up out of com- 
merce and agriculture, and in which the strength of mo- 
dern liberty unquestionably resides. 

Although feudalism, as a system, is exploded in Europe, 
its consequences, like the scars of dreadful wounds, are 
still visible, to the present day. Throughout the greater 
part of the continent, men are classified. They are placed 
in magic circles, beyond which the progress is barred. 
Land is divided among large holders, in vast estates, and 
islet out at rents which are in the nature of commuta- 
tion for feudal services. The peasant is kept a peasant, 
as if growing like the trees from his paternal soil. The 
farmer, of humble means, can rarely aspire to become an 
independent freeholder. His class is somewhat menial, 
and his occupation is not only hereditary and unprogres- 
sive, but he obtains with it an extremely small degree of 
traditionary education. Such, indeed, must ever continue 
to be the case, in all countries where land is dear, and the 
number of freeholders small, in proportion to the mass of 
the people. Even now, in England, where the majority 
of the farmers are mere tenants, (though of a superior 
caste to those of the continent,) the British yeoman, with 
all his sturdy courage and virtue, does not, and cannot, 
possess an equal degree of moral and personal freedom, 
when compared with the farmers of America. 

But it is not by mere cultivation of the soil that these 
agriculturists of our country can expect to maintain their 
just influence in public affairs. They must not sit down 
in dignified ease, and believe their duties to the country 
fully discharged, when they deposit a vote which has been 
resolved on, after listening to orations, or careful peru- 
sal of the party papers of the day. The farmers of this 
Union amount now to more than four millions, indepen- 
dently of those who rely on them for support. Should it 
not strike the least reflective mind of this mighty mass, 
that the first provision he makes in his domestic circle 
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ought to be for the rpucation of this people, and the dif- 
fusion of sound opinions upon the true interests of his 
country. There are parts of America, we regret to say, 
where the hours spent in school by a farmer’s children are 
regarded as time stolen from the parent and lost to his 
crop and profits. And we have even heard it alleged, 
upon authority which we cannot doubt, that, in a certain 
district of Pennsylvania, where ignorance is esteemed 
agricultural bliss, a worthy and successful candidate head- 
ed his ticket with the wretched legend of “ M , AND 
No Scuoots!” “The demagogue steps in where the pa- 
triot is wanting.” An ignorant nation is ever given up 
to the government of a few;:and that few, in a republic, 
can only be found among the men who are mean enough 
to appeal to the vanity or prejudices of the ignorant. 

In the wonderful progress of scientific knowledge, du- 
ring our age, agriculture has not been omitted among its 
marvels. The German Professors, Liebig and Von Thaer, 
and the English writer, Johnson, have rendered the most 
important services to organic chemistry. Dr. Liebig, 
especially, may be placed at the head of the distinguished 
naturalists of Europe, who have devoted their attention 
to this particular branch. Under his teaching, agriculture 
is no longer a groping, guessing theory, worming its way, 
mole-like, in the cryptic darkness of the earth; but pos- 
sesses the certainty of law, which entitles it to the dignity 
of one of the exact sciences. 

It is not improbable that many of our rural readers are 
acquainted with this distinguished German’s works, which 
have been freely translated into English, and republished 
in cheap forms. It will not be necessary for us, therefore, 
to enlarge on the details of his system. Yet what his 
ideas are, of the improvements likely to be made in agri- 
culture, may be fairly judged, from his declaration, that 
“the time will come, when plants, growing in the field, 
will be supplied with their appropriate manure, prepared 
in chemical factories, and when a vegetable will receive 
only such substances as actually serve it for food !” 

We have often been struck with the folly of resigning 
our lives to cooks, and allowing a greasy numskull to 
prepare our daily aliment, according to traditionary re- 
cipes, thus filling us with indigestion and disease, even in 
our most savoury messes. In France, where perfectibility 
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is attempted in everything that regards personal enjoy- 
ment, an effort has been made to remedy this evil; and 
the consequence is, that the Parisians sleep easier under a 
toothsome fricassee, than the Londoners, under the incubus 
of plum-puddings and dumplings. Yet the cookery of 
Paris, excellent as it is, has not become entirely a chemi- 
cal science, and still addresses itself rather to our palates 
than our health. But what we have been deterred from 
doing, in regard to our own bodily preservation and health, 
the German professor seems about to accomplish for plants. 
“Our mother, earth, is a gross feeder, and requires huge 
and repeated masses of rich nutriment; but she is sure 
to return it with triple profit.” And the time will come, 
according to the prophecy of Liebig, when every field 
and garden will be a sort of civilized vegetable commu- 
nity, for whose sustenance vast kitchens will be estab- 
lished, where chemists, in the guise of cooks, will be sta- 
tioned behind furnaces, mortars and alembics, compound- 
ing their daily nutriment. These vast vegetable restaura- 
téurs will be spread over the land. Agricultural doctors 
will feel the pulses of our vein-like vines, ascertain the 
symptoms of an approaching smut, blight or mildew, and 
inspect the leaves of tobacco and cabbages, as they would 
the tongues of human patients. A tonic dose of guano, 
or a sprinkling showerbath of medicated waters, will set 
up the most sickly plants; and thus chemistry will simplify 
our agricultural toils, augment our crops, and diminish 
our anxiety for soil and seasons. As a syinptom of this 
proposed improvement, let us quote from the British Far- 
mer’s Magazine, its account of a model farm, cultivated 
chiefly by boys, who are pursuing a course of education 
in scientific agriculture : 


“ Perhaps the most successful example of ‘the capabilities of land, 
under proper management, in Ireland, and of the immense crops 
which can be raised, may be seen on the National Model Farm, 
under the Board of Education, at Glasnevin, near Dublin. This 
farm, strictly conducted on the improved system of green cropping 
and house feeding, contains fifty-two statute acres, and there were 
kept on it, during the year, twenty-two head of cattle and three 
horses. It supplies, on an average, ninety persons, during the year, 
with farm produce, such as milk, butter, potatoes, and vegetables of 
various kinds; and furnishing the farming establishment with pork, 
besides a number of private families with the above articles. A 
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considerable quantity of vegetables are carried to market, and all kinds 
of grain, whichis abundant. There is, at present, a crop of oats upon 
the farm, the produce of fourteen and a half British acres. It is 
secured in eight stacks, and is estimated by the best judges to be 
equal to the average produce of fifty acres. It stood perfectly close 
upon the ground, average six to seven and a half feet in height, the 
head and ear corresponding ; the other crops, potatoes, turnips, Ita- 
lian rye-grass, ete., of like quality. 

The manager conducts the farm on his own account ; pays £257 
7s. 8d. per annum, of rent, besides other expenses, amounting, in 
all, to upwards of £400 per year; and we are informed, and be- 
lieve, that he realizes a very handsome annual sum from it besides. 
He labours and manages it almost exclusively by a number of boys, 
agricultural pupils, and teachers, who are there in training in the 
science and practice of agriculture. 

As a test of what land is capable of producing, when brought to 
its highest point, there are few examples so appropriate as we have 
in this particular instance. There are, perhaps, more crops raised, 
more cattle fed, more human beings supplied with the common 
necessaries of life, more manure accumulated, more employment 
given, and, in fact, more money made on this spot of land than on 
any other farm of the same extent (conducted on a proper scientific 
rotation of grain and green crop) in any part of the empire, or the 
world. Did the average land of Ireland produce only one half the 
value, according to quantity, that is on this model farm, we should 
hear no more of corn laws, tariffs, or want of employment among 
the people,” 


But this chemical knowledge, of which we have spoken, 
is neither to be acquired without education, nor is it to be 
wisely applied, except by practical men. It isnot enough, 
as has been contended by some theorists, to send your soil 
to a scientific person, for analysis, and prescriptions for 
its constitutional defects. If we could, at all times, regu- 
late the temperature and character of the atmosphere in 
our fields, as in our chambers, we might treat our plants 
like our patients, and find the remedies of chemistry al- 
most always efficient. But the utmost practical know- 
ledge and attention have been found requisite, as the aids 
of science, and the empirical farmer, like the quack doc- 
tor, may destroy what he designed to improve. 

It has been frequently said, of late, that all such im- 
provements are comparatively useless in the United States, 
where we are not confined to the scant economy of a Ro- 
man farm, but have an almost boundless number of acres, 
still unsold by our government. This species of argu- 
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ment, however, is only calculated to make us spendthrifts 
of our soil, and to diffuse our population over new Siates, 
whilst there are millions of acres in the old ones, which, 
under the improved systems of agriculture, might become 
quite as valuable as the virgin soil, which is now, for the 
first time, relieved from the shadows of the primeval forest, 
by the axe of the sturdy pioneer. There is, nevertheless, 
another class of men, to whom these unsold or worn-out 
lands, in the old States, may offer temptations. We allude 
to those who, having been thriftily educated in husbandry, 
in the neighbourhood of large cities, are eager to adopt 
any means that will enable them to continue their labours 
in the vicinity of the Atlantic markets. Emicranrs, too, 
from the Old World, will ultimately pour into them, and 
we do not hesitate to believe that the time will soon come, 
when the tide of travel will be turned back on the Atlan- 
tic States, and men will find it more to their advantage to 
adopt the aids of modern agricultural chemistry, on the 
borders of civilization, than to plunge into the heart of 
the wilderness, where they are at once remote from the 
blessings of society, and unable either to enjoy the results 
of their labour or to bestow a proper education on their 
offspring. 

It has been urged, that it is utterly useless to produce 
more in our Union than we already do, because, with a 
popuiation, in 1844, of about nineteen millions, we an- 
nually grew nearly nine hundred millions of bread stuffs, 
oats and potatoes ; and, after consuming 625,384,789 bush- 
els, we have still a surplus of 229,283,919 bushels of these 
articles—that is to say, we still have on our hands, to sell 
or dispose of, after deducting 1-10th for seed, more than 
119,000,000 bushels of corn, more than 27,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat, nearly 24,000,000 
bushels of oats, and 30,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 

This large surplus has been brought to the notice of the 
people, as a frightful fact in our national economy, and it 
has been zealously urged, that, if we exclude the fabrics 
of foreign countries, those countries will, (if they have 
not already,) impose retaliatory duties on our exports, and 
thus the whole surplus of our agriculture will be thrown 
back upon the nation, to glut the markets and destroy our 
farmers. The fallacy of such arguments, however, was 
shown by the repeal of the corn laws in Great Britain, 
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and by the opening of the English markets to our bread- 
stuffs, under an enlightened legislation, of comparative 
freedom. What would have become of the starving mul- 
titudes, in the British Isles, during recent years, had we 
not possessed this surplus?) Where would now be the 
one-half of Ireland, had we not produced, in 1848, 126,- 
364,600 bushels of wheat, and 583,150,000 bushels of corn? 

The great error of the opposers of this large agricultu- 
ral production, derived from the protective system,* strikes 
us to lie in regarding it too much as a one-sided measure, 
designed exclusively for the successful establishment of 
manufactures in our Union. We shall attempt to show, 
by the demonstration of figures, that this is by no means 
true, but that even if a single dollar could not be addi- 
tionally realized, in America, by cherishing manufactures, 
it is still the manifest policy of wgriculturists of all classes 
to sustain the national industry. Besides this, the produc- 
tion of cotton or tobacco is a strictly agricultural employ- 
ment, as well as the production of wheat or corn; and the 
protection of the cotton growerf or tobacco planter is as 
much a matter of national interest as the protection of the 
cotton spinner. It is, in fact, not at all a question of mere 


* We have preferred to let our able correspondent deliver his views in favour 
of what is usually called indirect protection of domestic manufactures, on the 
part of government, but must, nevertheless, enter our caveat against them. The 
opinions of the Review are quite too well understood to render it necessary to 
say that his notions are by no means out’s, and that we are very far from sub- 
scribing to the doctrines of the American system. We acknowledge no such 
benefits from it as those which he asserts. We contend that our prosperity has 
arisen in spite of the protective system, and not because of it. Bosided, what 
does our correspondent mean when he speaks of the “ opposers of this large 
agricultural production?” Who opposed our farmers in the policy of making 
what they could, and as much of it as possible? Our argument was, that they 
should do so, and should not be sacrificed, in doing so, by that sclfish and 
illiberal policy—designed for a single class, at the expense of the whole—which 
would have cut them off from foreign markets, in cutting off forcigon manufac- 
tures from a fair competition with our own. Our author seems: to have for- 
gotten, too, that the liberal policy of Great Britain has run strictly parallel with 
our own—that it measurably originated in ours—and that our large and yalua: 
ble exports of American breadstufls to Europe, was an event that occurred, 
pari passu, with the triumph of free trade principles in the legislature of the 
United States—[Hd. 8. Q. R. 

t It is an absurdity to talk of protection to the cotton grower of the United 
States. The duty upon foreign cotton is a sham and an imposture. We defy 
the competition of the world, We may add, too, that Virginia has lost ten 
times as much, by the high duties of American tariffs, and the consequent ex- 


clusion of foreign trade, as she has ever gained by the protection afforded her 
tobacco.—[ Ed. 
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revenue, import or tariffs; but one of agriculiural success 
or ruin to both farmer and planter.* 

We are, of course, not protectionists, in the political 
and tariff sense of the term, as used in the ordinary dis- 
cussions of the day; nor are we free traders, in the same 
sense ; because perfect free trade, though it is the law of 
nature and justice, is an impossibility in political econo- 
my, as long as any governments impose duties upon im- 
ports from foreign countries.t It is impossible, or useless, 
to argue as to what nations ought to do on this subject, if 
all countries were but beginning their well-regulated go- 
vernments, upon the principles of natural right, and with 
an equal division of wealth, population, climate and soil. 
But such are the manifold wants of man—such the un- 
natural and complicated policies that have been forced 
upon governments, as the people of the old world groped 
their way out of the gloom of feudalism—such the un- 
equal distribution of money, labour, temperature and fer- 
tility, that nations have been obliged to resort, at times, 
to artificial enactments, for the fair and equal protection 
of the citizens against the retaliatory injustice or rapacity 
of other nations. 

Let us illustrate this subject by a few examples, show- 
ing the hollowness of the professions of the advocates of 
free trade in Great Britain, at least so far as the labours 


* To all this we oppose our decided dissent. We know that these imposts 
and tariffs were not a question of mere revenue. It is that which we aim to 
make them. Substitute the “success of the manufacturer” for that of the 
agriculturist, and the argument is more correctly reported —[ Ld. 

+ But who has spoken for perfect free trade 7?—and how can there be such a 
thing, as long as there is a tariff at all? A tariff merely for revenue is neces- 
sarily a protective tariff, at least in all cases in which we manufacture the same 
articles upon which the duty lies. Our correspondent does well to tell us that 
he is not a protectionist. But for his assurance, we should never have supposed 
him otherwise.—[ Xd. 

t We are opposed to all this reasoning. A nation must carry out its own 
convictions of what is right, and firmly maintain them, in the further conviction 
that other nations will receive the lesson. Some nation must begin the work of 
reform, satisfied that every certain truth will take root and grow, with the pro- 
gress of events and years. We are not to oppose illiberality with illiberality, 
no more than we are to encounter poisoning with poison. It is possible—just 
possible—that something may be lost to us for a season. In the present case, 
however, we should apprehend nothing from this fear; and results, speaking 
more loudly than conjecture, have already shown us the benefit of the free 
trade policy, wanting still, as it is, in that degree of perfection which it must 
ultimately attain. —[ Zd. 
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of American agriculturists are concerned. Westate what 
was the case, until the dangers of starvation* drove the 
famishing legislators into something like justice, by the 
reduction of the enormous scale of duties, with which we 
are about to present the reader. 

It was the habit of our people to import largely from 
England, and to supply themselves chiefly with luxurious 
raiment from the looms of the manufacturing districts. 
Whilst this was our liberal policy,t what was the course 
of a country, where every consideration of humanity 
would have induced the legislature to make breadstuffs 
and provisions cheap, for a poor, taxed, and laborious 
population? England then imposed on American 


Wheat, aduty of 60 pr. ct., on Beef, aduty of 80 pr. ct. 
Barley, eG 66 4. (73 “6 Pork, 6“ “6 6 68 73 

Oats, 66 “é 66 100 “é 66 Bacon, “6 (74 “ce 85 66 
Potatoesiy to is84 one or Bitlel coins hee eee 
Flour, 6 GG 36 60 13 “6 Cheese,“ ce 6 32 66. 
Hay, 666 “ 137 77 66 Timber, “6 96 “c 


With prohibitory duties like these, what could Ameri- 
can farmers reasonably hope to sell to England, whose 
corn laws had been framed expressly for the protection of 
her landed aristocracy, and who would take her grain, in 
preference, from the Baltic or the Black Sea, because she 
could get it cheaper, even though we allowed the impor- 
tation of her fabrics ? 

Our opinions upon the subject of high protective duties 
are too well known to need reiteration. We are not 
TARiFFITES, though, as we have already alleged, we re- 
regard perfect free trade as impossible. Tariffs of abso- 
lute protection we consider wrong and unjust, because 
they must necessarily be unfair to individual classes of 
our industrial population, whom the law cannot reach. 


* And our correspondent must add that of which we have hitherto reminded 
him, the adoption of a less stringent protective policy in our own country.— 


t Our liberal policy was, in fact, dictated by our necessity. It was in the 
inadequacy of our manufacturer to furnish the requisite articles, that we called 
for those of Great Britain ; and that we could still, in spite of her enormous 
duties, import to less disadvantage than purchase from our Northern brethren. 
This, too, was at a period when we had no breadstuffs to export, and when 
there were no duties upon cotton. So far as we were concerned, and until 
recently, the heavy duties of Great Britain were purely nominal,—[Zd. 
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Besides this, we have always regarded a tariff for abso- 
lute protection as unwise, for several reasons: 

1st. Because it was fluctuating and changeable, with 
the party ascendancy of the day, or with temporary states 
of society and labour. 

2d. Because it transfers competition from the foreign to 
the domestic market. 

3d. Because this spirit of excessive domestic competi- 
tion produces, as Jong as it is continued, a vast deal of 
ruin among capitalists, who are tempted by it into manu- 
facturing speculations. 

4th. Because it places large bodies of men and women 
under individual control. 

5th. Because permanence of legislation is the true policy 
of all industrial classes ; and 

6th. Because protective legislation is produced by the 
selfishness of those who expect to realize fortunes by vir- 
tue of temporary legislation.* 

We will not be suspected, therefore, of any desire to 
teach our friends in the South the favourite dogmas of 
some of the politicians of Massachusetts. We strive for 
equality and justice. Andif entire freedom of commerce 
is impossible, we seek to bring it back, in the hands of all 
nations, to a condition as nearly natural as is practicable 
in the nineteenth century. 

The tobacco trade of Maryland, which, in 1840, pro- 
duced nearly twenty-five millions of pounds, is one of the 
most grievously afflicted by the revenue imposts of Eu- 
rope. Free trade should admit this article, in the British 
and continental ports, without duty, or, at so trifling a cost, 
that the people of the Old World would be enabled to pay 
us much higher prices for the article, in the countries 
where it is consumed, without extravagant taxation. Yet, 
what is the fact? 

In January, 1842, Mr. Dodge, the special agent sent by 
our government to Europe, charged with the examination 
of the tobacco question, forwarded to Washington a sta- 
tistical address, from which some important information 
may be gained. 


* Only a few of these reasons are ours. Our author has touched upon none 
of those which we conceive to be most pregnant with evil to the country at 
large, and to the South in particular. His free trade, let us assure him, is of a 
sort to which no sane manufacturer in New-England will ever object.—[ Zd. 
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It appears, by this gentleman’s calculations, that the 
annual consumption of American tobacco in Europe 
amounts to about 86,396 hogsheads, costing here $6,450,- 
820, from which, when lawfully introduced into Great Bri- 
tain and the continent, the enormous sum of $35,000,000, 
or nearly six times its original cost, are derived in revenue 
by the several governments of Europe ! 

Supposing, in round numbers, that our exportations 
amount to 100,000 hogsheads, and the revenue derived 
therefrom was $35,000,000, we should have the following 
startling results for American farmers : 


An American who raises 5 hhds. contributes to European revenue $1,750 


& “ “ “ 10 « “ & “ “ 3,500 
“ “ “ “ 95 « “ “ “« “ 8,750 
“ ‘ “ “ 50. “ dose hae | cet « 17,500 
“ “ ‘ “ kG “ & « “ 96,280 
“ “« “ “ 100 “ “ “ “ “ 35,000 


Or, in other words, if the system of free trade of the agri- 
culture of our country were permitted, the consumers on 
the other side of the Atlantic could afford to pay tne 
American who raised 100 hogsheads $35,000 more than 
he now receives for his crop, in consequence of the Euro- 
pean system of extortionate taxation. As 31,879 hogs- 
heads were exported from Maryland, in 1843—worth 
about $2,500,000—the farmers of that State, without being 
fully able to pay their own liabilities, at that time, contri- 
buted, through their labour, $10,982,650 to the taxes of 
England, Germany, France and Spain ! 

Our readers have doubtless perused the correspondence 
which, some years ago, took place between Lord Aber- 
deen, Mr. Pakenham and Mr. Calhoun, whilst Secretary 
of State, respecting slavery and the annexation of Texas. 
They have probably read, also, the British Minister’s phi- 
lanthropic determination, to use every honourable and 
justifiable means for the destruction of slavery in the New 
World. ‘This was the frank avowal of the same Minister 
who conducted the foreign relations of Great Britain, du- 
ring a large portion of the time that England was pushing 
her conquests in China and Cabul, by a ferocious and pre- 
datory ‘warfare, characteristic of the worst periods of in- 
vasion for mere conquest. Humanity to the blacks, and 
cruelty to the whites,'so boldly contrasted in the states- 
manship of the same individual, have struck the world 
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with surprise, and we confess ourselves utterly at a loss 
to account for the piety in one quarter and the carnage 
in another, unless by supposing that they originated in 
that needful but sordid policy, into which European diplo- 
matists are sometimes forced, for the support of their sub- 
jects and the maintenance of their political institutions. 
England found it commercially advantageous to sell her 
Bombay opium to China, and she whipped the “ Celestial 
Empire” into acquiescence. She desires to monopolize 
the cultivation of the raw materials, and to dispose of her 
domestic manufactures to America, and she prays us to 
liberate our blacks! Force for the weak; piety for the 
powerful ! 

Great Britain is indeed entitled to her distinctive epi- 
thet. She is great in everything: in her virtues, her 
vices, her glory, her wrongs, her wisdom, her civilization, 
her influence and her sins; but, beyond other nations, is 
she remarkable for a far-seeing, if not always a humane 
policy. The men who rule her are generally statesmen, 
and not mere trumpery politicians. They look beyond 
the narrow horizon of four or eight years, and cast the 
horoscope of the time to come. Abolition, in England, 
meant something more than mere philanthropy, when 
slavery was abandoned in the British West India posses- 
sions. There were, it is true, large bodies of men in 
the English Isles, who regarded slavery as a curse and a 
crime. There were multitudes of Christian men and wo- 
men, whose souls revolted at the pictures of involuntary 
servitude which were painted by the advocates of manu- 
mission. Reasoning upon abstract principles, and without 
the slightest personal knowledge, they adopted the darkest 
view of the subject, and fomented popular opinion, until 
the politicians found it advisable to ally themselves to the 
amiable party, whose numbers had swelled into vast im- 
portance. But if there was an honest party in England, 
upon this subject, there was a dishonest one also. The 
East India interest was pitted against the West India. In 
the abolition of slavery by the Imperial Parliament, in the 
British islands and colonies in the Atlantic, that govern- 
ment struck at American slavery, and the products of its 
labour. It was possible that those West Indian islands 
might, at some day, fall into the hands of the United 
States, and it was advisable that they should come as free 
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States, or without labouring population to cultivate them. 
Abolition was, moreover, a blow at Spanish slavery, and, 
as it was even more likely that Cuba might become ours, 
in the course of time, it were well, if possible, to destroy 
it there forever. Inthe East Indies, there would be no 
dangerous rivals or ambitious commercial neighbours. 
A native population, perfectly acclimated, and willing to 
submit to a masked slavery, existed in those possessions, 
and was willing to work at a cheaper rate than could the 
slaves of the West Indies. Policy and the profit and loss 
account chimed together in marvellous harmony, and the 
chain fell from the limbs of the British slave! 

In the critical position of England, the ministry sees but 
little to hope for that small island, which, like the desired 
fulcrum of Archimedes, has been the spot whence genius 
and power have hitherto shaken the world and maintained 
their supremacy. Yet the patriotism of those statesmen, 
distracted, as it sometimes is, by the tangled policy of 
continental alliances, will permit no intermission of efforts 
to maintain their ascendancy in the affairs of the world. 
In seeking vents for their surplus population and products, 
they have girt the globe with a cincture of colonies, until, 
in the splendid metaphor of Mr. Webster, the tap of her 
morning drum, following the sun in his course round the 
earth, circles the world with an unbroken strain of mar- 
tial music ! 

This has been done by discovery, conquest or violence ; 
but the British people are to reap the advantage of the 
increased trade. Turning from the East, where they have 
hitherto effected their designs by military superiority over 
nations comparatively ignorant of modern warfare, they 
find, in the West, a republic strong, skilful and populous— 
a scion of their own progressive stock, ambitious of pros- 
perity, and entirely free from debt, as well as from the 
entunglements of European politics. England saw, at a 
glance, that we enjoy, in many respects, uncommon advan- 
tages over her. We are peopled by an active, adventurous, 
inventive race, blending the qualities of all nations, by a 
mixture of the blood of all the world ; we have a soil and 
climate adapted to every species of labour and produc- 
tion, and we possess the intelligence necessary for manu- 
factures, together with the staple itself on which those 
manufactures depend. She perceived, moreover, that the 
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United States had determined to be civilly, as well as 
politically, independent of all other countries, and had 
resolved not to consume her merchandize, whilst she re- 
fused to consume the productions of our agriculture. She 
saw that, in 1840, we purchased $23,655,867 worth of her 
woolens, and $77,998,867 worth of her cottons, and she 
knew that, if our domestic industry was fostered to com- 
plete success, and we failed to take upwards of $100,000,- 
000 worth of her fabrics annually, so large an inroad upon 
the receipts of her discontented manufacturers, (indepen- 
dently of what we paid her for silk, porcelain, cutlery and 
iron ware,) would, in all probability, produce a degree of 
national misery that might result in revolutionary discon- 
tent. This was a subject of grave import. It was not to 
be met by force, for she was in no condition to assume a 
belligerent attitude towards America, with the recollection 
of two defeats and the prospect of sudden hostility from 
France and Russia, assoon as she attacked us. The phi- 
lanthropic tone was therefore introduced, as the key note 
of her diplomacy, in the Trxas question; and we were 
fervently entreated to abolish slavery, to give up the cul- 
ture of cotton, to abandon an agricultural interest worth 
$52,000,000 a year, and to force our Southern planters and 
Northern manufacturers to shoulder their rifles and resort 
to the prairies, for wheat and venison ! 

It may be said, by those who examine this statement 
carelessly, that such a policy would be extremely foolish 
on the part of England, because, in taking the production 
of the staple from us, she destroyed it also for her own 
manufactures. But the vision of Great Britain was not 
so narrow. Her resource—according to her own reason- 
ing, and desires, whether mistakenly or not, does not mat- 
ter—is supposed to lie in the East—a wide, beautiful, pro- 
lific country—capable of every production, and peopled by 
a weak, tame-spirited race, slaves in everything but in 
name. 

The cultivation of cotton is a branch of agricultural 
industry of almost marvellous increase in this country. 
Mr. Burke, a member of Congress from South-Carolina, 
in 1789, when speaking of Southern husbandry, remarked 
that “cotton was likewise in contemplation!” Between 
1782, and April, 1783, when 7012 bags of the article were 
imported into Liverpool, a perfect panic was produced by 
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so unusual a supply. At present, 140,000 bags may reach 
a single port, without greatly affecting the prices. In 
1791, the whole United States produced only two millions 
of pounds; whilst, in 1843, seven hundred and forty-seven 
millions were sent to market. An increase even more 
wonderful, has been sanguinely expected in the tropical 
climate of India, and those who have not paid attention 
to Oriental statistics cannot easily imagine what efforts 
England has been making to supply herself from her own 
dependencies. 

A resident of fifteen years in Hindostan declared, in 
1842, that “nothing but the unsettled state of many dis- 
tricts, the high rates of transportation, the rude mode of 
culture and separating the seed from the wool, and the 
rapacity of the East India Company, have prevented a 
competition with us long since.” “But now,” he adds, 
“the absolute submission of rebellious and hostile rajahs, 
the decline of the opium trade, and the (then existing) 
war with China, and the introduction of the saw gin, have 
brought about a new state of things, and every district of 
the country is engaged in the culture of cotton.” The 
shipments of cotton from India to England, for that year, 
are estimated at 450,000 bales, and it is believed that, 
during the next season, at least 600,000 bales will be 
shipped.* 

“The government of Great Britain,” says the same wri- 
ter, “ has left no stone unturned, to free herself from de- 
pendence on the United States. The use of the saw gin 
will be universal. Orders were sent to the United States 
to supply the best Mississippi. Labour ts low—from three 
to six cents a day. HXyven now, where the saw gin is used, 
cotton is delivered at Bombay at two cents a pound.” 
This is officially corroborated, by a report from the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce, in which it is said that, from 
the Ist of June, 1840, to the Ist of June, 1841, the imports 
of cotton into Bombay have amounted to 174,212,755 


* These statements have been repeatedly made, with the view to the alarm 
and coercion of the Southern politicians. We have heard, a thousand times 
of East India cotton, as a formidable competitor of ourown. But the danger, 
thus far, promises to be illusory. We shall keep our apprehensions quiet, in 
spite of our Indian informant—with whom the wish is probably the father to 
the thought—until the bulk of the next Indian crop shall make its appearance 
in the market. We know what efforts are being made by Britain ; but her 
experiments, we also know, are very far from being satisfactory to herself— 


[Ed. S. Q. RB. 
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pounds, or a little short of half a million of screwed bales, 
with an average of three and a quarter hundred weight 
to the bale. This is a larger quantity than America pro- 
duced, up to 1826, and more than was consumed in Eng- 
land up to that year.* In 1825, the entire production of 
the United States amounted to only 169,860,000 pounds, 
though, twelve years later, it reached 444,211,537 pounds. 

Suppose, then, that England shall succeed in preparing 
India eventually to supply her with the staple, even though 
it be of a somewhat inferior quality to American cotton; 
and suppose, moreover, that she proceeds to lay a duty on 
our article, as soon as her demands are fed from her own 
colonial dependencies, what would be the disastrous result 
to our planters, when England fails to take from us, an- 
nually, thirty or forty millions of dollars worth of our 


* GrowTH or American Corron 1n Inpra.—In regard to the culture of 
American cotton in Bengal, it must be admitted that, although the experiments 
have been numerous, and, in some instances, on an extended scale, the whole 
have hitherto been conducted by amateurs, many of whom, having satisfied a 
temporary wish to try the culture, have abandoned it, whether successful or 
otherwise, so that it is almost impossible to form a decided opivion, as to how 
far the cultivation would answer, in a commercial point of view. Of late, 
however, there appears to be a desire, on the part of the government of Bengal, 
to take up the culture, as evinced in the appointment, last year, of a gentleman 
who has had considerable experience in America, for the express purpose of 
reporting, after a careful investigation, on the capabilities of the soil and climate 
of Dacca, and the surrounding districts, for the introduction of the forcign sta- 
ple. We alluded to this circumstance on a former occasion, and we now learn, 
from the reports which the deputy-governor has considerately placed at the dis- 
posal of the Agricultural Society, and which were submitted at its last meeting, 
that, during the last eight months, Mr. Price has been engaged in travelling 
over various parts of Dacca, Furreedpore, Tippera and Bulloah, situated on the 
Dultussary, Conai, Megna, Burrapootra, Luckia, and other rivers in that tract 
of country, and hasseen many spots on which the foreign cotton could be culti- 
vated to advantage, more particularly on the islands situated on the Hottea and 
Surdeep, as also on other small islands, situated on the Hottea river, in conse- 
quence of their contiguity to the sea. Some of his experiments have been suc- 
cessful, while others have failed ; but, in no instance does he appear to have 
received fresh seed, in time to sow at the proper season—so, on this very essen- 
tial point, he may be said to have laboured under a great disadvantage, besides 
experiencing other minor difficulties, incidental to nearly all first attempts at a 
new culture. Notwithstanding these natural obstacles, he seems to have seen 
enough to induce him to hold out sanguine hopes that, if advantage can be 
taken of the proper season, he will be able to cultivate the plant to advantage 
in the Dacca District. In consequence of this favourable opinion, we under- 
stand that government have it in contemplation to commence the work in ear- 
nest, by the appropriation of such tracts in the district as, from previous exami- 
nation, may be considered most fitting for the cultivation of Amcrican cotton, 
and to combine therewith a matter of even still greater importance, namely, the 
increased cultivation and improvement of the indigenous staple.—Calcutta 
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great Southern staple?* This, it will be perceived, is 
not a manufacturing view of the subject, but an agricul- 
tural one.t What resources will be left, not only to the 
planter, but to the importer, who trades largely on the 
exchanges of the planter, should a British tax be laid 
upon our labour? Must we relinquish the present cul- 
ture, and infringe, wherever the climate and soil will 
permit, upon the productions of the cereal and provision 
States? Or, should we not rather do all in our power to 
foster the home market,{ which, in the end, will, we are 
satisfied, become our surest reliance ? 

Let us inquire if such would not be the wisest policy 
of the North and South—of the corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, 
cotton and sugar States? 

By the census of 1840, there were, in the free and slave 
States of this Union, 3,719,851 persons engaged in agri- 
culture, and 791,749 in trades and manufactures, or one- 
fifth of the whole population was engaged in rural pur- 
suits, and one to twenty-two in manufactures. In the 
State of Maryland, (which'we use as an instance, in con- 
sequence of our better acquaintance with its interests,) 
out of a total of 470,019 souls, 72,046, or 1 to 6.52, were 
agriculturists, and only 21,529, or 1 to 22.29 manufactu- 
rers or traders. We have already shown, (what must be 
additionally evident from these figures,) that we produce 
now much more than we consume—that the Old World 
will not freely receive our surplus—that our increasing 
productive emigration, and our large additional cultiva- 
tion, must augment our cereal and provision surplus— 
and that the policy of England is now aimed at the de- 
struction of our great Southern agricultural interest, there- 
by to foster the industry of her Oriental subjects, and to 
establish her operatives again in complete supremacy. 
In such a state of things, remonstrance and argument are 
of no avail, for the loudest philippics against British im- 


* The query suggests a proper reply to the protective policy, which has been 
the true reason why Great Britain has made these enormous efforts to relieve 
herself from any dependence upon a country whieh expected her to buy our 
cotton, without taking her productions in exchange for it.—[Ed. 

+ Precisely :—and why was it that our author omitted this from his objections 
to the protective system ?—[ Ed. 

| Ah, that home market! when will it cease to need encouragement? Our 
author promises us compensation in the end! But when was there ever an 
end to the rapacity of avarice ?—I Wd. 
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posts are drowned in the surges of the Atlantic, before 
they reach the sea-girt island. Our sectional interests, 
and our national prosperity, must therefore be based solely 
upon what we can control at home by our own wise legis- 
lation, and by endeavouring to balance inore equally the 
consumers and producers in our Union. The land where 
and the individuals by whom, cotton is produced in this 
country, are limited. We assume it as altogether most 
probable, that this staple will never be cultivated by the 
whites. It is probable that slaves will always be required 
for its production. But there is no equality of ratio be- 
tween the increase of whites and slaves in our Union. 
The natural increase of whites is very great, in the ordina- 
ry process of addition, by birth, but the influx of population 
by emigration is unparalleled. The emigrants go to the 
North and to the West, where cotton is not, and cannot be, 
cultivated ; whilst, at the same time, as slaves cannot be 
imported from Africa, no additions are made to the black 
labour, except by natural increase. Is it not evident, from 
these facts, that it is impossible, with the whites increa- 
sing, in more than geometrical progression, whilst the 
blacks remain steadfast, in simple arithmetical progres- 
sion; that our cereal products will augment, out of all 
ratio to the staple for manufactures, and, consequently, 
that the demand for cotton must increase vastly, within 
our own domestic market? As the profitless goes to the 
profitable trade, so will cereal competition decrease, in the 
course of time, whilst manufacturing consumption increa- 
ses, in consequence of the immense augmentation of 
whites, not only by birth, but emigration from the Old 
World, where life and property are becoming equally in- 
secure. 

Let us illustrate this by a brief arithmetical calcula- 
tion: We have seen that, in 1840, 791,749 individuals 
were employed, in the United States, in manufactures and 
trades. If we allow four persons to each of these, as 
dependents, we shall have, in all, 3,166,996 individuals 
who derived their livelihood from these pursuits, at that 
period. Three million, one hundred and sixty-six thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-six persons will consume at least 
$395,874 worth of provisions per day, or $144,494,192 per 
year. Now, the total value of our exports of agricultural 
surplus, (except cotton and tobacco,) in 1844, was about 
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$20,000,000.* Suppose we add one-fourth, or 197,937 
persons more, to those already engaged in manufactures, 
and these, at the rate of twelve anda half cents a day, 
for each individual, will consume $36,073,549 worth of 
these products, more than we then annually exported of 
the surplus of the whole Union. From this, it will be 
seen how rapidly our profits were enhanced, from a home 
market, and that, as domestic manufactures increase, So 
will our agricuitural interests become steadier and more 
within our personal control. 

Massachusetts, with a poor soil and dreary climate, has 
devoted herself to manufactures, and, 7mporting $40,000,000 
worth of the products of other States, supports a popula- 
tion of about eight hundred thousand persons, upon a 
smaller territory than is covered by five hundred thousand 
people in Maryland. Lying in a milder climate, possess- 
ing a varied population, and enjoying a geological struc- 
ture calculated both for manufactures and agriculture, 
Maryland is, nevertheless, infinitely poorer than Massa- 
chusetts, and finds her chief commercial advantages in 
the hands of Europeans, or of emigrants from other 
States.t This is truly but a dark picture of this venera- 
ble province; but it should be looked at manfully, with 
the hope of amelioration. We take the liberty to speak 
thus boldly, in regard to the State in which we reside, 
because we should feel more delicate in regard to others, 
that may, nevertheless, take the lesson to themselves. 
These deplorable results are only the consequences of 
disregarding the natural advantages of Maryland, and 
not eagerly seizing the opportunities that are improved 
with such thrifty economy by our Eastern brethren. Let 
the South begin to manufacture, and to develop its 


* In 1847, the total of our cereal exports was $53,262,437, and the increase 
of the value of the exports of this year over those of the year 1846, was 
$37,275,271. This was owing, however, to well known and extraordinary 
circumstances ; but we take a year in which there was no famine abroad ; for 
extreme years are not fair tests. 

t Poorer as a State, in consequence simply of a less dense population ; but, 
for the same reason, her people are individually richer, live better, with better 
food and raiment, less toil and care, and in the better general enjoyment of all 
the springs of life. The distinction is one most necessary, yet not often made 
by the mere statistician, who looks not to the individual but to the State or 
nation, and regards totals only, even in the consideration of details.—[Zd. 
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internal resources.* Let it divest itself of the idea that 
our industrial employments are to be hereditary, and only 
such as our ancestors were engaged in. The wealth of 
Maryland, in MINES and watTrrR rower, may be said to be 
inexhaustible. According to Dr. Ducatel, the late geolo- 
gist of that State, the Frostburg coal basin is forty miles 
in length, five in breadth, and contains 86,847 acres, which, 
at 4,840 square yards to the acre, and 15 yards of depth, 
Sive 6,305,187,287 cubic yards, or an equal number of 
tons of coal. In the Lonaconing district, in the same 
county, the iron ore amounts to 3,237,576,144 tons, equal 
to yield 1,079,191,714 of crude iron. It is surely not in 
ihe destiny of nature that these mineral treasures are to 
lie forever in the silent mines. Forges and furnaces will 
soon come into active operation. The extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the neighbourhood of Baltimore, for manu- 
facturing purposes, must become evident all over the 
country ; and, in ten years of ordinary prosperity, uninter- 
rupted by vascillating legislation, the fifteen cotton and 
woolen factories, and the fifteen furnaces now in opera- 
tion, will be doubled, whilst the increase of a labouring, 
manufacturing and mining population will speedily pro- 
duce such a home market for the agriculture of the State 
as will leave but little for export to Europe or South 
America. We commend these views to other Southern 
States, where agriculture and manufactures are both 
practicable. 

We are satisfied, after long experience and careful ob- 
servation, that the wealth of a State does not depend 
alone on its commerce, but upon the liberal development 
of all its resources. This is a matter which it behoves 
the South, especially, to understand. New-York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, with their immense capital and prox- 
imity to the sea, must, (notwithstanding the canals and 
railways in other States,) for a long time, withhold from 
us the chances of commercial competition, with anything 
like equality. Inrernau improvements like these will not 
bestow on us a trade of ourown. They may give us 
the monopoly transit, and make us the common carricrs 
of the country; but that is an occupation which leaves 


* She is doing so, and with a zeal and rapidity that nobody could have ima- 
gined possible, only five years ago.—[ Ed. 
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comparatively slight traces of its benefits—it dwarfs ca- 
pital cities into entre depots—and makes our merchants, 
for a trifling commission, little more than the loaders and 
unloaders, the teamsters and engineers, of the wagons or 
cars, that bear substantial wealth to the great marts, 
where capital is concentrated in the hands of those who 
hold the keys of foreign markets. But if the South grasps 
eagerly its manufacturing advantages, and makes her 
cities the actual receivers and sellers of Western produce, 
in exchange for the productions of her own labour, we 
shall, at once, open new fields of enterprise, and a con- 
tinual stream of prosperity must thenceforth flow into our 
territory, with an unebbing tide. 

Instead of indulging in gloomy and retrogressive views 
of our national industry, it has been our delight to look 
forward towards the period when the gigantic energies of 
our people, and the wise laws of our country, shall have 
developed all our dormant powers and all our vast re- 
sources of soil, mine, mineral, stream and forest. Let us 
contemplate this country, from Maine to Louisiana, and 
from Carolina to California, fully peopled—the woods 
felled, the savannahs drained—and every acre of our soil 
teeming with the products of human industry; let us pile 
up the rocks into mansions and mills, and set the streams 
that have gurgled over them for ages to moving the huge 
engines of industry ; let us cut down the pines that switch 
the skies on the mountains of Maine; add the vine and 
the silk-worm to the list of our producers ; count the mil- 
lions who shall derive their bread from American soil, 
under the equal protection of American laws; and then, 
let us judge whether the znternal commerce of so great a 
people, traversing the thousands of roads and canals 
which shall lace and knit together the Union with their 
enfolding meshes, will not be adequate for our support, 
security and independence. What are we, with our twen- 
ty millions of to-day, in comparison with the hundreds of 
millions who shall occupy our places on this continent ! 
Such a reflection should make us something more than 
legislators for the interests of our fleeting era. He who 
looks to the welfare of the whole Union, and cherishes its 
endurance, (which, if justice be done to all sections alike, 
no one will refuse to do,) can fully embrace this noble 
prospect of international exchange—for then each State, 
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like the different limbs of the human frame, shall then 
perform its appropriate function, and move on, in peaceful 
union, like the shining orbs, whose gyrations around the 
sun are as harmonious as they are eternal. It is folly to 
imagine that there is an inherent hostility between agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce. The error lies in 
patronizing one and discarding the other. Far from being 
enemies, they are natural allies, and, like the sister graces, 
the eentle three, stand forever linked together, head in 
hand, ready to bless with fortune all who ‘approach them 
in honest worship. 

One of the great advantages which America possesses 
over the rest of the world, and especially over England, 
is, that whilst it has all the energetic enterprise of the 
parent state, it has none of its pr ejudices, self-sufficiency 
or bigotry. America is the neutral ground of humanity. 
All the world meet here, under an intellectual truce. Inter- 
national prejudices are merged and absorbed, in a general 
spirit of adventurous industry, advancement and progress. 
France, Spain, England, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Poland, Italy, Greece and Portugal are 
thrown into the crucible of America, and, fused by the 
fires of a new civilization, a burning stream of life flows 
from it, to regenerate the pale and sluggish blood of the 
worn-out world. Hence, whilst England, with her one 
unalterable race, stands still, in the hereditary usages and 
superstitions of her father-land, America rushes forward 
with a degree of unequalled power. Ours is the great 
land of the future. The Mexican war, the opening of the 
miraculous resources of California, the cheapness of land, 
the insecurity of life and property in Europe, have attract- 
ed the attention and respect of multitudes, who never 
before dreamed of emigrating to our imagined wilderness. 
Hitherto, America has been only a refuge for the poor; 
henceforth, it will attract the regard of the rich and the 
noble. 

We have often desired to impress upon the minds of our 
national legislators some of the broad views of this ex- 
tending empire, which we have feebly endeavoured to 
pourtray in these pages. One of the greatest difficulties 
experienced by our statesmen is their long official resi- 
dence in Washington, which, being a mere political capt- 
tal, unaffected and unrefreshed by the life of a commer- 
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cial city, necessarily becomes the focus of intrigue and 
the corrupt battle ground of personal ambition. Great 
politicians, who desire to think and act with comprehen- 
sive designs of American policy, should mingle freely 
with all classes of their fellow-citizens, and live where 
the great pulse of society is beating constantly around 
them, and each throe of the national heart is distinctly 
felt. There, all interests, all characters, all impulses, all 
sections, pass daily in review before them, and their minds, 
seizing at once the complex picture of their country, be- 
come liberal, forbearing and statesmanlike. In the mere 
political theatre of Washington, the vision of such men 
is necessarily limited to a very narrow, and often to a 
very bad, field. The capital, it is true, is visited by all 
sorts of people, from every part of the country; but all 
who approach it come thither with a purpose, and there- 
fore somewhat in disguise. Mav, in his natural, uncon- 
strained action, as he is seen at home, is not to be detected 
easily in the motley masquerade of Washington. The 
relation between the man of power and the man who 
appeals, either for oflice or for legislation, for influence or 
for personal favours, forbids this. The true freedom of 
intercourse is destroyed between the representative and 
the represented. The legislator hears flattery, not truth. 
Ife is approached chiefly by the men from his own section 
of the country, and his intimacies or confidences are not 
bestowed at large. This is natural, and human nature, 
not the individual, isto blame forit. But, ina great busi- 
ness capital, where all the interests of the nation centre— 
where commerce, agriculture, trade, manufactures, are all 
at work, careless of observation—where the senator is as 
unknown to the masses as the idler, and the congressman 
as uncared-for as the merchant—where there is, in fact, 
more than one class of eminent persons—he who desires to 
observe his countrymen, in undisguised action, may do so 
whenever he pleases. Great men have ever an unjust 
presiige about them, which denies them familiar access to 
the crowd. We stand in dread of lofty reputations. We 
pause in the presence of historical personages. We are 
freemen, yet we have an awful deference for the wisdom 
which public opinion has so often consecrated by its eu- 
logies, that ideas and words stick in our throats whenever 
we address them. We are unwillingly constrained, and 
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leave them with more of wonder than of gratified know: 
ledge of their character. They, in return, acquire a trick 
or habit of reserve, dignity and personal consequence. 
We speak now of the interviews between the masses and 
such men, though, doubtless, they cultivate intimacies and 
friendships which make them quite as accessible as most 
ordinary personages. But, even in this inner circle of 
social and political life, there is a class of intruders who 
enter it only to deceive and bewilder, by the flattery and 
adulation which they sycophantically bestow upon emi- 
nent persons. Their object is to pamper ambition, rather 
than promote patriotism, and, finally, to gratify selfish 
ends, by the influence they betray. 

These are some of the misfortunes of American states- 
men in Washington ; but we regret that they do not reme- 
dy the evil of their official confinement in the capital, by 
interchanging frequent visits with their Northern, Scuth- 
ern, Hastern and Western brethren, during the recess. 
Occasionally, a presidential or electioneering tour is made, 
and dinners, mass-meetings, barbacues, and such like 
mummery, deceive the traveller. The great man makes 
“a progress” in royal style, and is blinded by the incense 
of partizans. He is made a show—a monster—a lion! 
The personal curiosity of those who behold him is more to 
be gratified than the patriotic curiosity of the individual 
who travels for information. He is everywhere beset and 
shown off. Things are placed in order, for him to look 
at. He sees nothing unadorned and natural. A theatri- 
cal glare is thrown on every object to which his attention 
is specially directed. Lowell pours out its miles of rosy 
girls, to greet him at the North, and the Eden vistas of 
choice plantations teem with joyous crowds, who, for his 
recreation, enact, beneath their profuse verdure, the scenes 
of Paul and Virginia. Men who differ from him in poli- 
tics are kept aloof. Such are presidential tours, and the 
tours of candidates or of distinguished legislators, and we 
have great doubts whether the humbler representatives 
become more enlightened in the journeys made by them 
every year. As soon as the tiresome session is over— 
jaded by their labours and by long confinement—they 
throw themselves into the first conveyance, and fly away 
to the watering-places, or to their homes, where they 
loculize and sectionalize their minds, for six or eight months, 
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among their mountains, prairies, looms or savannahs, and 
then steam back again, to play over the same game of 
politics in Washington. How are such men’s minds to be 
instructed, liberalized, nationalized ? Filtered forever 
through the capillary tubes of party and section, how can 
they judge of the things that concern the welfare of a 
vast empire, whose roots, planted now, are to spring to 
vigourous life in succeeding centuries? What nation can 
grow great under legislators who are unacquainted with 
the character and wants of other sections beside their 
own, and are either indifferent to the rest, or are so V10- 
lently prejudiced, that they are unwilling to make conces- 
sions or compromises, which will preserve the States in 
compact identity of purpose and feeling ? 

We do not desire, by these remarks, to undervalue the 
conscientious responsibility which doubtless animates our 
representatives, on great questions, which must ultimately 
be decided by patriotic adherence to the constitution. But 
we fear the extreme growth of party, which has been so 
boldly manifested in this country, in late years. It isa 
singular blessing, that our geographical position on the 
globe, keeps us free from all perils of entangling alliances 
and dangerous neighbours. The cohesive love of the 
Union might be indestructible, under patriotic rule; and 
our system is, in reality, so simple, that the constitution 
carries it on, at all times, in harmonious action, no matter 
who may be President, or what party may be in the.as- 
cendant. All things are touched, tampered with, talked 
of, in legislative discussions; we should not care for this, 
so long as the constitution remains intact. 

The charm and influence of this instrument lies in the 
fact that, whilst it leaves our congressmen and senators 
perfectly agreed on the essentials of government, it ren- 
ders them free to do or say anything they please, within 
the fair limits of debate, for the gratification of their in- 
dividual ambition. They are required, annually, to pass 
certain acts, for the support of the machinery of govern- 
ment, and, if they confine themselves to these, the law, 
and loyalty to the law, carry the country safely through 
another year.* 


* Our correspondent speaks in a sanguine spirit. We need not say that he 
does not, in this respect, speak for us. The constitution has mot been suffered 
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We have made these remarks upon our legislators and 
legislation in no querulous spirit. We do not séek to dam 
up the stream of progress; but we desire this progress to 
be natural, and not stimulated. We are anxious to culti- 
vate a cordial spirit throughout the Union; yet we have 
no hope of its genial diffusion, without a free, unbigoted 
interchange of opinion among the makers of our laws. 
The foul and unconstitutional party of abolitionists has 
done all in its power to kindle the wrath and goad on to 
desperation our excitable people in the South. The love 
of the constitution and the love of the Union are twins in 
our affection. They must be preserved together. The 
destruction of the one will not long precede the other. 
We do not desire to interfere with the interests of the 
North; but we claim the same immunity for ourselves, 
under the clear guaranties of the constitution. We must 
have it. We want equality—not control. We want jus- 
tice—not generosity. We want national, not sectional, 
legislation ; and these secured to us, it will be seen, as it 
has ever been seen before, that the South is the staunch 
and loyal bulwark of constitutional law and liberty. 

Baltimore, Md. Bai. 


Art. I].—Catirornia Gorn. 
President's Message, U. S., Dec., 1851. 
Blackweod’s Magazine, Oct., 1851, Jan., 1852. 


Tue President of the United States is, as the world goes, 
we believe, a very good and amiable man; more honest— 
decidedly more honest—than the generality of his tellow- 
citizens at Washington. We are by no means disposed 
to become the advocates of the high and pure morals of 
that “world-wide jungle of red tape,” which Carlyle de- 


to remain intact. We, too, may say that the Union is in no peril, so long as 
the constitution is safe. But we regard it as safe no longer—as no longer 
affording safety to the South. We shall see, in the course of coming events, 
how long the social principle of the confederacy can maintain its integrity, after 
the violations of the constitution to which the Union owes its existence.—[ Ld. 
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scribes at Downing Street ; but we must confess that we 
believe the tone is lower at Washington than at West- 
minster Hall, though, “from all corners of the British 
dominions there rises one complaint.” Here, too, we 
“find blind obstructions, fatal indolencies, pedantries, stu- 
pidities, on the right and on the left.” “The state, left 
to shape itself by dim pedantries and traditions, without 
distinctiveness of conviction or purpose, beyond that of 
helping itself over the difficulty of the hour, has become, 
instead of a luminous vitality, permeating with its light 
all provinces of our affairs, a most monstrous agglome- 
rate of inanities, as little adapted for the actual wants of 
a modern community as the worst citizen need wish.” 
Mr. Fillmore may have been a very good lawyer, but we 
should infer, from the passages in this message, which 
relate to our foreign trade, that, while he practised law at 
Buffalo, he gave but very little time to the reading of 
Adam Smith, Say or Ricardo. 


“The policy, (says his Excellency,) which dictated a low rate of 
duties on foreign merchandize, it was thought, by those who promo- 
ted and established it, would tend to benefit the labouring popula- 
tion of this country, by increasing the demand, and raising the price 
of agricultural products tn foreign markets.” 

“ But,” says he, “ the value of our domestic exports, for the last 
fiscal year, as compared with those of the previous year, exhibit 
an increase of $43,646,322. At first view, this condition of our 
trade with foreign nations would seem to present the most flatter- 
ing hopes of its future prosperity. An examination of the details 
of our exports, however, will show that the increased value of 
our exports, for the last fiscal year, is to be found in the high price 
of cotton, which prevailed during the first half of that year, which 
price has since declined about one-half.” 


It has never been pretended, by the friends of free trade, 
that it could prevent all fluctuations in price. They have 
only contended that the whole, would constitute a better 
market than a part of it, and that foreigners can afford 
to pay us a higher price, if they are allowed to bring us 
their goods, to exchange for ours, at a low duty, than 
when loaded with a burthen of 80 or 50 per cent. And 
hence it has been contended, for free trade, that its ten- 
dency is to improve the market of the agriculturist, be- 
cause, by extending the market, it must increase the de- 
mand beyond what it otherwise would be, and thereby 
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tend to maintain prices; and never that it can absolutely 
maintain them, against all contingencies, which are often 
beyond human foresight. Free trade, by removing ob- 
structions to exchange, gives a healthy and legitimate 
stimulus to production; but none of its friends ever sup- 
posed that it could regulate supply and demand, or fix 
prices. It could neither prevent nor cause the discovery 
of gold in California. It only provides the best channel 
for the exchange of all commodities between nations. 
Very high prices, and fluctuation in prices, incident to 
sudden rises, not accompanied with a wholesome demand, 
but raised by speculation, are injurious to all. Steady 
and remunerating prices are what we should all desire. 
But free trade cannot regulate the seasons. The high 
price of cotton last year, in comparison with that of this 
year, the President tells us, was owing “to the short crop 
of last year.” What, then, has it to do with free trade ? 
Suppose this extraordinary amount of our exports had 
been occasioned by the high price of domestic mannfac- 
tures exported, would not the President have cited it as 
the highest evidence of the prosperity of the country ? 
In that case, he would have been less disposed to examine 
into the “details of our exports ;” but he would have re- 
joiced over the high price, and mourned over the decline ; 
and would have called for more rprorection—the panacea 
of all our ills. Does the President really suppose that 
the policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign 
merchandize, has been the cause of this fluctuation; or 
that a protective policy, which would have excluded a 
great part of these foreign goods, and, of course, these 
foreign purchasers, from our markets, could have prevent- 
ed this fluctuation, except by keeping our prices so low 
that they could neither rise nor fall. The President could 
suppose no such thing: for, strange enough, after thus 
lugging in the free trade policy, as somewhat a culprit in 
the matter, he proceeds to give the true cause for this 
great fluctuation. He tells you the crop of the preceding 
year had been short. Of course, what was made the next 
year, not being a large crop, was more in demand, and 
prices rose. But was the foreign market of no conse- 
quence in this rise? Do we not all know that there was 
less cotton consumed in the home market, that year, by 
some 100,000 bales, than was consumed the year beiore, 
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or had been consumed for some previous years? If the 
planter had been dependent entirely upon the home mar- 
ket, he would have fared badly that year, and, we fear, no 
better the next. In short, the whole of a good thing is 
always preferable to a part. No one ever pretended that 
free trade could regulate supply and demand—it is only 
contended to be that state of things in which supply and 
demand, or, in other words, the industry and commerce, 
of a country, being left to their own management, they 
must inevitably succeed best—and that, to do otherwise, 
is to advance one interest at the cost of all others. 

To advance his protective views, the President has cho- 
sen a still more extraordinary and striking instance of 
non sequitur : 


“The vaiue, (he says,) of our breadstuffs and provisions, which, 
it was supposed, the zncentive of a low tariff and large importations 
from abroad would have greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,- 
701,921, in 1847, to $26,051,375, in 1850, and to $21,948,653, in 
1851, with a strong probability, amounting almost to certainty, of a 
still greater reduction, in the current year.” 


Is it possible that the intellects of the chief magistrate 
have been so fuddled by his protective policy, that he 
could see no other or better cause for the great difference 
in the price and consumption of breadstuffs and provisions 
in Europe, during the year of the late notorious starvation, 
from failure of crops, and that of the last fiscal year? Is 
not the fact surprising, that the amount purchased in 1847 
did not bear even a much larger proportion to that con- 
sumed in 1850? Does he really suppose that any advo- 
cate of free trade can imagine that a country, with its 
harvest secured, would continue to consume as much for- 
eign food as she would consume in a year, when, her 
harvest failing, she is compelled to live almost entirely on 
imported food? Is it of no consequence to the farmer, 
that he now only gets $26, or $21,000,000 from a foreign 
market, where, before the adoption of free trade, he de- 
rived nothing? Those who depend upon supplying them- 
selves, at home, with these provisions, will scarcely agree 
with the President, in thinking the rise in price of little 
consequence. It would be strange if those who receive 
the benefit of the rise should think so. If there has been 
no want of candour in the President’s selection of this 
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illustration of his protective views, it, at least, shows a 
great want of discrimination: for, if the whole is better 
than a part, yet a part is better than none. 

But what has been the condition of the provision mar- 
ket, for the last two years?) Wasitever better? Wheat, 
just now, is not doing so well, because of the prodigious 
crop last year made; but the market for breadstuffs and pro- 
visions, generally, has been blessed by the repeal of Bri- 
tish restrictions. In nothing is this more remarkable than 
in the price of Western bacon and pork, and we doubt if 
it will ever be as low, again, as it was for many years 
before the opening of the British market. The cotton and 
sugar growers, who have to purchase to feed their slaves, 
feel it sensibly. They do not repine—it is all right—it is 
what was foretold. Fish, potatoes, and all other provi- 
sions, have equally felt the improved market. So has the 
price of mules been greatly raised, with the price of pro- 
visions. The crops of corn have been short for two years. 
Of course, the demand for food of all kinds abroad must 
keep up the price here, and also the price of all such 
things as owe their production to food of any kind, neces- 
sary to animals or man. In other words, all the hungry 
mouths of the immense population of Europe are brought 
into competition with the consumers of American food. 
Is that a loss to the farmers? Let them contrast this 
with the boasted “home market” and decide which they 
prefer—a part or the whole. 

But our good President is alarmed, again, at the effect 
of free trade upon the gold of California: 


“The production of gold,” he says, “in California, for the past 
year, seems to promise a large supply of that metal, from that quar- 
ter, for some time to come. ‘This large increase of the currency of 
the world must be attended with its usual results. These have al- 
ready been partially disclosed, in the enhancement of prices [ prices, 
then, have been enhanced ?] and rising spirit of speculation and 
adventure, tending to overtrading, as well at home as abroad. Un- 
less some salutary check be given to these tendencies, it is to be 
feared that [what terrible things he now apprehends !| emportations 
of foreign goods, beyond a healthy demand in this country, will 
lead to a sudden drain of the precious metals from us, bringing 
with it, as it has done in former times, the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the business and capital of the American people.” 
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Here we have, revived, the old cry of Matthew Carey, 
of the drain of specie, which, for the last ten years, most 
men have been ashamed to use. All the ills of California 
speculation, forsooth, are to be laid to the door of free 
trade. The rising spirit of California speculation and 
adventure is but its fruit! Free trade has maddened the 
whole world with this gold fever! Free trade, no doubt, 
caused the Northern friends of Mr. Fillmore to lay violent 
hands on that country, and to exclude the South trom using 
it for agricultural purposes, that it might become the ex- 
clusive field of their ever-rising spirit of speculation and 
adventure. Yet, over and over again, we have seen it 
stated, in Northern papers, that the capital sunk by them, 
in various ways, in the progress of this California golden 
fever, has amounted to more than the whole amount of 
gold returned to the old States, and to well-regulated 
wholesome business or commerce. The fury of specula- 
tion has been raised in every quarter of the land, and 
indiscretion and its consequences must follow. But what 
has been the object of all this excitement and speculation?’ 
Gold! gold !—that precious metal is the object sought, and 
found—and it has become the great raw material of that 
State. Gold is her only agricultural produce, for inter- 
change with other people. She cannot eat it, nor can she 
be clothed with it. It is intended, like cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, mules, hogs, flour and corn, to be sold to others—to be 
exchanged for what is more immediately wanted for use. 
Should a Californian be told that he should hoard it, and 
not let it be carried off, for fear of the evils it might pro- 
duce, we think he might well ask, “ Why all this toil, suf- 
fering and starvation, in the attempt to collect it, if we 
are not to exchange it, as all other men do with the pro- 
duce of their labour—in short, to send it abroad, to all 
parts of the earth, and especially to such parts where it 
is most in demand, and where most will be given for it ?” 


; “Oh, but you are wrong,” says Mr. Fillmore, “that course must 
inevitably lead to a sudden drain of the precious metals from us, 
bringing with it, as it has done in former times, the most disastrous 
consequences to the business and capital of the American people! !” 


Mr. Fillmore and his protective party should have 
thought of this before they contributed to render Califor- 
nia such a field of speculation, and so exclusively a gold- 
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producing region. May God bless us, and enable us to 
use its gold to a better purpose, and for better results, 
than that which flowed so bountifully into the lap of 
Spain. Who helped to raise the golden cry, and, exclu- 
ding all Southern agriculturists from that country, to be- 
stow this monopoly of gold-digging upon all the vagabonds 
of the four quarters of the globe? Large supply was the 
expectation—not large supply of good and virtuous agri- 
cultural citizens, but large supply of “ precious metal from 
that quarter ;” large supply of Chinese, Sandwichians, 
Irish, German, Spanish, Peruvian and Mexican, citizens 
and foreigners, all the same. Supply must be had, and 
have them we must, black, white, red, copper, dusky, brown 
and light. Supply and demandrules the roast. The gold 
is plenty, demand is great, and into the mines they tum- 
ble—hands from all quarters, save from the South States. 
These are excused, or not invited to the feast! Called 
upon when the prize was to be fought for, they marched, 
they suffered, they fought, they bled, they sickened, they 
died and were killed ; but stand off—come not here with 
your negroes—“ It has come, in the course of human 
events,” for us to dissolve the political bonds which once 
connected us with the slaveholding States, at least so far 
as it is to our interest to do so, or it suits our whim; and 
a decent respect to the opinions of Miss Martineau, Squire 
Thompson, of the Tower Hamlets, or of Mrs. Trollope 
and the rest of our abolition friends in Great Britain, re- 
quires that we should thus announce our determination to 
the world, that we shall, hereafter, alone be governed by 
the “ higher law.” Long live Seward ! 

Gold, then, is the great produce, the raw material, ma- 
tiére premiere, of California—of one of the Sovereign 
States. Gold takes its place along the side of cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, hemp, sugar, horses, mules, hogs, iron, 
flax, wool, silk, and fish. Vulgar company, but equaliy 
good for their ends. “ Act well your part, there all the 
honour lies.” But, mercury like, gold has wings and 
flies away. It willnot stay. Only lift it from the mines, 
its old resting place from the creation, and off it goes, as 
fast as steam can carry, or electricity order it. “ Large 
supply” has been the ery of protectionists from the days 
of Cromwell. Large supply of the precious metals. Gold! 
gold! constitutes the palladium, the citadel, by which alone 
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can our commerce and wealth be protected and retained 
at home. Supply—large supply—has come at last, and 
it comes to the protectionist as death did to the aged 
faggot-gatherer, in the fable book. The unexpected visitor 
proved to be not exactly what they meant or wished, at 
that time. “The production of gold in California,” says 
Mr. Fillmore, “ promises largely from that quarter ”—for 
some time. “This large annual increase of the currency 
of the world must be attended with its usual results.” 
“ Already partially disclosed in the enhancement of prices, 
and a rising spirit of speculation and adventure, tending 
to over-trading, as well at home as abroad.” “ How is 
this? Except the high price of cotton, (says he,) for part 
of the last year, and the great demand and consequent 
high price for breadstuffs and all articles of food, during 
the starvation period of 1847, the opening of the British 
ports, and the comparative liberal tariff of 1846, compared 
with that of 1842, have not, as had been expected by the 
friends of those measures, improved prices. There has 
been a falling off! Cotton does not sell this year for 
$40,000,000 as much as it did last year.” But does Mr. 
Fillmore tell us what it sold fora number of years before? 
What it sold for under the tariff of 1842? Does he re- 
mind Congress that it sold as low as 44 cents? If he had 
been the holder, he would have remembered it. Forty 
millions gained to the country by cotton, in one year, was 
quite equal to forty millions of California gold, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fillmore’s theory. could not have done such 
a mischief to the country, by draining off the specie. Then 
it employed more Northern tonnage to take it to Europe. 
Gold never pays the same rate of freight. It fits so snugly 
every where, and with every body. 

Strange enough! “We wish high duties,” says the 
party, whoever he is, whose interest is protected. “ We 
do not,” says the consumer, because it makes high prices. 
“There you are mistaken,” says monopoly. It raises prices 
for a little while, but soon makes them permanently lower. 
How, then, is it, that protection has never been willingly 
surrendered by any party which has ever once received 
the bounty of it? They renounce it only as an old drunk- 
ard does his grog. Cana case be given to the contrary 
since our revolution, or even in all the history of nations? 
Prices—Mr. D'’Israeli, Lord Bentick, and their backer, 
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Blackwood, the head of the protection party in England— 
complain——have been greatly lowered, especially those of 
grain, in that country, by the repeal of their protective 
policy. Free traders have always contended that such 
would be the result of their measures ; but that, in the end, 
or upon the whole, all would gain by it. It is the result 
of abundance. The opposite of the scarcity system. There, 
the gain is only to the protected. Here, if you sell for 
less, you can buy, or exchange, for more. You gain in 
what really constitutes wealth—i. e. abundance—when, 
nominally, you may seem to lose. Monopoly gives up 
her plunder to the comfort of the multitude. 

It would be amusing, if not so expensive, to observe the 
inconsistent lamentations of this old meretricious doctrine 
of protection. Free trade has lowered the price, Mr. 
Fillmore would have us believe, of cotton, rice, bread- 
stuffs, provisions, tobacco, and other agricultural produc- 
tions. You, who have complained of protection, he tells us, 
have gained nothing by your lower duties. Your lower 
duties have brought you lower prices. But that has not 
been the truth as to any of the above-named articles with 
us. Provisions have been uniformly higher, as we have 
already said. The market for the other articles has been 
better since 1846, than previously, under the high protec- 
tive tariff of 1842. The commerce of the country has 
been advanced. The value of both imports and exports 
has been greater. The tonnage has been rapidly grow- 
ing, both in Great Britain and America, since the repeal 
of the navigation laws; and internal commerce and its 
facilities, have spread in every direction of our country. 
In proportion to our abundance is our wealth increased. 
Look at the census. The complaint of the protectionists, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is, that prices have lowered. 
But the real gravamen, the gist of their discontent, is, that 
their prices have been lowered, or rather put on a fair 
footing with that of other people’s prices. It is not that 
an ox has been gored, but that their ox has suffered. “In 
1815,” said Lord Malmsbury, lately, in the House of Lords, 
and quoted by Blackwood; “in 1815, this country export- 
ed to America 68,230,000 yards of cotton goods. In 1835, 
those exports had increased to 74,000,000 yards. But when 
this country began to receive provisions from America, the 
exports of cotton goods fell to 12,0C0,000 yards.” Yet it 
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was admitted by this speaker, and may be proved by their 
public documents, that the exports of cotton goods from 
Great Britain, during that period, have greatly increased. 
What difference did it make who was the purchaser, if 
the new facilities of her market enabled her to sell more 
than she had done before? Besides, her cotton manufac- 
turers did not complain. They are the friends of free 
trade. In England, the land is the protected interest, and 
is mostly owned by a privileged class. We are all, theo- 
retically at least, equal. “ Low prices—low prices,” is the 
incessant complaint of protectionists. We want protec- 
tion from foreign labour! Why? let them be asked. To 
raise their prices, of course; or what protection could it 
give? Not perpetually, say they. That they all disclaim. 
Only fora time. To assist them in the infancy of their 
undertakings, or to protect them from some temporary 
danger. “Just so!” they all, with one voice, cry out. 
They only wish prices to become regular and steady! 
Then why do they complain of the injurious tendency of 
California speculations and adventures, as these only raise 
prices, like protection, for a time, which must sooner or 
Jater come down, unless fresh stimulus be applied; and, 
thus, in truth, protection has the evil tendencies to “ the 
enhancement of prices and a rising spirit of speculation 
and adventure,” and must be attended with their usual re- 
sults.” The very thing—the very thing which we contend 
must increase the evil deprecated. New and additional 
stimulus, by way of protection, must be added from time 
to time. That only increases the field for speculation and 
adventure. But wherein does the tendency of California 
speculation and adventure differ from this? It is incon- 
sistent, then, in Mr. Fillmore to complain of it as an evil; 
for the uniform tendency of all such artificial stimulus 
leads inevitably to over-irading and over-production. To 
avoid excess and overdoing, man must be left to under- 
take at his own discretion and at his own risk. It will 
never do for any con.munity to under-write the undertak- 
ings of its citizens. We pretend to live under equal laws, 
with equal rights. To protect one class, is to violate this 
equality. It is belying our institutions. It is not so bad 
nor so unjust in Great Britain. By their constitutional 
laws, certain classes are preferred. They do not pretend 
to place on an equal footing, king, lords and commons. 
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The lords, as much as the king, legislate in their own 
right. That they retain to themselves exclusive privil- 
eges, is no fraud upon the constitution or upon the people. 
It is so agreed in the constitution. It is so, and has been 
so, for ages. Custom and law sanction the right. They 
have all the right which the laws of man recognize as 
obligatory among men. We know of no rule, not being 
communist, by which they are placed under obligation to 
enter into hotch-potch, and to re-divide equally among all 
their countrymen. We therefore say, that protection in 
our country is a greater injustice than in England. 

But, to return to these California tendencies to raise 
prices, and to wild speculations. 


“Unless some salutary check (says the President) can be given to 
these tendencies, it is to be feared that importations of foreign goods, 
beyond a healthy demand in this country, will lead to a sudden drain 
of the precious metals from us, bringing with it the most disastrous 
consequences,” &e. 


Notwithstanding these views of the President, the world 
is rushing to California to increase this production. Man 
is not, and should not be, satisfied with gaining his food 
and clothes. Nature, with a view to the world’s progress, 
has endowed him with the desire to do much more. With 
his power to produce, we find that his views, his wishes, 
his desires, his comforts, extend and “ grow with that they 
feed on.” It is this which distinguishes man from the 
brute. If the produce of California tends to enhance 
prices, it must tend to enhance them all proportionately, 
for it would be by the regular depreciation of gold; and 
surely this is not so great an evil as enhancing the prices 
of a class at the expense of others. But if it is to be 
checked, we should like to know how it is to be done. The 
Government professedly checking the produce of one State, 
for some supposed benefit to the others, would show itself 
an odd kind of protector, and exhibit a partiality too ap- 
parent to be tolerated. Under a better disguise, the same 
thing is done every day. To “check” in this case, would 
require more than a Russian army ; and that would scarce- 
ly mend matters or improve the finances. If the produc- 
tion of the precious metals is to be checked, why not 
check the production of cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, hemp, 
pork, beef, or of cotton and other manufactures, where the 
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business may be supposed to be overdone? But are we 
not freemen, and may we not choose our own course of 
business? Yes, says protection, but you may overdo it; 
you may, in exchange for such a vast amount of produc- 
tion, “ bring such a flood of foreign goods into our country, 
as may produce disastrous consequences.” Generally, in- 
crease in supply cannot raise prices. The scarcity plan 
does that. By Mr. Fillmore’s “check,” he, and his friends, 
mean an increase of duties on importation, and by that 
they surely intend to exclude importations, or to raise the 
price of them. Is that a check to high prices? Yet pro- 
tectionists daily tell us, that when they call upon us to 
protect their iron or manufactured goods, they have no 
“ self-device” in view—their object is to procure for the 
country, permanently, low prices! Even by their Corn 
Laws in England, they promised her suffering people a 
cheaper loaf. Yet, while protection continued, corn aver- 
aged 56s., and now, under free trade, 40s. 

Man wishes to make more than his immediate wants 
demand, because he wishes to provide for his posterity. 
This is a great excitement to exertion. Jnacountry, then, 
where the constitution places a certain class of men on an 
equality of rights and privileges, it ought to be reckoned 
great injustice to check one in his -attempt to exchange 
any object acquired by him for any other he may prefer. 
Let us state this proposition in a manner still more sim- 
ple, and we think the meanest capacity can see its gross 
injustice and partiality. Suppose the law says to one of 
these equals: You, A, may exchange your property with 
any one you please, for any thing you choose, come from 
where it may ; but you, B, cannot, for you are engaged in 
an old, well understood business, and if you cannot get 
along with your plough or old trade, it is your own fault, 
you ought to go at something else. Try something new, 
and we may protect you, for it is important to multiply 
and diversify the employments of a country, and as A has 
entered into a new undertaking, about which he, and no 
one else, about these parts, know much or any thing, he 
deserves the protection of the country ; for he contributes 
to render her independent of foreign nations. Such a man 
is a patriot, whose enterprises ought to be encouraged at 
the public expense! But, asks B, if you must encourage 
only new undertakings, tell us how you do it? Give us 
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your mode of operation. Why, in this manner, answers 
the protectionist law-giver. Suppose A has commenced 
to explore some new iron mines, or to carry on some new 
enterprise in the manufacturing line, or any thing else that 
employs home industry, unless it be agricultural, commer- 
cial or mechanical. These last are never called home in- 
dustry, because they are too common, and too many are 
engaged in such employments to need protection ; and it is 
only the few that we wish to protect. We thus proceed 
to protect him. We allow no iron, or any manufactured 
articles, similar to those manufactured by this, our enter- 
prising citizen, or any thing that is likely to affect the sale 
of his manufactures or iron, to be brought into this coun- 
try, either by those who produce them, or by any merchant 
of our own country, who may wish to bring them here for 
sale, unless he pays, upon offering them for sale, 30 or 50 
per cent. duties. In that case, A sees (if all the people 
cannot) that he can get for the produce of his new specu- 
lation or adventure, 4 or 4 more, by this law, than he 
could if he had been left, like the farmers, planters and 
mechanics, to shift for himself. That is the way we ope- 
rate. And there is B, the silly fellow, he still continues to 
be a planter, farmer, mechanic or merchant, and does not 
strike out into any new “speculations or adventures ;” he 
deserves no protection. He must expect to go down hill, 
for he retards the progress of his country. But, asks B, 
must not such a law, giving preference to one man’s ad- 
ventures over those of another man, be attended with “the 
usual results "—“the sudden rise of prices and spirit of 
speculation and adventure ”—which Mr. Fillmore says 
tend so much “to overtrading, as well at home as abroad.” 
How is it that Mr. Fillmore can only see these tendencies 
in gold—the great and almost exclusive raw material of 
California? How is it, that, in that case alone, “ unless 
some salutary check shall be given to these tendencies, it 
is to be feared that the most disastrous consequences to 
the business and capital of the American people” must 
ensue? Now, it does seem very strange, that the Presi- 
dent, in a case where Pennsylvania and Rhode Island call 
upon government for its intervention, by law, to raise 
prices expressly to encourage unprofitable undertakings— 
which, of themselves, cannot yield the useful profits of 
capital, unless supported by the aid of the government, at 
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the expense of all others—cannot perceive that it must lead 
to the evil consequences of wild speculation and unprofit- 
able adventures. If their undertakings can yield usual 
profits, they need no protection. If they yield less, they 
are imprudently undertaken, and are mere speculations. 
Which horn of the dilemma will Mr. Fillmore take? What 
is true of California gold, he cannot apply to Senator 
James’ mills in Rhode Island. He prefers the iron to the 
golden harvest, and yet both are simply the products of 
American citizens and of American States. The cry now 
is iron—more iron—millions of iron—demand never was 
greater—rail roads cail for it everywhere—pig, bar, cast, 
or wrought, all is wanted, and cannot tend to the “ impor- 
tation of foreign goods beyond a healthy demand ;” but 
the “large supply” of California metal—the produce of 
her labour, unlike the produce of the free labour of Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania—must. have a “salutary check,” 
or it will bring into the country such a flood of foreign 
goods, at low prices, as will utterly defeat the profits of 
Senator James’ adventures, or of Mr. H. Carey’s late in- 
vestment in the iron mines of Pennsylvania. Besides, if a 
foreign nation buys the gold of California, it is draining 
away our specie! Terrible shock and stumbling block 
this California must prove to the nervous system of those ~ 
old gentlemen who have so long been proclaiming the 
great danger from the drain of specie and balance of 
trade ;—follies which we hoped had been exploded, until 
we read the message. Gold, like every other object of 
value, will seek’ the market where it is in most demand. 
Will the President tell us how we are always to secure 
“healthy demand?” Can it be obtained by political quack- 
ery, or shall it be left to the sagacity of individual en- 
terprise ? 

Our constitution acknowledges a difference in races, but 
it allows no classes or ranks among its fellow-citizens, or 
among those who constitute the component elements of 
the government. All free white men, citizens, possessed 
of full suffragan powers, capable of exercising every func- 
tion, who may enter into competition with Mr. Fillmore 
for the White House, or lead the Senate in debate—surely 
they—they should be equal, and be placed on equal foot- 
ing in burthen and blessing. But we are called on to foster 
the undertakings of one class, guarantee their adventures, 
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insure their losses, and make good their gains. as neces- 
sary to the independence of the nation; while another 
class, should they flourish too rapidly, should they go too 
fast ahead, should they enhance too rapidly the produce 
of the country—if the produce of their labours or adven- 
tures should prove in great or universal demand, and 
threaten to fill the land with plenty and abundance, in ex- 
change for such products—have others a right to ask of the 
government, their mutual trustee, for “checks ”—*salu- 
tary checks”—-to this abounding fruitfulness of our fellow- 
citizens? Would checks be “salutary” to them? Sup- 
pose such produce does bring in foreign goods, which may 
come in competition with similar goods made here? These 
have been paid for by home industry and enterprise, and, 
equally with any other, contribute to the wealth and com- 
fort of our people. Gold, like every thing else, can find 
its competitor and equivalent, though better adapted than 
any other substance for exchange; and because it can 
bring us all things, and can supply all our wants, are we 
to complain and raise an outcry against its abundance, 
and call for checks, and bawl and rave like madmen for 
scarcity and want? 

“The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt,” 
says Mr. Fillmore, “during the fiscal year, have been 
$24,263,979 over the amount of specie imported.” Now, 
as we have produced ourselves so much specie, why should 
we import as much as formerly? But he proceeds to say 
that “the exports of specie during the first quarter of this 
year, have amounted to upward of $14,000,000, and that 
if it should continue to be exported at the same rate, it 
will drain our metallic currency, during the year, to the 
enormous amount of $58,000,000.” And yet this frightful 
drain seems to have produced no evil effects upon the 
finances of the country. Nor does it seem that any is ap- 
prehended by Mr. Fillmore, for he informs Congress, in the 
same breath, that “in the present prosperous condition of 
the finances, it will become the duty of Congress to con- 
sider the best mode of paying off the public debt.” Not- 
withstanding this extraordinary drain, and danger of con- 
tinuance, the government has not only paid off a large part 
of its debt, but as the “ national finances ” continue, and are 
likely to continue, in such excellent condition, the President 
thinks Congress may well consider the propriety of sending 
off more of this precious metal, by paying off the whole pub- 
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lic debt! Much the greater part of our foreign commerce 
is with Great Britain. Her manufacturers are the rivals 
of ours, as well as their terror. It is from them that we 
receive the most of our foreign goods. Great Britain, on 
her part, imports more from us than from any other for- 
eign country. Her protectionists complain that her imports 
exceeded, during the last year, her exports by £40,000,000, 
but admit that the year was a prosperous one, which they 
credit to the timely assistance of California gold, without 
which they think they would have had a monetary crisis, 
last autumn, equal to that of 1847. A crisis in England 
would have produced one here ; but if, perchance, the drain 
of gold to England, the tides of whose commerce ebb and 
flow over the whole earth, had produced much injury to 
the commercial world, it would have been owing to mis- 
taken legislation and not to free trade, which leaves com- 
merce to the sagacity of individual interest; for Black- 
wood, the great organ of the protective party, informs us, 
“that gold at San Francisco is now worth only £3 5s. an 
ounce: 2s. additional, an ounce, will bring it to this country: 
but the Bank of England are forced by the act of 1844, to 
give £3 17s. 103d. to every person who brings it to their 
doors. The consequence is, that all this gold is brought to 
the Bank.” He goes on to say, that it must lead to over 
issue of paper, and that interest was reduced to 2} per 
cent. Over-trading, of course, would follow, and be felt 
everywhere, from that great centre. If it has led to a 
drain of $58,000,000 during the year, and to the supposed 
evils of the President, it cannot be laid to the door of free 
trade, but to the selfish measures of foolish legislation. 
Over-trading there may be, but will “ salutary checks ” 
mend matters? In them we place no faith. What can 
make government more wise in our affairs or yours 
than in its own? It does not, it would appear from pass- 
ing events, seem even to know how to pay a Mexican debt 
without loss, where gain stood asking to be received. 
How is this? Speculation? Wemean no slander. It is 
only newspaper rumour and Congressional imputations 
from free-soilers—it is only the case of the wisdom of go- 
vernment contrasted with individual enterprise. Mr. Web- 
ster would have made a better bargain for himself. Go- 
vernment never enters the field of enterprise, or attempts 
to direct or control the industrial enterprise of a country, 
but it sacrifices the weak to the strong, the poor to the 
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rich, and opens the door to preferences, not obtained in 
the most honourable manner. These are things even 
worse than log-rolling. It is a bad state of things when 
our best men are suspected, or can be suspected, of galley 
and penitentiary offences! Not guilty, they may be. God 
forbid they should be guilty ; but sad, sad is that state of 
things where such suspicions can arise, and have arisen, 
more than once. It comes ef perverting legislation to in- 
dividual purposes. The political atmosphere at Washing- 
ton is not very pure. The world sees strange things 
throughit. .Can no man rise up with power to clean it? 
That depends on the people !—Like man, like master. Mob 
is now master, and who, but the devil, can serve it? Of— 
off it goes to the highest bidder. Higher yet, Mr. Cass, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Shields, Mr. Seward, or some General 
Taylor, not yet heard of, may beat you in the race, before 
the next National Auction. Who knows but it may be 
knocked off to Sam Houston? “Who would have thought 
that of Sammy,” said Gen. Jackson, with surprise, when 
Sammy fought a duel, And when the news reaches the 
other side of the Atlantic, all will ask, who is Sammy ? 
And taking up their late traveller, Mackay, they will read : 
“Sam Houston, the conqueror of Texas-—for it is absurd 
to call him its laberator—as he can only be said to have de- 
livered it in the sense of having delivered it into his own 
hands. He is very tall, very loose about the joints, and, 
on the whole, rather greasy-looking, with a very high, 
narrow head, and a small, cunning looking eye. Te is 
dressed from head to foot in homespun grey (court dress, 
perchance, in Texas) and passes most of his time lolling 
back in his chair, with one leg overhanging his desk, in 
which position he whittles away at wooden cigar lighters, 
which he has brought with him from the hotel, occasion- 
ally pointing them, that he may pick histeeth. In default 
of these, he cuts up every pen that falls within his reach. 
Even now, you may see the débris of his day’s labour ly- 
ing in heaps at his feet. He would be truly lordly in his 
manner, and succeeds in being awkwardly polite. He 
will scarcely prove one of those Herculean men acquaint- 
ed with the virtues of running water, and with the divine 
necessity of getting down to the clean pavements and old 
veracities ” necessary to reform a corrupt government. 
Free trade, Blackwood informs us, has reduced the price 
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of grain in Great Britain one-third, compared with the 
price of the last twenty years. Terrible misfortune, he 
seems to think, to the large class in that country, composed 
of the poor and labouring people. He thinks “low price 
of provisions, in reality, indicates a great increase of distress 
in the labouring class.” (January, 1852, Political and 
Monetary Prospects.) He informs us that it has caused 
emigration from Ireland. Strange, that he could not have 
found a more probable cause for Irish emigration, than 
cheap grain and provisions. However, he seems to think 
with the rest of the protectionists in Great Britain, that 
free trade has done all this—has cheapened provisions 
one-third, and, “in several districts of Ireland raised the 
rate of wages from 6d. to 1s. a day: and such has been the 
diminution of the usual influx of Irish labourers, which has 
for a long time passed over to Great Britain during har- 
vest, (caused by it,) that great difficulty was experienced 
in getting in the crops in many parts of Great Britain.” 
We would have supposed, from the number of complaints 
we have heard in England, and read in their journals for 
some years past, that they would have greatly rejoiced to 
have been rid of this invasion every harvest, which pushed 
competition so hard against their own poor agricultural 
labourers, for whose welfare, but dear loaf, they seem so 
anxious. Wereally had supposed that there existed some 
better cause for this Irish emigration than high wages and 
cheap food. Foolishly enough, we had supposed that high 
taxes, low wages, dear food. and absenteeism, accompa- 
nied by the domination of anotherrace and a different re- 
ligion, had had some small part in this exodus in pursuit 
of cheap soil, cheap bread, high wages and low taxes. 
Free trade surely did not drive away Smith O’Brien, 
McManus, Meagher, or Mitchell. No, Blackwood would 
say, but it has “thrown a multitude of persons out of em- 
ployment.” Because it raises wages, while it lowers the 
price of food to the starving thousands of that country, he 
says, it forms “a memorable instance of the way in which, 
under.the just administration of an all-wise Providence, 
the devices of the selfish and the grasping are made to re- 
coil on their own heads, and they fall into the pit which 
they themselves have dug.” It does seem to us that he 
who asks for protection—to have his prices raised vpon 
the community—and not the poor man, who only asks for 
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employment and relief from taxes and dear bread, or high 
prices made for other men’s benefit, could justly be consi- 
dered “selfish and grasping.” To make such an assertion, 
and to maintain one’s countenance, would require all the 
assurance of a common showman at a fair, who pro- 
nounces his collection of specimens of natural history to 
be “the only true and genuine one in the world, and that 
all others are fraudulent and false.” 

Whatever prosperity has followed the introduction of 
the system of free trade, by Mr. Peel, Blackwood thinks, 
should be attributed, not to free trade, but to the “ benefi- 
cence of Nature.” ‘“ Prices,” says that work, “ were sus- 
tained all over the world [and in America, too, we suppose] 
to an unhoped-for extent, credit supported, and industry 
remunerated, in consequence of the reserve of Nature, 
opened in California, having provided an adequate circu- 
lating medium for the world.” “So great is this effect— 
so immense and lasting are its results likely to be—that 
we do not hesitate to affirm, that, in our opinion, they 
much exceed, in importance and influence, on the ultimate 
fortunes of mankind, any thing that has occurred in this 
age of wonders.” The field of industrial pursuits, of com- 
merce, and of capital, has become so enlarged that it does 
seem to us that the same quantity of the precious metals 
can have less influence, at present, comparatively, on 
prices, than perhaps at any other period of the world. 

But free trade has caused the Irish to rush to America, 
because, says Blackwood, “they prefer the cheap, though 
distant, lands in America, to the high-rented farms of Lre- 
land, no longer possessing A MONOPOLY OF PRICE.” Free trade, 
says the same authority, (January, 1852,) has even driven 
off the “better class en route to America, well and com- 
fortably clothed. A singular fact is, thut among them were 
severul old men and women, (page ¥,) who were going, 
doubtless, to join their children in the land of freedom !” 
Even the hearts of fond old parents have been prompted 
to join their long and distant separated offspring, by the 
promptings of free trade! And this strange and unnatural 
effect upon the good people of Ireland, “ presents to the 
political economists (says this authority) the failure of 
their schene !” Wonderful conclusion indeed! Still more 
wondrous effects of free trade! “It causes,” says the same 
writer, “the Irish peasant to hasten across the Atlantic, to 
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dig and plough, because in America he can hope to be paid 
for his ploughing and digging.” _(p. 9-10.) 

Mr. Fillmore seems to think that free trade has been of 
no benefit to the farmer of this country, because he can- 
not sell as much, or get as high prices, as when they were 
starving in Europe! Blackwood says, for the protection- 
ists in England, “We import immensely in wheat, maize 
and flowr, at a nominal duty, from America, and the return 
they have made is to levy a uniform impost duty of thirty per 
cent. on our manufactures of every descripiton.” Here is 
some just cause of complaint. Let it be heard. We in- 
sert an extract from the last Liverpool Journal which has 
reached us. 


“TreLAND.—There is a new reign of terror in Ireland; formerly, 
it was men in authority who inspired dread, now it is the apparently 
simple peasant who fills the country with alarm. The famine has 
driven away the farmers—the assassin now expels the landlords ; the 
high-sheriff levelled the cabin—the mid-day murder leaves the man- 
sion tenantless. The weak have become the strong, but without any 
of the advantages of strength.” 


What are we to say of the good sense of a party whose 
chief organ (Blackwood) thus expresses itself in the same 
precious article from which we have been extracting: “ All 
our mercantile and monetary disasters, for the last thirty 
years, have been induced by one cause—the considering 
paper, not as a substitute for gold, but a representative of 
it.” No wonder such an author should favour the rEsTo- 
RATION Of PROTECTION, or any other Tory folly. 

‘Our system of protection, which is really any thing but 
American, is in imitation of the corn laws of England, 
which she has been compelled, by a starving population, 
to abandon. These laws are for the few, and in proof that 
they were only for the benefit of the few, we need but 
cite the fact, stated by the Rev. Mr. Coleman, in his late 
agricultural survey of Europe, that there were only 88,000 
land owners of £100 rent in England, whereas the num- 
ber of agricultural labourers and their families amount to 
3,500,000. The same work shows what was the wretched 
condition of these people under the corn law reign (Ist vol. 
51 to 65). We must conclude this article with a few ob- 
servations from a distinguished British writer, Mr. James 
Wilson, who assures us that he belongs to no political 
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party, but, after the maturest consideration, has come to 
the conclusion “that the fluctuations in the price of grain 
have arisen from the necessary tendency of an attempt to 
foster and protect high prices by restrictive laws;” and 
“that just in proportion to the extent of protection which 
might be aimed at, would the fluctuation be ;” and that “the 
interference of the legislature, with the intention of ac- 
complishing the wishes and objects of the landed interest, 
has had the most baneful tendencies on all classes of the 
community, beginning with the wealthiest land-owner, 
and running through every grade and profession of life, 
down to the meanest labourer; and that the whole are 
consequently deeply interested in laying aside all party 
feelings on this important subject, and, undertaking its 
consideration in a spirit of fairness, having no other desire 
than to arrive at the truth;” and that no interest has ex- 
perienced the “baneful influence of these laws” more 
severely than the agricultural. Die J.1M. 
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Arv. II].—EnrrancuisemMent or Woman. 

Westminster Review, July, 1851. 

Proceedings of third session of the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 15, 1851. 


Guanctne lately over a quaint old history of the Albi- 
genses, by Pierre de Vaulx Cernay, we were amused by a 
remark of the author, that “dans ce moment, le Sergneur 
qui semblait s’étre endormi tant sot peu, se reveillait au 
secours de ses serviteurs.” To judge from the movements 
of certain portions of society just now, one is led to sup- 
pose that they agree with the warlike Pierre as to the dis- 
position of Le Seigneur to nap, “tant soit peu,” now and 
then; and are, like the savages of certain of the Pacific 
islands, who, as we have somewhere read, endeavour, 
with drums, rattles, and other hideous noises, to rouse their 
sleeping Deity, now attempting, by all manner of singular 
commotions and bustle extraordinary, to effect a similar 
end. To this laudable aim, the ladies seem at present dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand, and if Providence is not to 
be roused, evince no little disposition to take the arrange- 
ment of affairs into their own hands. 

“ Cest dommage, garo, que tu n’es point entré 
Au conseil de celui que préche ton curé ; 
Tout en eut été mieux.” 


We must try, however, to rectify, since we are too late 
to have things made to order. So, go it, ladies! On, for 
“the whole hog!” while your hands are in for it. Let’s 
have no half-way measures, sickly things, “at war ’twixt 
will and will not.” 


Now o’er the enemy’s battlements we’ll stride, 
And ery our loudest war-ery in his ear, 

Nor pause until each coward drop of blood, 
To tell the story of its fears hath run, 

And whispering to the panic-stricken heart, 
Quick bids it summon forth the cringing knee, 
And own its victor’s might. 


Universal equality! Mraternité extended even to wo- 
manhood! And why not? Up for your rights, ladies ! 
Whar is the worth of a civilization which condemns one 
half cf mankind to Helot submissiveness? Call ye this 
civili-ation, with such a stained and blurred blot upon it? 
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é Out, damned spot! Out, I say! One; two; why then 
tis time to do it!” The knell of injustice has sounded ! 
The world is awake! All men (and women too) are born 
free and equal. Every man shall have his rights, accord- 
ing to his own reading of them. Let A knock down B, 
and B trip up C. Vogue la galére! Reform! Reform! 
If the world should be turned somewhat topsy-turvy there- 
by, and chance, in the hustle, to be kicked back to bar- 
barism and the dark ages, or even to something worse, 
perchance, than man has yet the memory of—never mind. 
Fiat Justicia ruat Celum. Capital motto that, by the way. 
Like the prince’s tent of the fairy-tale, it is capable of lim- 
itless extension, and all can find shelter under its interpre- 
tations. Justicia, says the communist beggar—Justicia 
means, whip me down those rich fellows and let me revel 
in their luxuries. Why should not IJ too ride in the king’s 
carriages! Justicia, says Louis Napoleon, means, that I 
shall do what I please in this realm of France. Shoot 
down the beggarly rascal who disputes it. Justicia, says 
Austria, means that Hungary shall not breathe without 
my permit. Justicia, growls the Russian bear, means im- 
perial might. Justicia, answers Kossuth, means demo- 
cratic might. Justicia, shouts Cuffee, means that I am a 
sun-burned white man. Justicia, responds Harriet Marti- 
neau, means that I may discard decency and my petti- 
coats at my own convenience; and, Justicia, echo her 
Worcester Convention sisters, means extinction to all law, 
human and divine. God is a bugbear—decency a dream. 
Fiat Justicia ruat Celum. The beggar shall have his patés 
de foie gras ; the negro shall be christened a white man ; 
and woman—surely she, too, shall profit by this general 
revolution! Stand to your colours, ladies! Take for your 
flag the whole animal, in extenso, from snout to tail, with 
the motto, ab actu ad posse valet consecutio; i. e.—it a man 
swallows tne head, surely he may take in the tail also. 
Follow close, ladies. The door of privilege is open pretty 
wide for the admission of Cuffee. Should he get in, surely 
you might follow. Womanisawake. “ You see hereyes 
are open.” “Ay, but their sense is shut.” Forgive us, 
you true women; you, the noblest of practical philoso- 
phers ; you, who bear and forbear, humbling yourselves, 
that others may rise upon your efforts, and yet ceasing 
those efforts, never; you, who see with love and without 
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envy, husband, brother, or son, too often in the pride of 

: ; Z sere : 
manhood, with slight and sneer contemning his “ woman 
kind,” and holding her even in his love, as 


“ Something better than his dog—a little dearer than his horse oi 


you, who cansee this, feel it, and yet strive on; you, whose 
heart may ache, and yet lovingly labour still, seeking no 
reward, knowing no reward, save the fulfilment of that 
high duty, of that great mission of love, which is woman’s 
mission on earth. Your eyes are indeed open, nor is their 
sense shut. A true woman, fulfilling a woman’s duties, 
(and do not let our masculine readers suppose that we 
would confine these to shirt-making, pudding-mixing, and 
other such household gear, nor yet even to the adornment 
of her own fair person.) a high-minded, intellectual wo- 
man, disdaining not her position, nor, because the world 
ealls it humble, seeking to put aside God’s and Nature’s 
law, to her pleasure ; an earnest woman, striving, as all 
earnest minds can strive, to do and to work, even as the 
Almighty laws of Nature teach her that God would have 
her to do and to work, is, perhaps, the highest personifica- 
tion of Christian self-denial, love and charity, which the 
world can see. God, who has made every creature to its 
place, has, perhaps, not given to woman the most enviable 
position in his creation, buta most clearly defined position 
he has given her. Let her object, then, be to raise herself 
én that position. Out of it, there is only failure and degra- 
cation. There be those, however, and unfortunately not 
« few, who look upon these old-fashioned ideas as explod- 
ed, God’s and Nature’s laws have nothing to do with the 
question. A Harriet Martineau, or a Fanny Wright, 
vould prefer a different position in the picture, and many 
« weak sister is misled by them. 

In every error there is its shadow of truth. Error is 
but truth turned awry, or looked at through a wrong me- 
dium. As the straightest rod will, in appearance, curve 
when one half of it is placed under water, so God’s truths, 
leaning down to earth, are often distorted to our view. 
Woman’s condition certainly admits of improvement, (but 
when have the strong forgotten to oppress the weak ?) but 
never can any amelioration result from the guidance of 
her prophets in this present move. Here, as in all other 
improvements, the good must be brought about by work- 
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ing with, not against—by seconding, not opposing—Na- 
tare’s laws. Woman, seeking as a woman, may raise her 
position,—seeking as a man, we repeat, she but degrades 
it. Every thing contrary to Nature, is abhorrent to Na- 
ture, and the mental aberrations of woman, which we are 
now discussing, excite at once pity and disgust, like those 
revolting physical deformities which the eye turns from 
with involuntary loathing, even while the hand of charity 
is extended to relieve them. We are no undervaluer of 
Woman; rather we profess ourselves her advocate. [er 
mission is, to our seeming, even nobler than man’s, and she 
is, in the true fulfilment of that mission, certainly the 
higher being. Passion governed, suffering conquered, self 
forgotten, how often is she called upon, as daughter, wife, 
sister and mother, to breathe inher half-broken but loving 
heart, the whispered prayer, that greatest, most beautiful, 
most self-forgetting of all prayers ever uttered,—* Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” Woman's 
duty, woman’s nature, is to love, to sway by love; to go- 
vern by love, to teach by love, to civilize by love! Our 
reviewer may sneer,—already does sneer,—about “anima! 
functions” and the “maternity argument.” We fear not 
to meet him, or rather her; (for we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this article to be the production of one of the thiré 
sex; that, viz. of the Worcester Convention peiticoated 
would-be’s;) true womans love is too beautiful a thing to 
be blurred by such sneers. It is a love such as man know- 
eth not, and Worcester Conventionists cannot imagine. 
Pure and holy, self-devoted and suffering, woman’s love :s 
the breath of that God of love, who, loving and pitying, 
has bid her learn to love and to suffer, implanting in her 
bosom the one single comfort that she is the watching 
spirit, the guardian angel of those she loves. We say not 
that all women are thus; we say not that most women are 
thus. Alas! no; for thus would man’s vices be shamed 
from existence, and the world hecome perfect. But we do 
say, that such is the type of woman, such her moral forma- 
tion, such her perfection, and in so far as she comes not 
up to this perfection, she falls short of the model type of 
her nature. Only in aiming at this type, is there any use 
for her in this world, aud only in proportion as she nears it, 
each according to the talent which God has given her, can 
she contribute to bring forward the world in that glorious 
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career of progress which Omniscience has marked out for 
it. Each can labour, each can strive, lovingly and earn- 
estly, in her own sphere. “ Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
Not less for her than for man. She has no right to bury her 
talent beneath silks or ribands, frippery or flowers ; nor yet 
has she the right, because she fancies not her task, to grasp 
at another’s, which is, or which she imagines is, easier. 
This is baby play. “Life is real! Life is earnest!” Let wo- 
man so read it—let woman so learn it——and she has no need 
to make her influence felt by astump speech, or a vote at 
the polls; she has no need for the exercise of her intellect 
(and woman, we grant, may have a great, a longing, a 
hungering intellect, equal to man’s) to be gratified witha 
seat in Congress, or a scuffle for the ambiguous honour of 
the Presidency. Even at her own fire-side, may she find 
duties enough, cares enough, troubles enough, thought 
enough, wisdom enough, to fit a martyr for the stake, a 
philosopher for life, or a saint for heaven. There are, 
there have been, and there will be, in every age, great 
hero-souls in woman’s form, as well as man’s. It imports 
little whether history notesthem. The hero-soul aims at 
its certain duty, heroically meeting it, whether glory or 
shame, worship or contumely, follow its accomplishment. 
Laud and merit is due tosuch performance. Fulfil thy des- 
tiny ; oppose it not. Herein lies thy track. Keepit. Nature’s 
sign-posts are within thee, and it were well for thee to learn 
to read them. Poor fool! canst thou not spell out thy lesson, 
that ever thus thou fightest against Nature? Not there! 
not there! Nothing is done by that track. Never; from 
the creation of the world, never. Hero-souls will not try 
it. Itis the mock-hero, the dissatisfied, the grasping, the 
selfish, the low-aspiring, who tries that track. Turn aside 
from it, dear friends—there is no heaven-fruit there ; only 
hell-fruit and sorrow. 

We regret to believe that this move for womat’s (so 
called) enfranchisement, is, hitherto, entirely (at least in 
its modern rejuvenescence) of American growth. Thank 
heaven! our modest Southern sisters have held aloof from 
the defiling pitch, and Worcester Conventions are entirely 
a Yankee notion. Nota little surprised have we been to 
see, in so long-established and respectable a periodical as 
the Westminster Quarterly, a grave defence of such mad 
pranks as are being enacted by these petticoated despisers 
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of their sex,—these would-be men,—these things that puz- 
zle us to name. They should be women, but, like Mac- 
beth’s witches, they come to us in such a questionable 
shape, that we hesitate so to interpret them. Moral mon- 
sters they are; things which Nature disclaims. In ceasing 
to be women, they yet have failed to make themselves 
men. Unsexed things they are, we trust, like the poor bat 
in the fable, who complains, “neither mouse nor bird will 
play with me,” destined to flit their twilight course, alone 
and unimitated. 

Such is the point of view in which we have hitherto 
looked upon this subject, that we feel as though to attack 
it seriously, were scarcely less ridiculous than to defend 
it. But the poison is spreading; and, truly, except that 
the fashion of the thing is a little newer, it is but a piece 
with negro emancipation; a subject with which the world 
has been stunned tor many a year, until, at last, it now 
seems ready, with fanatic zeal, to sacrifice all that it has 
gained, of good, of beautiful, and of true, at the shrine of 
this fearful phantom. Madness becomes, sometimes, con- 
tagious; and, to judge from the symptoms, society labours, 
at present, under a high state of brain-fever—delirious, de- 
cidedly—raving over one fantastic dream or another. 
Communism and abolitionism have been dancing their 
antics through its bewildered brain; and now behold the 
chef dauvre of folly! Mounted on Cuffee’s shoulders, in 
rides the lady! The genius of communism bows them 
both in, mouthing over Mr. Jefferson’s “free and equal” 
sentence, and banishing the motto, par: nobile fratrum. 
Woman! woman! respect thyself and man will respect 
thee. Oh! cast not off thy spear and thy shield, thine 
/Egis, thine anchor, thy stay! Wrapped, thou art, in a 
magic cloud. Cast it not off to destroy thine own divin- 
ity. Man worships thee and himself; he knows not why. 
Ignorantly, in thee, he bows to his “ Unknown God.” The 
benevolent, the true, the holy, the just; in a word, the God 
of Love speaks to him through thee. Woman, cherish thy 
mission. Fling thyself not from the high pedestal whereon 
God has placed thee. Cast not from thee thy moral 
strength—for, lo! what then art thou! Wretchedly crawl- 
ing to thy shame, thy physical weakness trampled under 
foot by a brutal master, behold thee, thou proud mother of 
earth, to what art thou sunk! 
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We have said that this move is entirely of American 
growth. Our reviewer tells us, exultingly, that there are 
indications of the example being followed in England, and 
that a petition of women, agreed to by a large public 
meeting at Sheffield, and claiming the elective franchise, 
was presented to the House of Lords by the Earl of Car- 
lisle. Heaven bless the mark !—surely our poor world is 
moon-struck! Let us, however, hear some of the review- 
er’s arguments, though we confess it is with a sickening 
loathing that we turn them over. 

What first do these reformers ask? “ Admission in law 
and in fact, to equality in all rights, political, civil and so- 
cial, with the male citizens of the community.” “Women 
are entitled to the right of suffrage, and to be considered 
eligible to office.” “Civil and political rights acknowledge 
no sex, and therefore the word ‘male’ should be struck 
from every state constitution.” “A co-equal share in the 
formation and administration of laws,—municipal, state 
and national,—through legislative assemblies, courts and 
executive offices.” Then follows the memorable quota- 
tion from the “memorable document” about all men being 
created free and equal, the ladies arguing, with some rea- 
son, that “men” here, certainly stands for human beings, 
and thereby prove their right at least equal to Cuffee’s. 
In fact, the reviewer remarks, that such being American 
principles, “the contradiction between principle and prac- 
tice cannot be explained away. A like dereliction of the 
fundamental maxims of their political creed, has been 
committed by the Americans in the flagrant instance of 
the negroes; but of this (she charitably remarks) they are 
learning to recognize the turpitude. After a struggle, 
which, by many of its incidents, deserves the name of he- 
roic, the abolitionists are now so strong in numbers and 
influence, that they hold the balance of parties in the 
United States. It was fitting that the men whose names 
will remain associated with the extirpation, from the de- 
mocratic soil of America, of the aristocracy of colour, 
should be among the originators, for America, and for the 
rest of the world, of the first collective protest against the 
aristocracy of sex; a distinction as accidental as that of 
colour, and fully as irrelevant to all questions of govern- 
ment.” 

This is certainly taking a position, and we are glad to 
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see that the advocates of this move class themselves ex- 
actly where they should be, cheek by jowl with the abo- 
litionists. We thank them, at least, for saving us the 
trouble of proving this position. Of the first Worcester 
Convention, that of 1850, (which is, in fact, the second 
Woman’s Rights Convention, the first having been held 
somewhere in Ohio,) “the president was a woman, and 
nearly all the chief speakers women,—numerously rein- 
forced, however, by men, among whom were some of the 
most distinguished leaders in the kindred cause of negro 
emancipation.” One of the resolutions of this meeting 
declares “that every party which claims to represent the 
humanity, the civilization, and the progress of the age, is 
bound to inscribe upon its banners, equality before the 
law, wetthout distinction of sex or colour.” Oh! there are 
things so horrible that man, in sheer terror, will mock at 
what he hates, and think to sneer the scoffing fiend away. 
We laugh at this, but it is frightful;—frightful to think 
that thousands of women, in these United States, have 
signed, and thousands more, if these accounts be correct, 
are willing to sign their names to such a document. Oh! 
woman, thou the ministering angel of God's earth, to what 
devil’s work art thou degrading thyself! 

But, their reasoning in all this? for they have an argu- 
ment. First, then, as we have just seen, they claim that 
the distinctions of sex and colour are accidental and irrele- 
vant to all questions of government. This is certainly clinch- 
ing the argument, and that by an assumption which is so 
extremely illogical, that we are forced to say, if this re- 
forming sisterhood can advance no better ground for their 
pretensions, it shows them but ill-fitted for the reins of 
state which they propose taking in hand. The distinction 
of colour has for many years been a point in discussion, 
and science has now settled that, so far from being acci- 
dental, it is an immutable fact of creation, that the black 
skin and woolly head are distinctive marks of race, which 
no age, climate, nor circumstance, has ever been able to 
efface ; and there is no more accident in a negro’s not be- 
ing born a white man, than there is in his not being born 
a baboon, a mouse, or an elephant. As to the distinction 
of sex being accidental, this is a remarkable discovery of 
the present enlightened and progressive age. Sex and 
colour are severally so essential to the being of a woman 
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and a negro, that it is impossible to imagine the existence 
of either, without these distinctive marks. We have 
hitherto understood that the sex of a human being was 
fixed long before its entrance into this world, by rules and 
causes, which, entirely unknown to man, were equally be- 
yond his reach, and that of accident. Such has, we be- 
lieve, been the received opinion of the learned; but Miss 
Martineau (who is, we take it, our reviewer) has determin- 
ed to assume the position of vice gerent to Deity, (a power, 
by the way, which she seems inclined entirely to depose,) 
and, like Sganarelle, in Molitre’s witty play of the “ Medecun 
malgré lui,” she arranges things to suit her own ignor- 
ance. Sganarelle having assumed the fact that the heart 
was on the right side of the human system, has the sug- 
gestion made by one of his bewildered admired admirers, 
that the generally received opinion of science and experi- 
ence has universally placed it on the left. Oh! answers 
the ready quack, “celad étact autrefois ainsi: mais nous 
avons changé tout cela.” If Miss Martineau and her sister- 
hood should prove powerful enough to depose Le Bon Dieu, 
and perfect their democratic system, by reducing His influ- 
ence to a single vote, we do not doubt that, according to 
the approved majority system, it will be clearly and indis- 
putably proved that Cuffee is Sir Isaac Newton, and Mrs. 
Cuffee, Napoleon Buonaparte, and Miss Martineau herself 
may stand for Cuiffee, unless, indeed, she should prefer (as 
some of her recent works seem to indicate) to have it de- 
cided that she is Le Bon Dieu himself. She could proba- 
bly carry the votes, with equal ease either way, and get 
rid of these little accidental distinctions. We, however, 
must, at this point of the question, be old-fashioned enough 
to declare ourselves conservatives. We cannot entirely 
shake off old prejudices, and still, spite of Dr. Sganarelle 
and Miss Martineau, are inclined to look for our hearts on 
the left side of our bodies, and for our God in the glorious 
works of his creation. We prefer His rule to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s, and believe that He has given the distinctions of 
race and sex, not accidentally, (with Omniscience there is 
no accident,) but distinctively, to mark the unchanging 
order of His creation——certain beings to certain ends. 

All the further arguments of our reviewer are based 
upon the assumption we have been discussing, and with it 
fall to the ground. If beings are created to different ends, 
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it is impossible to consider in them the point of equality 
or inequality, except in so far as their differences are of a 
kind to still allow them to be cast in the same category. 
As, for instance, the man, as animal, is superior to the 
beast, whose subordinate intellect makes him, as co-la- 
bourer of the soil, or as rival candidate for its benefits, in- 
ferior to man. The white man is, for the same reason, 
superior to the negro. The woman, classed as man, must 
also be inferior, if only (we waive for the moment the 
question of intellect) because she is inferior in corporeal 
strength. A female-man must necessarily be inferior to 
a male-man, so long as the latter has the power to knock 
her down. In womanhood is her strength and her tri- 
umph. Class both as woman, and the man again hecomes 
the inferior, inasmuch as he is incapable of fulfilling her 
functions. A male woman cculd as ill assume the place 
and duties of womanhood, as a female-man could those 
of manhood. Each is strong in his own nature. They 
are neither inferior, nor superior, nor equal. They are 
different. The air has its uses, and the fire has its uses, but 
these are neither equal nor unequal—they are different. 

“A reason (says the reviewer) must be given why any 
thing should be permitted to one person and interdicied to 
another.” A reason!—a reason why man cannot drink 
fire and breathe water! A scientific answer about hy- 
drogen and oxygen will not answer the purpose. ‘These 
are facts, not reasons. Why? Why? Why is anything 
on God’s earth what it is? Can Miss Martineauteli? We 
cannot. God has made it so, and reason, instinet and ex- 
perience teach us its uses. Woman, Nature teaches you 
yours. 

“The speakers at the Convention in America, have 
(says the reviewer) done wisely and right, in refusing to 
entertain the question of the peculiar aptitudes, either of 
women or of men, or the limits within which this or that 
occupation may be supposed to be more adapted to the 
one or the other.” Inthe name of a!l that is foolish, what 
shall we consider, if not the aptitude of a person or thing 
to his or its uses? Jt is fortunate that Miss Martineau 
has never descended from her high sphere, to allow herself 
to ke burthened with the cares of a fainily; for had she, 
in that capacity, forgotten to consult the aptitudes of things 
to their uses, she might, in some inauspicious fit of philo- 
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sophic experiment, have committed the unlucky blunder 
of packing her children in December ice to warm them, 
or, perchance, cast the little unfortunates into the fire, by 
way of cleansing their dirty faces. And what might the 
philosophical and reforming world have thus lost! The 
ignorant mob, who persist in judging of the uses of things 
by their aptitudes, might have committed the egregious 
mistake of taking this doubty philosopher—-this Wilber- 
force of women—this petit bon Dieu—for a murderess, and 
hung her for the interesting little experiment of burning 
her brats. 

We, of the conservatives, who judge of the uses of 
things by their aptitudes, can read woman’s duties any- 
where better than in an election crowd, scuffling with 
Cuffee for a vote. Imagine the lovely Miss Carcline, 
the fascinating Miss Martha, elbowing Sambo for the 
stump! All being equals, and no respect for persons to 
be expected, the natural conclusion is, that Miss Caroline 
or Martha, being indisputably (even the Worcester con- 
ventionalists allow that) corporeally weaker than Sambo, 
would be thrust into the mud. “Hello da! Miss Caroline 
git two teet knock out, and Miss Marta hab a black eye 
and bloody nose!” “Well, wha’ faw I stop fa dat? 
Ebery man must help hisself. I git de stump anyhow, 
and so, fe}low-citizens, Sambo will show how Miss Marta 
desarve what she git.” Or, let us suppose them hoisted 
through this dirty work. The member is chaired—some 
fair lady, some Mrs. or Miss Paulina Davis, who, we sce, 
figures as President of the last convention, or one of her 
vices, Angelina Grimké Weld, or Lucretia Mott—let us 
imagine the gentle Paulina, Angelina, or Lucretia fairly 
pitted, in the Senate, against Mr. Foote, for instance, or 
Mr. Benton, or the valourous Houston, or any other mere 
patriot, whom luck and electioneering have foisted there. 
We do not doubt their feminine power, in the war of 
words—and again we beg to defer a little the question of 
intellect—but are the ladies ready for a boxing match ? 
Such things happen sometimes ; and though it is not im- 
possible that the fair Paulina, Angelina and Lucretia 
might have the courage to face a pistol, have they the 
strength to resist a blow? La Fontaine tells us a fable 
of a wax candle, which, being ambitiously desirous of 
immortality, and seeing a handful of clay, that, hardened 
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by the fire into a brick, was enabled to resist time and the 
elements, turned the matter over for a while in its waxen 
brains, and finally determined to try the experiment in its 
own person. A fire being conveniently near, and conclu- 
ding, we presume, like the lady conventionalists, that all 
arguments on aptitudes and uses was quite de drop, in so 
clear a case of logical induction, 


“Par sa propre et pure folie 
Il se lanca dedans, Ce fut mal raisonné. 
Ce ciérge ne savait grain de philosophie.” 


The fact, that women have been queens and regents, 
and filled well these positions, as cited by the reviewer in 
the cases of Elizabeth, Isabella, Maria Theresa, Catharine 
of Russia, Blanche, etc., proves that woman, as a woman 
ard a monarch—-with the double difference, that the habits 
of the civilized world accord to these positions—has had 
the intellect to fill the position well; but it does not prove, 
and rather goes to disprove, her power of struggling with 
the masses. As woman and queen, doubly isolated from 
those masses, she kept her position, simply because of 
such isolation——because, supported by the laws and habits 
of society, none dared insult or resist her. But, suppose 
those laws and habits abrogated, what would have be- 
come of the virago, Elizabeth, when she gave the lordly 
Essex a blow on the ear? If ever it should happen to 
the fair Paulina, Angelina or Lucretia to try, under the 
new regime, a similar experiment on any of their male 
coadjutors or opponents, it is rather probable that they 
may receive, upon the subject of aptitudes and uses, a 
somewhat striking lesson. Of the combatant ladies, simi- 
larly cited, the same remark is tobe made. Ladies of the 
feudal ages, they generally were petty monarchs: that is 
to say, defending their strongholds. These were always 
supported and strengthened, rather than impeded by their 
sex, the prestige of sex seconding and doubling the admi- 
ration accorded to their remarkable actions. Joan of Are, 
(decidedly the most remarkable of heroines, and, strange 
to say, not cited by the reviewer,) was a wonderful wo- 
man; great aS a woman; a phenomenon in her way, 
certainly, but still a woman-phenomenon. Her deeds 
were unusual for woman, but, nevertheless, done as a 
woman, and claiming, for their sanction, not the rights 
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and habits of manhood, but divine inspiration. She never 
levelled herself to man, or, so doing, must have sunk to 
the rank of the coarse femmes de la Hulle of the French 
revolution. Such, too, would of necessity be the case 
with the man-woman that our conventionists would ma- 
nufacture. Deprived of all which has hitherto, in sepa- 
rating her from man, wrapped her, as it were, in a veil 
of deity ; naked of all those observances and distinctions 
which have been, if not always her efficient, still her only 
shield ; turned out upon the waste common of existence, 
with no distinctive mark but corporeal weakness; she be- 
comes the inevitable victim of brutal strength. The re- 
viewer acknowledges (or rather, remarks, for she does not 
seem to be conscious that it is an acknowledgment) that 
to account for the subjection of woman, “ no other expla- 
nation is needed than physical force.” Setting aside, then, 
for the moment, all other differences, we would be glad to 
have the lady explain how she would do away with the 
difficulty arising from this acknowledged physical infe- 
riority? Man is corporeally stronger than woman, and 
because he, in the unjust use of his strength, has frequent- 
ly, habitually, (we will allow her the full use of her ar- 
gument,) even invariably, oppressed and misused woman, 
how does she propose to correct the abuse? Strangely, 
by pitting woman against man, in a direct state of an- 
tagonism; by throwing them into the arena together, 
stripped for the strife; by saying to the man, this woman 
is a man like yourself, your equal and similar, possessing 
all rights which you possess, and (of course she must 
allow) possessing none others. In such a strife, what 
becomes of corporeal weakness? Perhaps we will be 
told how man conquers the wild beast, and, by knowledge 
and intellect, holds in sway the mighty elephant and the 
forest’s king. True, by intellect. He has the superiority 
of intellect, and he uses it. It is God’s and nature’s law, 
that he should use it. Man, generatly, uses it to subdue 
his inferior, the beast. The white man uses it to subdue 
his inferior, the negro. Both are right, for both are ac- 
cording to God’slaw. The same argument has been used, 
to prove the necessity of woman’s subjection. This, we 
think, is taking mistaken ground, and unnecessarily assu- 
ming a doubtfully tenable position. Woman’s bodily frame 
is enough to account for her position. The differences of 
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mind between the sexes, we are, ourselves, inclined to 
regard rather as differences than inequalities. More of 
this anon, however. Granting, for the moment, exact 
mental equality, how will the conventionists redeem cor- 
poreal deticiencies? They do not pretend that woman is 
the superior mind, only the equal. Still, then, man—where 
they are matched against each other—where woman as- 
sumes manhood, and measures herself hand to hand with 
him—has, of necessity, the superiority——a brutal superior- 
ity, if you please, but still the superiority—and, in pro- 
portion as it is brutal, will the triumph it gives be brutal. 
Woman throws away her strength, when she brings her- 
self down to man’s level. She throws away that moral 
strength, that shadow of divinity, which nature has given 
her to keep man’s ferocity in curb. Grant her to be his 
equal, and instantly she sinks to his inferior, which, as 
yet, we maintain she has never been. 

Many women-—-even, we grant, the majority of wo- 
men—throw themselves away upon follies. So, however, 
do men; and this, perhaps, as a necessary consequence, 
for woman is the mother of the man. Woman has al- 
lowed herself to be, alternately, made the toy and the 
slave of man; but this rather through her folly than her 
nature. Not wholly her folly, either. Her folly, and 
man’s folly, have’ made the vices and the punishment of 
both. Woman has certainly not her true place, and this 
place she as certainly should seek to gain. We have said 
that every error has its shadow of truth, and, so far, the 
conventionists are right. But, alas! how wide astray are 
they groping from their goal! Woman has not her true 
place, because she—because man—has not yet learned the 
full extent and importance of her mission. These inno- 
vators would seek to restore, by driving her entirely from 
that mission ; as though some unlucky pedestrian, shoved 
from the security of the side-walk, should, in his conster- 
nation, seek to remedy matters, by rushing into the thick- 
est thoroughfare of hoofs and wheels. Woman will reach 
the greatest height of which she is capable—the greatest, 
perhaps, of which humanity is capable—not by becoming 
man, but by becoming, more than ever, woman. By per- 
fecting herself, she perfects mankind ; and hers, we have 
said, is the higher mission, because, from her, must the ad- 
vance towards perfection begin. The woman must raise 
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the man, by helping, not by rivalling, him. Without wo- 
man, this world of mankind were a wrangling dog-ken- 
nel. Could woman be transformed into man, the same 
result would follow. She it is who softens; she it is who 
civilizes ; and, although history acknowledges her not, 
she it is who, not in the meteoric brilliancy of warrior or 
monarch, but in the quiet, unwearied and unvarying path 
of duty, the home of the mother, the wife and the sister, 
teaching man his destiny, purifies, exalts, and guides him 
to his duty. 


“ Under a nominal recognition of a moral code, common to both 
[says our reviewer] in practice, self-will and self-assertion form the 
type of what are designated as manly virtues; while abnegation of 
self, patience, resignation and submission to power, unless when re- 
sistance is demanded by other interests than their own, have been 
stamped, by general consent, as pre-eminently the duties and graces 
required of women. The meaning being merely that power makes 
itself the centre of moral obligation, and that a man likes to have 
his own will, but does not like that his domestic companion should 
have a will different from his.” 


Now, all this means, if it means anything, that woman, 
in the present condition of the world, is a self-denying, 
patient model of Christian love and charity; while man, 
unable to conquer his harsher passions, still benefits by 
her virtues. The reviewer, envying him the lordly privi- 
lege of getting into a passion, raving and ranting, would 
advise all womankind to disturb him in his monopoly, and 
to rave, rant and be selfish along with him. We confess, 
for ourselves, that where a poor woman, borne away by 
human weakness, and restive under oppression, catches the 
raving malady a little, we seldom feel inclined to be harsh 
in our judgments of her. Nature is frail—we pity her, 
and confess that her case is a hard one. Even Zantippe, 
“the famous old scold,” could, no doubt, have shown cause 
for exasperation; and it is not unlikely that, as philoso- 
phers are men, the good dame had no little reason on her 
side. Still, if she had borne life meekly, although her 
present great renown in history and spelling-book, spread- 
ing the knowledge of her name as far as that of old 
crooked back Z himself, would never have been attained; 
even Miss Martineau, we think, must confess that, while 
less celebrated, Mrs. Zantippe would have been a more 
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perfect and more amiable character; and we, while we feel 
a deep interest in the sorrows of this far-famed personage, 
would hardly deem her a desirable model for our daugh- 
ters. Wrath and power are hideous and fearful; wrath 
and weakness are hideous and contemptible. We trust 
that such of our sisters as may have attained the beauti- 
ful point of perfection, which our reviewer rather con- 
temptuously refers to, will be sufficiently rewarded by the 
proud consciousness of duty fulfilled, to induce them to 
work on, in their righteous course—if not a flashing bea- 
con of light to a benighted world, at least a holy ray of 
God’s own sunlight, to purify and to bless. If ladies fear 
that these concessions are too great, and the pride of 
sex inclines them to rebel a little, let them remember that 
they are concessions, not to man, but to God ;—not to the 
husband or the brother—who, if he raves too hard, it is not 
in human weakness not to feel a little spiteful against—but 
to nature and mankind. Each,—the lowliest individual 
Wwoman,—is in bearing and forbearing, in earnest striving 
and in patient suffering, doing her share towards soften- 
ing and civilizing this hard world. Such is God’s task to 
her, and she must fulfil it, or pass away either the frivol- 
ous plaything of a day, or the scorned abortion of a mis- 
placed and grovelling ambition. 

As regards the question of intellect, it is a most difficult 
one to argue. We are ourselves inclined to believe that 
the difference of intellect in the sexes exists, as we have 
said, rather in kind than degree. There is much talk of 
the difference of education and rearing bestowed upon in- 
dividuals of either sex, and we think too much stress is laid 
upon it Education, no doubt, influences the intellect in 
each individual case; but it is as logically certain, that in- 
tellect, in its kind and degree, influences education en 
masse ;—that is to say, Thomas, the individual man, may 
be better suited to woman’s duties, than Betty, the indi- 
vidual woman, and vice versa. Thomas might make a 
capital child’s nurse, in which Betty succeeds but badly ; 
while Betty might be quite competent to beat Thomas hol- 
low in a stump oration; and yet we have a fair right to 
argue, that Thomas and Betty are but individual excep- 
tions to a general rule, which general rule is plainly indi- 
cated by the universal practice of mankind. The fact 
that such relative positions of the sexes, and such habits 
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of mind, have existed, more or less modified, in all ages of 
the world, and under all systems of government, goes far 
to prove that these are the impulses of instinct and teach- 
ings of Nature. It is certainly a little hard upon Mrs. 
Betty to be forced from occupations for which she feels 
herself particularly well qualified, and to make way for 
Mr. Thomas, who, although particularly zd/-qualified for 
them, will be certain to assert his right; but laws cannot 
be made for exceptional cases, and if Mrs. Betty has good 
sense, as well as talent, she will let the former curb the 
latter; she will teach her woman-intellect to curb her 
man-intellect, and will make herself the stronger woman 
thereby. The fact that less effort has been made to teach 
woman certain things, is a strong argument that she has 
(taking her as a class) less aptitude for being taught those 
certain things. It is difficult to chain down mind by any 
habit or any teaching, and if woman’s intellect had the 
same turn as man’s, it is most unlikely that so many my- 
riads should have passed away and “made no sign.” In 
the field of literature, how many women have enjoyedall 
the advantages which men can command, and yet how 
very few have distinguished themselves; and how far be- 
hind are even those few from the great and burning lights 
of letters! Who ever hopes tosee a woman Shakspeare? 
And yet a greater than Shakspeare may she be. It may 
be doubtful whether the brilliant intellect, which, inspir- 
ing noble thoughts, leaves still the great thinker grovelling 
in the lowest vices and slave of his passions, without the 
self-command to keep them in sway, is superior to that 
which, knowing good and evil, grasps almost instinctively 
at the first. Such, in its uncorrupted nature, is woman’s 
intellect—such her inspiration. While man writes, she 
does ; while he imagines the hero-soul, she is often per- 
forming its task; while he is painting, she is acting. The 
heart, it is sometimes argued, and not the brain, is the 
priceless pearl of womanhood, “the oracular jewel, the 
Urim and Thummim, before which gross man can only in- 
quire and adore.” ‘This is fancy and not reasoning. The 
heart is known to be only a part of our anatomical sys- 
tem, regulating the currents of the blood, and nothing 
more. It has, by an allegory based upon exploded error, 
been allowed to stand for a certain class of feelings which 
every body now knows to be, equally with other classes, 
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dependant upon the brain; and, in a serious argumext, not 
the heart and the brain, but the difference of brain; not 
the feeling and the intellect, but the varieties of intellect, 
should be discussed. We consider, therefore, the question 
of pre-eminence as simply idle. We have already en- 
deavoured to prove that, whatever the intellect of woman, 
it would have no influence in altering the relative posi- 
tion of the sexes; we now go farther, and maintain that 
the nature of her intellect confirms this position. The 
higher her intellect, the better is she suited to fulfil that 
heaviest task of life which makes her the “martyr to the 
pang without the palm.” If she suffers,—what is this 
but the fate of every higher grade of humanity, which 
rises in suffering as it rises in dignity? for, is not a!l intel- 
lect suffering ? 

We have, throughout this article, made no reference to 
the biblical argument, because, with these who receive 
it, itis too well known and too decisive to need farther 
comment. To those who reject it, it isof course no argu- 
ment. We have endeavoured to prove that common sense, 
quite independently of revelation, marks the place of wo- 
man, and that while the Scriptures confirm, they are by 
no means necessary to decide the question. 

The resolutions of the last Worcester Convention are 
taken so entirely (in many sentences verbatim) from the 
article in the Westminster, which we have been review- 
ing, that very evidently the same mind has inspired both, 
showing thus a systematizing of the subject, that proves, 
we fear, some truth in tne assertion of the reviewer, that 
this movement is a political one, and “carried on ina 
form which denotes an intention to persevere.” A letter 
was read to the mecting from Miss Martineau, and put- 
ting two and two together, we conclude that Miss Marti- 
neau was the de facto composer of these resolutions, in 
which morbid vanity, “that brawl-begotten child of strug- 
gling self-conceit and self-disgust,” so painfully exhibits 
itself. Should we prove mistaken, we can only regret 
that there should be two women in the world capable of 
such a composition. The reviewer thinks, farther, that 
this move “is destined to inaugurate one of the most im- 
portant of those movements towards political and social 
reform, which are the best characteristics of the present 
age.” Whena grave periodical allows such sentiments 
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to soil its pages, it is time for us to cease to laugh. It is 
time for man to open his eyes to the mischievous effects 
of a progressive system.of reform, which allows, not illo- 
gically, such a bud to be grafted upon it. It is time for 
woman, in right earnest, to take up arms in her own cause, 
ere she be hurled by traitors of her own sex from the high 
pedestal where God has placed her. Let her wield those 
weapons of love, charity, affection, firmness, and fortitude, 
with which Nature arms her, and, though her path be 
through sorrow, even through sorrow climbs she to per- 
fection. Richter somewhere compares a young bride to 
the sleeping child of Carafola, over which an angel holds 
a crown of thorns. The angel of sorrow shall indeed 
wake her by pressing that crown upon her brow; but let 
her not shrink from the waking. “Life is real! Life is 
earnest !” and its duties are not to be shunned because our 
weakness relishes them not. Let woman make herself 
free, in the true sense of the word, by the working out of 
her mission. “ Liberty is duty, not license ;” and woman 
is freest when she is the truest woman; when she finds 
the fewest difficulties in the way of conforming herself to 
her nature. 
“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 

Woman is not what she might be, not what she ought 
to be. Half persuaded, as-she is, that her position is one 
of degradation and inferiority, she becomes, as a matter 
of necessity, degraded to that opinion, just in so far as she 
is convicted of its truth; and hence, too often, folly be- 
comes her pleasure, vanity her pride. But this is man’s 
blotting of God’s fair work. Woman is neither man’s 
equal nor inferior, but only his different. It would indeed 
be wellif man, convinced of this, could, in his relations 
with her, “throw aside his instruments of torture,” and 
aid rather than oppress: her. Thus, we firmly believe, it 
will be, in the perfection of time, worked out by woman’s 
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endurance and patient labouring in her own sphere; but 
never, certainly, by her assumption of another, equally ill- 
adapted to her mental and her bodily faculties. For her 
it is (God’s apostle of love) to pass through life with “the 
cross, that emblem of self-sacrifice, in her hand, while her 
pathway across the desert is marked by the flowers which 
spring beneath her steps.” Life’s devoted martyr she may 
be—man’s ministering angel she may be; but, for heaven’s 
sake, mesdames, the conventionists,—not Cuffee’s rival 
candidate for the Presidency! Daca 


Art. [V.—Avtuoriry ty Marrers or Oprnton. 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By 
Georce Cornwatu Lewis, Esq. London, 1849. 


Tue appearance of this treatise is timely, and the object 
pre-eminently important. But the execution falls short— 
almost shamefully short—whether of the actual capabili- 
ties of the subject, or of the urgent necessities of the age. 
We therefore propose, having first substantiated this un- 
ceremonious condemnation, by a simple but critical ana- 
lysis of the production itself, to subjoin, in juxtaposition, 
a different theory of the facts, whereby the student may 
be aided, at once, in separating what is erroneons, system- 
atizing what is sound, and perhaps supplying what is defi- 
cient in the scheme and results of Mr. Lewis. And first, 
to the analysis. 

The author duly commences with attempting to circum- 
scribe his ground, which lies in Matters of Opinion, as dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from Matters of Fact, and, on 
the other, from Matters of Reasoning. But, in labouring 
to determine these two notable demarcations—which have 
eluded, more or less, it must be owned, the lawyers and 
logicians of all times—he is vague, crude, confused, and 
even inconsistent. He evidently has made no soundings 
in the subject himself, but seeks to steer by the various 
wakes of preceding definitions. Accordingly, he cites 
Bacon, Locke, Swift, Bentham, and the rest, along to Whe- 
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well. Itisa bad sign, we fear, when a scientific definition 
is sought to be founded upon authority; and peculiarly so 
where authority is itself the thing to be defined. It is 
moreover remarkable that, in resorting to this rude expe- 
dient, the highest authority of all has been overlooked by 
Mr. Lewis—highest, at least, in point of rectitude, if not 
also of reputation. We allude to Pascal, in his celebrated 
XVIII. Provenciale, concerning the condemnation of Fau- 
senius; where the same distinctions here in question, under 
partly other denominations, are drawn with a dexterity 
and delicacy of hand, which metaphysical empiricism has, 
perhaps, never elsewhere equalled, and the precision of 
later science may alone hope to improve. However, our 
author proceeds with the former of the distinctions, the 
opening paragraph as follows: 


“By Matter of Fact, (says he,) I understand any thing, of which 
we obtain a conviction from our internal consciousness, or any indi- 
_ vidual event or phenomenon, which is the odject of sensation.” 


Now, to this there is only the double and opposite ob- 
jection, that the first description embraces, together with 
the alleged matters of Fact, the matters also of Faith, and 
even of Reason; for conviction, in all three, comes, in the 
last analysis, from “internal consciousness.” The other 
objection is, that the second criterion is really as inappli- 
cable to matters of fact as it confessedly is to those of 
opinion or of argument; for they can, neither of them, be 
truly called an “object of sensation.” So that we are thus 
presented a curious combination in the guise of a defini- 
tion, one clause of which includes all things appertaining 
to the whole subject, while the other clause excludes all as 
indiscriminately! No weak sample, we see, already, in a 
point especially so fundamental, of the imperfections above 
charged to the book; for surely it would not be easy to 
carry confusion and inconsistency farther. 

The author, accordingly, could not himself but feel that 
all was not quite right, and so goes on to patch the mat- 
ter, by hint or supplement, on either side. But he is scarce 
more fortunate in the auxiliary, than we just found him 
in the principal attempt. Respecting the latter of his 
sorts of Fact, he proceeds to admit: “It is true that even 
the simplest sensations involve some judgment;” and, strong- 
er still, “the statement of it implies a theory and explanation 
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of the bare phenomenon.” There are, therefore, no such 
“facts” as the author's “objects of sensation,” if there was 
not, morever, a solecism in the very expression. There 
are none, at least, distinct from matters of opinion; nay, 
of science—which is a recognition, almost express, of the 
confusion above imputed. But the salvo is, that “ when 
this judgment is of so simple a kind as to become wholly 
unconscious, and the interpretation of the appearances is 
a matter of general agreement, the object of sensation 
may, for the present purpose, be considered a fact.” Now, 
the author’s purpose required essentially the demarcation 
of fact from opinion. This evasive qualification therefore 
amounts, again, to an avowal that, in his mind, matters of 
fact have no specific individuality. Not merely this, but 
that they moreover have no objective existence, that they 
fluctuate according to the particular unconsciousness of 
the percipient or the collective consent of the community. 
Such is the “lower deep ” of absurdity, which it is usually 
hard to escape, in trying to recover a first false step in the 
dark. 

But Mr. Lewis is scarce more in the dark respecting the 
proper nature of matters of Fact, than he quite conse- 
quently is concerning that of matters of Opinion. These 
he defines to consist in “general propositions or theories 
relating to laws of nature or of mind, principles and rules 
of human conduct, future probabilities, deductions from 
hypotheses, and the like, about which a doubt may rea- 
sonably exist.” Here we have the differentia of Opinion, 
as before the characteristic of Fact, made dependant upon 
a purely subjective and accidental circumstance ; for a 
sentiment of doubt is no less of this description, for admit- 
ting of the epithet reasonable ; this it may very well be, in 
relation to the mental state of the particular doubter, al- 
though absurd in the nature of the subject. Instead of 
distinction, then, we have the like confusion as above. 
We are told, effectually, that the same phenomenon may 
be, to one man, an Opinion, to another a Demonstration, 
to a third a Fact. Thus, the theorem, that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones, might, in fact, 
be, at the same time, to most people, a reasonable doubt ; 
‘their minds being unfurnished with any positive reason 
to prove it ; to many a scientific truth, arrived at by rea- 
son: while, upon the intuitive mind of a Pascal, it may 
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flash in the state of fact. But was tbe phenomenon really 
the same to all three minds, as the author implies? By 
no means. The objects seen were no less than the optics 
seeing. And it is by running his pretended division upon 
the latter case exclusively, that the terms have been thus 
not only confounded in their individuality, but rendered 
chimerical in their very existence. 

Not only are the three graduations thus made chimeri- 
cal and jumbled together, but Mr. Lewis has, moreover, 
been all along confounding the nature of each term with 
its certitude or its truth. Thus, he ranges deductions from 
hypothesis in the odd conglomerate of his “matters of 
Opinion.” He evidently supposed that, the principle being 
doubtful, and so (according to him) a matter of opinion, 
the deduction must belong to the same category : whereas 
the latter, every logical tyro knows, has no more to do 
with doubt, or with opinion, than if it descended from the 
surest axiom of positive science. But we must quit, at 
once, this wretched imbroglio, in which we are getting 
somewhat entangled ourselves—it being quite as true of 
the explanation of nonsense, as of the dissection of life, 
that “ you lose it in the moment you detect.” Instead, 
then, of disgusting ourselves, or readers, with more detail- 
ed criticism, we leave the author’s principles to be ex- 
posed, “at one fell swoop,” by the simple confrontation by 
the true theory in the sequel. We will only add, before 
proceeding to the applications of Mr. Lewis, that his truly 
hideous attempts at definition are owing, apparently, to 
an utter oversight of the essential character of the phe- 
nomena, which consist, not as he supposes, in mental af- 
fections alone; nor yet in material properties alone, but in 
certain relations between the two, and as developed in a 
certain serves. It may be fair, however, by way of extenu- 
ation, to remark, that the error is shared by most writers 
upon similar subjects. 

To the province of Opinion thus, well or ill, assigned, is 
appropriated the principle of Authority ; which Mr. Lewis 
detines to be the “principle of adopting the belief of 
others, on a matter of Opinion, without reference to the 
particular ground upon which that belief may rest.” The 
application, then, of this principle, constitutes the precise 
object of the book; and the author’s plan—which we are 
happy to find less exceptionable than his principles—is in- 
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dicated in the following passage, which will serve as a 
programme to our analysis: 

“Tn pursuing the inquiry, &e., I shall attempt, first, to describe the 
circumstances under which opinions are usually derived from authori- 
ty; and, next, to ascertain the marks of sound or trustworthy au- 
thority in matters of opinion. Having shown what are the best in- 
dications of the competent judges in each subject, I shall inquire as 
to their numerical ratio to the rest of the community, and shall after- 
wards offer some remarks upon the application of the principle of 
authority to questions of civil government. Lastly, I shall make 
some suggestions upon the best means of creating a trustworthy au- 
thority in matters of Opinion, and of guarding against the abuses to 
which the principle of authority is liable.” (p. 7.) 


Respecting the extent to which opinion is founded upon 
authority, Mr. Lewis ranks, in the first class, the opinions 
of children, which appertain to all mankind for a certain 
portion of life, and are necessarily derived from the teach- 
ings of parents, of pedagogues, of priests. Some are also 
conveyed in language, “ words being often counters, not 
money, [money, not counters ?] to children.” In this way, 
succeeding generations are infected with the errors, as 
well as enriched by the truths, of their predecessors. But 
the necessary evil is further extenuated by the fact, that 
the transmission supplies a principle of connection and 
continuity to society, and keeps cach new generation thus 
anchored to the preceding, from wandering into the wild- 
est divagations. Not merely this, but the author might 
have added that, by it alone, is the progression of humani- 
ty rendered possible. Nor is, moreover, the alloy of error 
at all so serious as he supposes. He does not distinguish 
(as who indeed does?) that the practical consequences of 
error are not uniformly the same under all social condi- 
tions. Error may be likened to an acate angle at the cen- 
tre of a circle, of which, at first, and for some time, the 
span or base seems inconsiderable, but widens as the ra- 
dial sides are produced. The angle, or the error, is the 
same throughout ideally ; but, physically, practically, the 
subtending ares are very different, as the circumference 
expands from individual to individual, from generation to 
generation, from nation to nation, from age to age. Hence, 
in fact, the diverse criteria both of error and truth, 
which have prevailed in different communities and in 
successive epochs of the world: and which, being wholly, 
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or for the most part, of necessity false, must have 
made the progress, if not the perpetuation of the spe- 
cies, impossible, if error could produce the same delete- 
rious consequences in all situations. But the truth is, 
that its real influence, whether material or moral, upon 
human conduct, diminishes in the inverse ratio to intellect- 
ual development. It is, therefore, least in the childhood 
of the individual, as of the race. It is not much greater 
in the multitude, who remain perpetual children in this 
respect. 

The multitude are, accordingly, rightly classed by Mr. 
Lewis, in the next grade of dependency upon Authority. 
Even the modern diffusion of popular education and lite- 
rature, can yield, he thinks, the working classes no more 
than slight fragmentary glimpses, and this of the passing 
topics of the day; but must always leave them incapable 
of really forming an opinion, or performing an operation 
of judgment, above the half-instinctive routine of their 
callings. The middle classes are in a better condition to 
acquire the capacity, and exhibit it, he says, occasionally, 
though but in matters of practical detail, in trade, manu- 
factures, and the mechanical arts. Assenting to the defi- 
ciency in both the cases, we would remark that the author 
puts the deficiency quite too much to the account of ex- 
ternal circumstances, the lack of leisure and of pecuniary 
means; not considering that the ways of mankind, with all 
these appliances at command, could, at best, be only quali- 
fied to repeat the reasonings of others, but not to form in- 
dependent opinions of their own. This he presently at- 
tests himself, in declaring the “wealthier classes”—who 
“have the leisure and means for study,” and have receiv- 
ed a “liberal education”—to be not much more advanced 
in the manufacture of their own opinions, in the exertion 
of original thought. But, for these, too, he finds an apol- 
ogy in the distractions of politics or of play. The answer 
is, that this “effect, defective comes by cause,” and that 
the cause why men beiake them to active life, or to 
amusements, is, in a large part, the want of organic power 
for contemplation. 

We should not fear to extend the same corrective, to 
impute the like defect, to the next class on the author’s 
scale of dependants upon authority, and whom he sup- 
poses to be possessed of the capacity to examine, but 
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swayed against their betier knowledge, by the “prevailing 
fashion.” “They fear,” says he, “singularity more than 
error; they accept numbers as the index of truth, and they 
follow the crowd. The dislike of labour, the fear of un- 
popularity, the danger even of setting up individual opin- 
ion against established convictions and the voice of the 
multitude, contribute to strengthen this inclination.” This 
is a description which never applies, we think, to men of 
genuine capacity. A truly independent thinker is neces- 
sarily an honest man; honest in his opinions, if not always 
in his actions. And because he is intellectually honest, 
he is morally brave. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
man without conviction is a man without courage and 
without conscience. They are the opposite types of the 
philosopher and the politician. The latter, accordingly, is 
the class to whom the author’s designation seems speci- 
fically appropriate. But it is a character not favourably 
known for the power of original thinking, or borrowing 
its opinions any less through impotence than accommoda- 
tion. Be the explanation, however, as it will, the fact it- 
self is such as described; and this, it should be stated, was 
the present object of Mr. Lewis. It was only important 
to rectify the implication of his loose language, that the 
dependance here, or in any of the preceding classes, was 
at all arbitrary. The derivation might indeed be velun- 
tary in the descending order; as, for example, a dema- 
gogue may, for the nonce, take certain opinions from the 
multitude; but, for the real and ruling part of his know- 
ledge, he is no less dependant, himself, upon a superior 
source, than the multitude are, in general, for theirs upon 
him; so that, the mass of opinion, in every community, 
proceeds ultimately from a few individuals, who occupy 
the apex of the pyramid, against whose contemplative 
brows are broken the clouds of the dark unknown, thence 
descending and percolating the several layers of society, 
in a thousand streams of single transmission or springs 
of reproduction, and conveying freshness and fertility to 
the lowest popular plain. 

This ultimate fountain of authority is the philosopher ; 
but even the philosophers themselves must, as Mr. Lewis 
remarks of author’s generally, take many of their opinions 
upon trust from one another. So takes “a mathematician 
his historical and political opinions, and a moral philoso- 
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pher or historian his physical opinions.” We have only 
to add, that the necessity seems to be transitory in this in- 
stance. It results from the scientific imperfection and 
sporadic cultivation of the various departments of know- 
ledge. But when these shall have been all explored, so 
to speak, into each other, and thus embodied and simpli- 
fied into one grand logical system, then will it be scarce 
more difficult to compass the principles of the whole, than 
it had been hitherto to master the details of any one de- 
partment; scarce more difficult, we say, to our occupying 
the position of the true philosopher, at the centre or nu- 
cleus of the scientific tissue. But there is still another 
source of authority, and the topmost on the scale, to which 
even the philosopher must remain indebted much more 
durably. This authority is himself; that is to say, his 
confidence in the accuracy of examinations he formerly 
made, but of which the mind may afterwards retain no 
more than the general results. 

From these, the actual sources of opinion—a descrip- 
tion under which Mr. Lewis confounds the mere propa- 
gators with the real producers—he proceeds, in the third 
chapter, to consider the marks of trustworthy authority, 
and the qualifications of a competent judge in matters of 
speculation and of practice. 

In ascertaining the marks of sound authority in matters 
. of Opinion, he deems it proper to premise the qualifica- 
tions of a witness in matters of Fact. His account of 
these would add nothing novel to popular acquaintance 
with the court rules respecting testimony ; which he does, 
indeed, but repeat, and in all their philosophical impreci- 
sion. For example, he says of statements of fact: “They 
rest entirely on the credit due to known or assignable wit- 
nesses.” How many known witnesses, with all the tech- 
nical qualities of credibility, would suffice to prove to an 
intelligent tribunal that a stone was seen to soar sponta- 
neously off the earth into the air?’ How many such mir- 
acles have been attested by multitudes of witnesses so 
qualified, and to which no rational man of the present 
day would yet attach the least credit? What, then, would 
be the difficulty in both these cases? Why, plainly, the 
want of an element quite fundamental in all testimony— 
the objective probability, or, at least, possibility of fact. 
For the rest, this omission of the “part of Hamlet,’ by 
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Mr. Lewis, is but in keeping with his misconception, as 
above exposed, of the nature of Fact, which he rests ef- 
fectually, it will be remembered, on the feelings of the re- 
cipient, as here the proof, upon his testamentary qualities. 
And yet he betrays, on the latter head, a glimpse of the 
truth, in the next page; where, speaking of anonymous 
testimony, he admits that “extraneous circumstances” may 
support and accredit a statement, which, left to itself, 
would fall to the ground.” (p. 23.) 

It is worth noting, that here, too, the original error pur- 
sues the author into the other extreme department of Rea- 
soning. “Arguments,” he tells us, “have a probative 
force, quite independent of the person by whom they are 
invented or propounded.” Not merely this, but they have, 
in truth, no other probative force whatever, than such as 
is thus independent. When there appears to be any per- 
sonal enhancement, such as the author’s expression im- 
plies, it belongs, of course, to the article of testimony. 
Nor is this a grammatical expression, as may be supposed, 
without seeing the context. The interpolation is fully 
verified by the following short and significant circum- 
stance, which occurs in a foot-note of Mr. Lewis. In il- 
lustration of the text in question, he quotes, from Boswell’s 
Johnson, the admirable simile of Bacon on this subject, 
which compares Testimony to an arrow shot from a 
long-bow—the force of it depending on the strength of the 
hand that draws it; and Argument, on the other hand, to 
an arrow from a cross-bow, “ which has great force, though 
shot by a child.” The same force was the reading of Ba- 
con, as of truth, and no doubt the repetition of Johnson; 
but that did not well tally, we perceive, with the theory of 
Mr. Lewis. 

Having thus indicated the requisites, both of Argument 
and Testimony, (as he conceives them,) the author pro- 
ceeds to his proper province of Authority. His summing 
up of the distinction between them is as follows: 


—‘Tn questions of testimony, I believe a matter of fact, because 
the witness believes it, [and that you suppose it, yourself, intrinsi- 
cally feasible. ] 

—‘ Jn questions of argument, I believe the conclusion to be true, 
[not necessarily true, but correct,] because it is proved by reasons 
satisfactory to my understanding. 

—‘“TIn questions of authority, I believe a matter of Opinion, be- 
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cause it is believed by a person whom I consider a competent judge 
of the question.” 

The constituents of competent authority are much rarer 
than those of a witness. The generaliiy of men may be 
good witnesses to facts, and to all facts whatever, alike. 
But most men are good authority for no sort of opinion; 
few men are competent in several. No man is competent 
in all sorts of opinions, and still less in all varieties of sub- 
jects. Within these limits, the qualifications of a good 
authority are assigned to beas follows: The first is, that 
he should have given long study and deep thought to the 
subject, if speculative ; and, if practical, joined adequate 
experience. The second, that he should have mental 
powers of a compass to master the subject, and adapted 
to its specifie character. The third, that he shouid have 
no personal interest in the matter, or be of such integrity 
as may guarantee egainst its reverting influence upon his 
opinions. There is little to object to these qualifications 
in themselves; but, perhaps, the second should take the 
place of the first in the order of importance, as it does in 
the order of nature. 

The detailed illustration to which the author proceeds, 
upon each head, is not always equally commendable, at 
least in the aspects of theory. In maiters of practical 
bearing, however, and cyen in the middle region (so to call 
it) of principle—the axiomata media of Bacon—he has 
here, as, indeed, throughout the book, many judicious and 
intelligent, if not very new or profound observations. We 
quote the following as a specimen of this fairer side of 
the work, and also as still more pertinent to the Amerjcan 
than even to the English people. Speaking of the value 
of experience, the author goes on: 


“ But, on the other hand, mere practical aptitude can never enable 
a man to practice a profession with success, wnless he 7s well grounded 
m vis principles, By dexterity and a sort of legerdemain, he may 
conceal his defects, and divert attention from his weak points; but 
he never can be permanently successful. The great practitioners, 
whether in war, polities, law, medicine, the fine arts, or any other de- 
partment of apphed knowledge, have all combined a careful study of 
principles and patient observation, with a practical genius. Practi- 
tioners, who are ignorant of the principles of their profession or art, 
Instead of acting according to general maxims, of which they under- 
stand the ground, steer their course, and sometimes merely grope 
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their way, by means of analogies ; that is to say, they argue from 
one case or instance to another, without being able to bring both of 
them under one general rule or premise. The practical man, who 
has studied the theory of the subject in which he is employed, com- 
bines that tact which results from experience, with knowledge of gen- 
eral principles. He is not only imbued with the theory, but he has 
also learned to apply it in practice, and he has acquired the facility, 
promptitude, correctness, and confidence of judement, which result 
from habit and experience, in the practical application of a sound 
theory, in the use of an art founded upon matured science.” (p. 33.) 


But, respecting the constituents of this sound theory, the 
criterion of this maturer science, Mr. Lewis, as just inti- 
mated, reiterates his fundamental error. Science he makes 
nothing more than the agreement of authorities in opinion. 
“Tf all the able and honest men who have diligently stu- 
died the subject, or most of them, concur, and if this con- 
sent extends over several successive generations, at an en- 
lightened period, and in all or most civilized countries, 
then the authority is at its greatest height.” (p. 42.) Now, 
evidently this vague definition, even with all its indefinite 
limitations, either admits many tenets of religion, and not 
a few other exploded absurdities of hypothesis, into the 
category of science, or it leaves science still afloat, with 
the rest, in the chaos of opinion. For example, the dog- 
mas of Christianity, at least those termed “ fundamentals,” 
will answer the description in every particular. They 
have been concurred in by most of the able and honest 
men who have studied them diligently. The consent has 
extended not merely through several generations, but 
through several successive centuries, and in most, if not 
all, the civilized countries of the period. The same might 
be said of astrology, and with, perhaps, a stricter proprie- 
ty, as professing to rest exclusively upon human author- 
ity. And so of alchemy, natural magic, and a dozen other 
systems, which would have been all conformable, not 
many centuries ago, to Mr. Lewis’ conditions of science. 
But can that be a true criterion of science, which suits 
absurdity as well, with merely a difference of time? Or 
does it alter the case essentially, though the one epoch 
should be more advanced, and dubbed by its own genera- 
tion an “enlightened age? ”Who, besides, may determine 
the title to this fluctuating competency, either in an abso- 
lute, or even the comparative sense? ‘There is not anage 
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of mankind that has not been, successively, the only 
“enlightened,” (excepting, always, the imaginary golden 
age). Who can say, then, that the present is not in the 
like predicament, and will not rank among the dark ages 
of future times? Is it not, in fact, so styled already by 
the major portion of Christian authority ; and not in refe- 
rence, as first suggested, to any prospective results of the 
march of science, but, on the contrary, in direct compari- 
son with the past, and that special part of the past which 
the learned call the epoch of “darkness,” and the pious 
esteem the “golden” ages of faith? 

Mr. Lewis, then, is no less fluctuating or futile in his 
tests of science, than we found him in his conceptions of 
fact and of opinion. And his error is consistently the 
same, throughout. To fact, we have already seen him 
give the subjective basis of individual feeling ; to opinion, 
the subjective basis of common consent. We now see 
him give to science, itself, the equally subjective basis of 
authority. This, it may be remarked, is an absurdity, at 
once kindred and contrary to the conceptual necessity of 
Dr. Whewell. The one places the test of science in the 
consent of the race; the other, in the conception of the 
individual. The former has distorted the progressive 
theory of induction, by dint of conning Mills’s Logic, with 
the capacities of a politician; the other, though a reve- 
rend Professor, has dwarfed the Archetypes of Plato into 
the compass of individual consciousness, in obedience to 
the pressure of a positiveage. The fundamental error of 
Mr. Lewis being thus laid bare, to its very climax, we 
shall not anticipate here the general rectification alluded 
to, farther than simply to remind the reader, that authori- 
ty makes, as such, no part whatever of the matter of sci- 
ence; that it only serves it, like other phenomena, in quality 
of evidence ; that sound opinions, as well as real facts, 
are entirely compatible with a false theory of the subject; 
that, in short, toa man thoroughly imbued with the pro- 
per conception of science, not all the authority of his 
generation could weigh a feather to the contrary. 

So familiar, indeed, is all this, in' the concrete form of 
particulars, that the author is here, again, as on the topics 
of fact and opinion, led unconsciously and inconsistently 
to note the truth. He instances astronomy as an estab- 
lished science, because “there has been a general agree- 
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ment of its professors, for more than a century :” this 
argument being, doubtless, implied by the fact, that “al- 
manacs, constructed in different places, proceed upon the 
same principles, and coincide in their predictions.” But, 
he adds, “These predictions, moreover, ure always con- 
Jirmed by the events.” Now this, though thus subjoined, in 
the guise of a supernumerary, is the real constituent and 
characteristic of the science in question, as of every other. 
For, of all alike, the essence consists, not in the utmost 
authority or argument of human opinions, in themselves, 
but in their confirmation by events, whether future, past or 
present. The conformity is more telling, in the form of 
prediction, only from the circumstance that the future has 
been made less frequently to lie, and lends itself less easily 
to the complicity of imposture. Even the “Rochester 
Spirits” pretend to no knowledge of the future in the 
things of earth. 

It is not the purpose, in signalizing these practical lap- 
ses into sound doctrine, to expose the rather laudable 
inconsistencies of Mr. Lewis. We have, also, the no less 
useful and more liberal design, of characterizing the re- 
deeming traits, as well as the defects, of the book. For 
the work is, throughout, a curious compound of these 
opposite qualities. Along the surface, you have an in- 
crustation of shrewd observation and practical intelli- 
gence; while, underneath, reigns the utmost disorder, if 
not destitution, of principles. In illustration of the former 
feature, as well as for the American applicability of the 
suggestions, we cite another specimen, before passing 
from this chapter. 

The author is speaking of the greater difficulties at- 
tending the moral and political, than the physical and 
mathematical, sciences—a difference which he erroneously 
refers to the “nature of the subject,” instead of merely its 
degree of complexity. He remarks, however, truly, that 
although the sciences of the former class be now treated 
in a scientific manner, by speculative writers, yet “the 
principles of these sciences are involved in the practical 
questions to which the daily business of life gives birth, 
and which are discussed in newspapers and pamphlets, 
at public meetings and large legislative assemblies. The 
best ascertained principles are therefore constantly liable 
to be disputed, misinterpreted or misapplied, by persons 
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imperfectly acquainted with the subject, who take it up 
hastily and with a special object, and who are acted on 
by gusts of popular passion, or by the interests of parti- 
cular individuals or classes. In this manner, opinions 
upon moral or political subjects are multiplied, the autho- 
ray of sound and scientific principles is weakened, the judg- 
ment of the public is distracted and perplexed, the difficulty of 
the selection of safe guides is increased, and an anarchical 
state of public opinion is created. On the other hand, it 
ought not to be overlooked, that municipal or positive law, 
among the political sciences, receives an exclusively scien- 
tific and professional treatment: and hence the utility of 
institutions which promote an enlightened spirit among 
the leaders of the legal profession, and the importance of 
improvements in jurisprudence, as directing the moral 
sentiments of a nation.” (P. 46.) But useful, we would 
add, and important beyond even these great influences, 
and perhaps all others together, would be the guidance of 
a truly enlightened and independent public press ;—as a 
press of the opposite qualities is, not only, as just de- 
scribed, the chief agent in anarchizing opinion, and con- 
founding error with truth, but tends to stifle the faculty. of 
judgment and the love of truth themselves, by debauching 
the understanding and conscience of the people. Has this 
malign influence aught to do with the laxity of public 
morals observable, undoubtedly, among American polltti- 
cians, and imputed by foreigners to a large portion of our 
people? Certain it is, that no country could be afflicted 
with a greater curse, and that its ravages are redoubled in 
a community like ours, where all things, up to the very 
laws,—the organic laws of the constitution itself—are 
afloat upon the popular breath. 

Another passage, of like admonitory significance in the 
same line. ‘The author closes his catalogue of the marks 
of trustworthy authority, with the indications by contra- 
riety to be derived from the several sorts of imposture. 
Of these, he goes on to remark truly : 


“ There is no species so captivating, so well suited to the present 
time, and, consequently, so likely to meet with temporary success, as 
that which assumes the garb and mimics the phraseology of science. 
As hypocrisy has been said to be the homage which vice renders to 
virtue, so is the imitation ‘of scientific forms the homage which im- 
posture renders to seience. It is, however, a species of homage by 
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which the vassal often obtains, for a time, a superiority over the lord. 
Still, the growth of a scientific spirit, to which is due, no doubt, the 
delusion, proves, in the end, too strong for the delusion itself. Those 
who, with a mere smattering of scientific knowledge, seek to impose 
upon the multitude by a parade of mystical jargon, and a whole 
apparatus of learned phraseology, are quickly detected by competent 
and instructed judges. Their mode of procedure is, in fact, only one 
degree removed above that of the well-known impostor in the novel, 
wih his quotations of Greek and his appeals to Sanchoniathon and 
Berosus.” Pp. 55-6, 


Of this character, precisely, are nine-tenths of the books 
of science, both educational and general, which are manu- 
factured in this country. But we, alone, perhaps, have 
carried scientific quacking a good deal farther than this. 
Not content with simply conglomerating the nomencla- 
tures of all sciences, the crude compost, as if too recon- 
dite for the natural faculties of man, is commonly pre- 
tended to have been revealed through mesmerism or clair- 
voyance! This new advance in the art of “humbug” 
explains the scandalous success attending the nursery 
impostures of Davis, the so-called “ Poughkeepsie Seer ;” 
or, rather, of the theological pedant and the literary char- 
latan, who are said to prepare, behind the curtain, these 
new-fanglings of Swedenborg. The cause, however, of 
this American prevalence and peculiarity of the mischief, 
is of a nature to give the hope, while it shows the need, 
of an early reform: for it consists in the double circum- 
stance, that the “scientific spirit” our author speaks of is 
nowhere else so general, among the body of the people, and 
that no other civilized community is, perhaps, so deficient 
in the usual means of affording it the proper food and 
protection from abuse, so destitute of minds possessing 
either the due or the disciplined instruction to constitute 
a public authority in science. 

The ensuing chapter considers the applicability of au- 
thority to questions of religion, and comes to the following 
conclusions : 


1st. “That no argument, as to the distinctive or characteristic doc- 
trines of the several Christian sects, exists among the theologians of 
Christendom, and, consequently, that no church or denomination of 
Christians can claim assent to its tenets, and, by its legitimate au- 
thority, command the betief of a conscientious inquirer, on the 
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grounds on which a reasonable deference may be paid to authority 
in secular matters. ! 

“9d. That, although there is no agreement as to the peculiar 
doctrines of any Christian church, there is an agreement among all 
civilized nations, in accepting some form of Christianity, and in re- 
cognizing the Christian revelation, according to some construction of 
its effect and intent.” P. 1038. 


That is to say, in the plain language which a politician 
will never employ, that there exists no sufficient authority 
in the subject at all. The proposition is avowed expressly 
as to the “peculiarities” of the different sects. But is not 
an agreement in only “some form of Christianity,” or 
“some construction of revelation,” an admission of disa- 
greement in all but the generic name? In other words, 
do not these peculiarities themselves, of the several sects, 
answer each the description of belonging to some form of 
Christianity, and even to some construction of Scripture, 
though just excluded formally from the pale of agreement, 
and, consequently, of authority? In short, the very ex- 
istence of this diversity of forms and constructions, is a 
direct denial, to the same effect. For the rest, this is 
quite conformable to the principle of “ private judgment,” 
which yet the author repudiates, and which is the renun- 
ciation of all authority erected into an axiom. 

The truth is, that Mr. Lewis, and perhaps, also, the 
common opinion, seems to mistake the real foundation of 
religion in this respect. That foundation is never autho- 
rity—at least, according to the author’s own definition of 
the term :—that is to say, the concurrent opinion of the 
most impartial and enlightened men of a civilized age. 
Religion, on the contrary, rests, at bottom, on the popular 
feelings ; the superstructure is raised by the hand of theo- 
logians, a class brought up (not very “impartially ”) to 
inculcate the established tenets, not to investigate their 
truth; and these tenets are, moreover, but the popular 
feelings still, only objectified into symbols or generalized 
into doctrines. They are never, therefore, imposed or 
accepted upon mere authority. We speak, of course, of 
the unrevealed religion of heathenism, and of Christianity, 
so far, alone, as it may partake of a human character. 
But religion, in this sense, is the philosophy of the popular, 
as it has been of the primitive, mind, and the correspond- 
ing method or logic is language. Both spring from two 
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of the earliest and most imperative of the reflex wants of 
man, namely, explanation to himself, and exposition to his 
fellows, of the impressions and emotions of his experience. 
Hence the analogy, remarked by the author, between the 
insulation of the various creeds of Christianity, and the 
perpetuation of a particular language. 


“ Both belong to a class,” says he, “of which the forms are va- 
rious; but cach variety, having once arisen, is unchanging, and, 
when adopted by a nation, remains. Both prevail locally, and are 
transmitted, by a faithful tradition, from father to son.” 


Why this peculiarity,-we may now comprehend. It 
must be observed, however, that the transmission is not 
substantial, but merely formal: the materials of both are 
born in the hopes, the fears, the faculties, of the new 
being. Also, it is not true that they are, either of them, 
unchanging, as the analogy is intended to illustrate. And 
this mistake is the fitter for remark, among so many, that 
it is directly declarative of the author’s fundamental over- 
sight. It avows the absurdity that religions and languages 
are stationary, in exception to the constant progress of 
every human institution. Not only this, but in opposition 
to the plain testimony of history. For does not history 
point us out, in every civilized region of the earth, the 
multitudinous idioms of the aboriginal savages, conver- 
ging progressively into one national language? and this 
general language, again, continuing to undergo a succes- 
sion of transformations, according to definite laws? And, 
in religion, how came the primeval fetichism to be uni- 
formly succeeded by the worship of the elements, and 
these by polytheism, and polytheism by monotheism, unless 
by the same progressive process? The process, it is true, 
is particularly slow, in the subjects of language and reli- 
gion, and the motion may thus escape a man whose pur- 
view should be limited to the petty scale of the Christian 
era, or even chronology. As to the cause of the peculiar 
slowness, it results from the primitive place of both the 
subjects in question, among the infant manifestations of 
the intellect. For, as the public mind, lke the body, be- 
comes infantile, though less and less so with every suc- 
ceeding generation, it continues to clog, with the whole 
weight of the inert multitude, the march of religion and 
language, the two indispensable agencies in its primary 
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development. Whereas, rational speculation, especially 
at the stage of science, may soar continuously, from age 
to age, on the eagle pinions of the riper intellects, and 
dispense itself from all care of being comprehensible to 
the crowd. ; 

The sort of authority applicable to religion, is, then, 
the consent of the multitude, which Mr. Lewis allows, 
himself, to be no authority at all. Thus it is that lan- 
guage, too, has been submitted expressly to the same 
popular arbitrament. Respecting religion, with which, 
alone, is our present concern, the incongruity between Its 
principle and the principle of authority is directly evinced, 
by the circumstance, that the former is properly subject- 
ive, a thing of feeling; whereas, the latter is essentially 
objective, and the result of acquisition. The things, how- 
ever, meet and coalesce. But it is only by the superin- 
duction upon religion, of the riper development, called 
metaphysics, and which constitute, in this general sense, 
the appropriate province of authority. The result is the 
systematization of religion, known as dogmatic theology. 
But as this application of authority goes no deeper than 
the foreign form, does not bear upon the proper substance 
of religion, he need not wonder, with Mr. Lewis, and the 
eminent writers who share his surprise, that it produces, 
among the different sects of Christianity, no perceptible 
tendency to a unity of doctrine, such as plainly progresses 
between the divergencies of the same communities in 
matters of positive knowledge and science. 

In addition to this inconsistency with his own definition 
of authority, betrayed in repeating the tendency just de- 
scribed, Mr. Lewis commits an oversight of philosophy 
and of fact, in failing to recognize the actual tendency to 
be quite the reverse. For the Christian sects of the re- 
formation, so far from subsequently converging, are, on 
the contrary, subdividing, and diverging, daily, more and 
more, as may be seen, especially in this country, where 
the natural course is left the freest play. And the natural 
course, in this case, is the process of analysis, destined to 
destroy, by filtering away, the ancient structures of dog- 
matism, to disenthral the human mind from its spiritual 
constraint, and restore religion to its proper sphere in the 
individual feelings and judgment—thus elementizing it, 
perhaps, for anew and more rational recomposition. How 
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consummately absurd, then, is the concluding sentiment 
of the author, that “it would be extremely desirable, for 
the guidance of people in general, that a consistent au- 
thority, in questions of Christian theology, should exist.” 
That is to say, it would be extremely desirable that the 
power of Hildebrand should be re-established, with its 
natural sanction, the inquisition: for these are the neces- 
sary tonsequences of a completely catholic authority in 
religion. From all which, the reader may judge of the 
philosophical competence of Mr. Lewis, as well as the 
execution of his book, in the particulars of religion and 
authority. 

It is unnecessary, and would be useless, therefore, to 
follow him through the next chapter, which labours to 
determine the “proper province” of authority. Practi- 
cally, however, the districts are indicated well enough. 
The most extensive is occupied by the learned professions, 
which are institutions of authority, authenticated by the 
state. As conscience is held to need direction, the same 
as conduct, the practice of auricular confession is properly 
enumerated by Mr. Lewis, who has also, it should be 
noted, the Protestant liberality, to add, that the indecen- 
cies, for which the books of casuistry have been so crudely 
maligned, are, in this, their true historic import, no more 
reprehensible, in reality, than the like descriptions in the 
treatises of medicine or jurisprudence. Besides the pro- 
fessions, both spiritual and temporal, there is also to be 
reckoned the more limited authority of the trades. Cur- 
que in sua arte credendum est is a maxim of all times, 
though its force goes on diminishing, in proportion as the 
various arts are analyzed into their principles, in the cor- 
responding sciences, and thus rendered more comprehen- 
sible to the general philosopher than to the several arti- 
sans themselves. Last among these seats of authority, 
in the sphere of private business, the author notes those 
shop-keepers who make no “second price,” and who sup- 
ply, by their skill and integrity, the ignorance of the pur- 
chaser, charging, of course, a commission for the implied 
authentication. 

In public affairs, the principal authorities consist in 
deliberative bodies. Here, however, authority appears in 
a state of transition, and leans, in part, upon the adjacent 
province of reason. For the advice of such assemblies 
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is usually enforced by argument. Even thus supported, 
the value of authority is, Mr. Lewis thinks, small, in this 
department, because of the uncertainty of scientific pre- 
diction, concerning social events. Upon this we may re- 
mark, that he exaggerates the uncertainty, owing, on the 
one hand, to the superficial range, so often instanced, of 
his own philosophy ; and, on the other, to his following, 
as usual, the mere letter of Mr. Mill, whose chapters upon 
this subject are by no means the most satisfactory portions 
of his system of logic. We join issue upon the illustra- 
tion selected by Mr. L. himself: 


“« Such anticipations, even of the most sagacious judges,” says he, 
“can have scarcely better claim to confidence than the predictions 
of a weather-almanac. For example, who, in the year 1788, could 
have predicted the social and political state of France, and a large 
part of Europe, at any period of the Revolution, the Consulate or 
the Empire ?” 


We answer, that there are several men in France itself, 
at the present moment, who, if then living, and possessed, 
as now, of the immediate acquisitions to political expe- 
rience and philosophy, might have predicted, at least in 
general terms, the critical phases of the successive epochs 
assigned. That an extensive and profound study of his- 
tory did not necessarily give an insight into this futurity, 
is proved by the remark of Gibbon, upon the early stages 
of that great change. “How many years,” said he, wri- 
ting at the end of 1789, “before France can recover any 
vigour, or resume her station among the powers of Eu- 
rope.” And, even if he had then predicted the great de- 
velopment of popular and military energy, which ensued 
in France, upon the invasion of the French territory and 
the attempts to restore the royal authority, his prediction 
must have been founded upon such uncertain and arbitra- 
rily chosen grounds, as to deserve little more than the 
name of a guess. They must, perhaps, then, for the rea- 
son just suggested ; but it does not follow, as the author 
implies, that the necessity continues. Nor is it the mere 
“study” of history, however extensive and profound, that 
can qualify, either then or now, for prediction: its erudi- 
tion may make pedants, but prophets are only made by 
its sclence. And Gibbon, without a superior in so many 
attributes of the historian, was yet, by the necessity of his 
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age, not far ahead of Mr. Lewis himself, in that funda- 
mental condition of political seership, the scientific theory 
of civilization. 


“Who, in January, 1848, could haye predicted,” continues our 
author, “ the series of events which have occurred, on the continent 
of Europe, since that period ; and who, if he had happened to con- 
Jecture something near the truth, could have ventured to say that 
his convictions were derived from sure data?” P. 137. 


_ To this last challenge we must be pardoned for reply- 
ing by a personal allusion ; the argument will thus be a 
minimis, and, therefore, of the most conclusive. We an- 
swer, then, that the present writer did, in fact, so predict: 
not, indeed, the whole series of events thus alluded to, but 
only the mother event—from which, however, it had been 
no more difficult to predict the sequency of the others 
than to foresee the production of a series of waves by an 
earthquake, in mid ocean. Nor was it the bare event of 
the late French revolution, but its peculiar social character, 
that was the precise point of the prediction, and, conse- 
quently, its higher triumph, presupposing, as it necessarily 
did, the speedy occurrence itself, as a simple matter of 
course. And, as to the data, they, too, remain on record, 
and are, we pretend, so “sure,” as not only to involve, as 
consequences, all the late revolutionary, and even the 
later reactions, but also to enable us, if occasion required, 
to predict the very different issues of the next movement. 
And both had been delivered, not merely in January, 1848, 
but—what no doubt enhances the fact—in, we think, Oc- 
tober, 1847.* Nevertheless, it is quite true, that there is 
great uncertainty in the subject in question. But it is no 
longer in the state of chaos that Mr. Lewis would repre- 
sent, except, indeed, to those who continue, as he evidently 
does, to take the metaphysics of the ancient philosophies 
and the trivialities of modern politicians for truisms, that 
are to hold through all time. 

Another source of authority, in public affairs, is the 
historian. It is the last enumerated by our author, who 
goes into a long description of the several species. But 
nothing is here elicited worth blaming or praising. And 
so we dismiss the present head, by surmounting this pyra- 
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mid of authority with the climax above prepared—name- 
ly, the philosopher or man of science, who is the autho- 
rity of authorities. 

The author next considers the relative number of the 
persons thus competent to guide opinion. He rightly rates 
it at a small minority of every community. The propor- 
tion is, in truth, a great deal lower than it comes to by 
his account, in which the several trades and professions 
are reckoned as so many original sources, whereas they 
are mostly the mere distributing tanks of authority. The 
number would be thus reduced to the few general think- 
ers or philosophers, by whom the secondary depositions 
of all species are supplied. At least, the latter could be 
included, in only this qualified sense, and in reference to 
the multitude, who receive their second-hand instruction. 
As to the multitude itself, its opinion, or rather, feeling, 
has no authority, of any sort, upon any subject. 

There are, however, certain subjects, in regard to which 
the popular sentiment is allowed to be decisive, in fact, if 
not by right. Such are, in the first place, the liberal arts: 
for example, poetry, painting, oratory, also language, in 
both the aspects of idiom and style. For this exceptional 
jurisdiction, Mr. Lewis cites abundant authorities ; but 
does little more than they had done to explain it. He 
remarks, however, that the popular opinion is authority ; 
not in the excellence, but merely for the success, of a pro- 
duction of art. With his confusion of theory, he could 
scarce be expected to go much farther, and perceive that 
even this would evince it to be no authority, no opinion, 
and, consequently, no exception at all. The voice of the 
people is an embodiment of emotions, not of opinions; an 
expression of pleasure, not of judgment. Its alleged de- 
cision, upon works of art, belong, therefore, to the cate- 
gory of fact, not that of opinion and of authority. 

The explanation will equally apply to this apparent 
anomaly in the other instance adduced by Mr. Lewis, to 
wit, the subject of politics. In this case, the author has 
come practically nearer the truth. He reiterates that 
the authority of the people, in political matters, is va- 
lid only so far as it “can be resolved into the testimo- 
ny of a multitude of witnesses, respecting a matter of 
fact.” He forgot, however, that his system excluded, even 
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to the remoteness of contradistinection, the appropriate 
evidence of fact, which is testimony, from the province of 
authority, which is the evidence of opinion! In short, 
the weight of the multitude, in things political, and even 
esthetical, is entirely of a piece with the so-called autho- 
rity above ascribed to them, in the subject of religion. 
There is a curious recognition of this analogy by Lord 
Bacon, in a passage cited by Mr. Lewis, to prove the 
nullity of popular opinion. Pronouncing this opinion to be 
the “ worst of all tests of truth, in intellectual matters,” (in 
rebus intellectualibus,) Bacon adds, “exceplio piviNIs ET 
POLITICIS, in Guibus suffragiorum pro est.” Here is, in the 
first place, a high confirmation of the solution above sup- 
plied, to the effect that the suffrage of the multitude is the 
supreme law in religious affairs. Again, the conjunction 
of these with politics, in the terms of the exception, attests 
that both belong, in this respect, to the same category. 
Nor is the testimony to either point at all the less, but 
rather the more, valid, from the fact that Bacon saw no 
clearer than does Mr. Lewis, himself, the true reason of 
either his own classification or exception. And that the 
great philosopher was in this predicament, is left unques- 
tionable, by his very words; for he brings religion and 
politics together, and submits them both, exceptionally, to 
the suffrage of the people, expressly on the ground that 
they consist in matters of pure intellect. Whereas, the 
true ground is quite the contrary, namely, that they are 
matters of simple feeling, (we mean, of course, in the 
rudimentary relation in question,) and that the mere feel- 
ings of no majority can make an authority, but only a 
fact. 

This last remark may lend the true key to the next in- 
quiry of Mr. Lewis—concerning the principle of decision 
by majority, in political bodies—and which, though allot- 
ted a separate chapter, and the longest of the book, and 
garnished, as usual, with a line of authorities, from He- 
siod to the present day, leaves, we are sorry to say, the 
difficulty pretty much as he found it. The question is, 
why, in public assemblies, the will of the majority should 
be held to prevail, even against the abstract reason of the 
case and the superior intelligence of the minority? In 
order to fully test the explanation which our principles 
thus offer, it will be proper to premise the answers of a 
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few of the principal writers adduced by Mr. Lewis, in 
illustration of his own. 

The reason is, says Grotius, that it would be contrary to 
nature and equity, that the greater should be led by the 
lesser number. To this, it seems sufficient to reply by the 
mere fact which we have been reviewing ; namely, that in 
all the speculative, all the professional, and even in the 
simply skilled, concerns of life, the many do effectually 
follow the few. But an order of things that has arisen 
spontaneously, that prevails universally, and without 
which, in short, society itself could not exist, cannot pos- 
sibly be contrary to either nature or equity. ay 

The English disciple of Grotius is merely more explicit 
than the master. Dr. Rutherforth thinks the principle of 
the majority rule quite obvious. He says: 

“Tt is plainly most consistent with reason, that the sentiments of 
the majority should prevail and conclude the whole; because it is not 
so likely that a greater number of men should be mistaken, when 
they concur in their judgment, as that a smaller number should be 
mistaken. And this is hkewise most consistent with equity; because, 
in general, the greater number have a proportionally greater interest 
that the purposes of society should succeed well, and have more at 
stake if those purposes should miscarry or be disappointed.” (Jnsti- 
tutes of Nat. Law, i. 1, §1.) 


The comments of Mr. Lewis himself, are quite satisfac- 
tory in reply: 

“Of the two propositions here laid down by Dr. Rutherforth, the 
first is decidedly false. It cannot be affirmed generally, either that 
a large number of men is less likely to be mistaken than a smaller 
number, or that a smaller number is less likely to be mistaken than a 
larger. The second proposition, with respect to the interest of the 
majority, is subject to the deduction, that by “interest” must be un- 
derstood their true interest, as determined by competent judges, and 
not their interest, as conceived by themselves.” 


Very well. But Mr. Lewis goes on to pronounce : 

“The truth is, that no explanation can be given of this rule, except 
that it is resorted to as the only possible expedient! The problem,” 
he adds, “is well solved by Mr. Puffendorf, whose remarks exhaust 
the question.” 

Let Puffendorf, then, be next heard, and, finally, Mr. 
Lewis: 

“Tn all assemblies, (says the former,) the vote of a plurality is re- 
garded as the opinion of each of the members. Not that this is ne- 
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cessary, in virtue of the law of nature, [surely not, as was just shown 
in reference to the opinion of Grotius, here renounced by his disciple, ] 
but because there is scarce any other expedient whereby to terminate 
debate and decide upon a course of action; although, in this way, it 
sometimes happens that the better measure is rejected, Vainly, (in 
consequence of this urgency,) it is objected, as repugnant to nature, 
that the opinion of the less wise should prevail over that of the more 
Wise, merely because the latter are fewer, and that the former should 
ever be competent to bind the others, against their own convictions, 
to some ill-concerted course. I admit that, in matters of speculative 
truth, opinions are to be weighed, and not counted. But we cannot 
apply this maxim to the decision of such affairs as are transacted in 
an assembly, of which the members have all an equal right, &c.”— 
(Droit dela Nature et des Gens, vii. 2, $15.) 


An equal right to what? A right to be wrong? But 
this involves an assumption of the point in dispute. The 
only justification, then, which Puffendorf assigns for the 
rule, is its practical necessity. This he goes on to prove 
in the sequel of the passage, which we do not cite, because 
we are quite willing to concede him the fact. But whether 
this fact should be thought a necessity in the sense of au- 
thorising error; whether there can at all be a necessity, 
any more than a right to be wrong ; whether the necessity 
in question is not, like all others, in reality a law of na- 
ture, and thus of reason and of right—this is a distinction 
which may be found essential to the true solution of the 
problem, after we have submitted the summing up of Mr. 
Lewis. 

“Decision by a majority (says he) places all the members of the 
body upon the same footing, and gives an equal value to the opinion 
of each. It makes no distinction between them as to competency, 
but allows the same weight to the vote of the persons most able, and 
of those least able, to form a correct judgment upon the question to 
be decided. It therefore proceeds upon a principle directly opposed 
to the principle adopted voluntarily by those who are not restrained 
by legal rules : in guiding their practical conduct by the opinions of 
others, they look not to numbers, but to special fitness. The necessety, 
however, of haying resource to this principle, arises from the nature 
of a political government, and the expediency of a coercive, supreme 
power, which implies it. Whenever the ultimate decision is vested in 
a body, there is, by the supposition, no ulterior authority which can, 
in case of difference of opinion, determine who are competent judges 
and who are not. There is, therefore, no other alternative than to 
count the numbers, and to abide by the opinion of the majority. 
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The contrivance may be rude, but it is the least bad* that can be de- 
vised.” (p. 210.) 

Surely this, although the least bad, is, on its face, a sus- 
picious account to be given of a rule, upon which revolve, 
not only with safety, but success, the aggregate affairs of 
the most forward communities of mankind. Were it true, 
the social system, the latest and greatest of Nature’s 
works, would be degraded by a piece of bungling never 
found in the meanest of her productions. But it is not, it 
cannot be, true. Necessity can never be admitted as a 
rule of action; it would really warrant, as it has often 
authorized, the most opposite forms of absurdity and inge- 
nuity. It is, on the contrary, an exception to, a negation 
of, all the positive rules, or more strictly a collective name 
for the limitation of them by nature. So that every case 
of real necessity, according as it is relative and particular, 
or absolute and universal, announces, in the former shape, 
collision, in the latter coincidence, with an unrecognized 
natural law. Such is the fact in the decision by majority, 
which is a so-called necessity of the general kind. This 
rule is demonstrably concurrent with a law of reason and 
of science, though on a principle no less different from the 
numerical notion of Grotius, than it is from the necessa- 
rian alternative of his successors. It would be presump- 
tuous, however, to undertake, within the space now re- 
maining, to give full satisfaction respecting a proposition, 
which is not merely quite new, but, moreover, at positive 
variance with the highest authorities in political philoso- 
phy, from Aristotle down to Mr. Lewis. We will, there- 
fore, here insist upon the explanation no farther than to 
show that it is strictly conformable to the general theory 
of the preceding strictures on the book before us, and re- 
sults, in fact, from the application, to a phase of this theo- 
ry, (as it will be presently defined,) of one of the most au- 
thentic and universal procedures of the human mind. 

This procedure is no other than the operation of classi- 
fying, which consists, it is well known, in the combination, 
the unification, of a certain number of objects, in respect 
of one or more qualities, which all possess in common, 
and excluding such as exist in every lower aggregation. 
Now, what is it that takes place in the majority decision 
of a deliberative body or an electoral vote? And, in order 
to answer, it will be previously requisite to refer to the 
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corporate limitation of their jurisdiction. A political, like 
every other society, is a classification of the objects called 
men, on the basis of an assumed community of qualities 
and interests. Now, were the natural laws of such a 
community ascertained scientifically, it is evident there 
would be no voting, either popular or parliamentary. The 
proper measure, and the proper magistrate, would be se- 
lected by simple inspection, as now, in case of a professor 
or a process in the exact arts. So far, accordingly, as 
this social knowledge prevails already, though but empiri- 
cally, we see legislation has retired, for instance, from the 
sphere of “ private interests,” as we term, by a strange 
misnomer, what are really the most fundamentally public 
or common interests of the state. It is never, therefore, 
the determination of any of the positive elements of the 
community, that, as such, can be the subject of legislative 
or even judicial decision. The business of legislation and 
all its appendages, is to declare, from time to time, a cer- 
tain sliding and ideal line, supposed to be drawn by the 
constitution, through the several members of the society, 
and separating, in the feelings and the interests of each, 
such as are accepted as social and common at the time, 
from the selfish and special, which are constantly crossing 
the boundary, and seeking to warrant their piratic in- 
roads, under colour of the common good. And, the first 
lieutenant of legislation, in this frontier sevice, or her 
chains-man in this occasional boundary demarcation, is 
the decision by a numerical majority. But the chains-man 
is not even the surveyor, much less the science of mensu- 
ration. 

We now perceive what must be the true import, as well 
as object of this decision. ‘The voice of the majority does 
not confer upon the result either reetitude or rationality, 
or even legality; this common assumption is the main 
absurdity objected to the process, and usually palliated by 
the omnivorous expedient of necessity. Nothing, in fact, 
of the qualities named, is within the arbitrament of any 
majority, or even of the whole of a society. No society 
can decree, by the uttermost consent, what is wrong to be 
right, what is absurd to be rational, or what is erroneous 
and unrighteous to be legally obligatory. Accordingly, 
however preposterous may be the purposes of men, the 
real effect of such decrees is merely negative and exclu- 
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sory. It does not say that the sentiment of the majority 
shall prevail ; that is necessarily implied in the very fact 
of association, and therefore never called in question by 
the minority. The decision effectually is, that the senti- 
ment of the minority is not the sentiment of the majority, 
(for this was the only pretence upon which it could be ra- 
tionally urged,) and thus the matter is reduced to a simple 
question of fact, and determinable, arithmetically, by a 
showing of hands or a counting of heads. The meaning 
will perhaps be clearer in juridical decisions, where the 
effect, as we have intimated, is the same. What the judge 
(who, be it noted, represents the totality of the society) 
decides, is not that the winning party is in the right, but 
that the losing party is in the wrong; that is to say, that 
the feelings which prompt, and the interests which pro- 
ceed from, his claim or title, conduct or complaint, as the 
case may be, are not among the qualities completely com- 
mon, which alone constitute the social union, but are sel- 
fish, individual, piratical. In fine, this negative character 
of all jurisdiction, both deliberative and judicial, is exhi- 
bited conclusively in the nature of justice itself, which 
should be defined—the universal negation of all that is 
heterogeneous, or (historically viewed) the complete exclu- 
sion of all that is privileged and partial, in the natural ope- 
ration of political community. 

To eliminate the heterogeneous is, then, the real effect 
of the majority decision. And the mode of operation is, 
of course, a process of analysis, supposed to take place 
in the aggregate feelings of every member of the voting 
body, and to sift such as are of partial tendency from the 
common and consentaneous. Here, accordingly, is the 
rational reason of the obligation of minorities, for the or- 
dinary plea of necessity is no reason at all ; it is a confes- 
sion of absurdity and tyranny. In fact, to allow that a 
bare plurality, or any majority, may really dispose of either 
the interests or feelings of the rest of their fellow-citizens, 
is to imagine republicanism into a refinement of despot- 
ism. The individual tyrant of the latter form would only 
be multiplied into many, with the aggravation of the soul- 
lessness and perpetuity of a corporation. It is conceiva- 
ble, indeed, that such diffusion of the seat of the evil, might 
disguise its existence for a time; but as the collective ef- 
fect must remain at least the same, we may be sure that 
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oppression by a majority, would, in a community like our 
own for instance, be speedily detected, if it had the slight- 
est reality. Why it has not, the foregoing is submitted as 
the explanation—the first, it may be allowable to add, 
that has been offered, as far as we know, upon the subject. 
The sketch is quite inadequate, no doubt. In fact, it was 
only the supreme importance of the point that could war- 
rant us in here dwelling, even thus briefly, on a phase of 
the difficulty not directly in the way. Enough, however, 
has perhaps been said to show that the equal rights of 
minorities remain entirely unaffected by defeat, are in- 
deed involved, at the very moment, in those of the victor, 
like the species in the genus, the point of division being 
the differentia; and, secondly, that the majority rule is a 
process no less rational than the notable inductive method 
itself, of which it is, we have seen, an application, though 
in the primitive form of number. 

This allusion brings us aptly round to the other aspect 
of the error, in which the book and critic of Mr. Lewis 
are more precisely concerned. The inductive method, it 
is popularly known, applies to facts, not opinions. Accord- 
ingly, majorities, too, decide, not upon opinions, but upon 
facts. They decide upon the predominant impressions of 
the body ; upon acts of sentiment or will—that is to say, 
facts in the subjective form of operation. Who, indeed, 
ever thovght of putting reasons to the vote? How, there- 
fore, put opznions, which are reasons in point of essence, 
and thus equally incongruous? All absurd, however, as 
is the assumption, we can no longer be surprised to see 
it pervade (as marked in ztalics) the above passage of Mr. 
Lewis. The man who writes a treatise on fact and opinion, 
without being able to define the nature or to assign the 
confines of either, can scarcely aggravate his offence by 
confounding them ever after. But he is here—it should be 
owned in mitigation—in good company ; the company of 
Puffendorf, of Grotius, and the rest upwards to Aristotle. 
But how came these great men, too, to commit all this 
gross oversight? Wecannot answer, unless by asking, in 
turn, how they committed others quite as gross? Andthe 
whole world of “practical men,” how can they also have 
been at fault, to this hour, upon a matter so intimate 
to their business and bosoms? Ah!—that we can an- 
swer conclusively. The world of practical men is but 
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the echo of the few theorists, whom yet they have the 
crassitude not to see they follow, while affecting to despise 
them. But amid this general oversight, whether of specu- 
lation or imitation, there is a certain witness, which has 
kept in this, as in many other matters, a faithful and all- 
intelligible record of the reality. That silent witness is 
language. Our modern word, to vote, means the expres- 
sion of a wish or a will, not of a judgment or reason. And 
even the ancient Latin term of “7zre in sententiam” (not in 
opinionem or rationem) is also, we see, significant of the 
simple affection of feeling. In fine, the still earlier bar- 
barian ballot, of a stroke upon the shield, spoke the simi- 
larly subjective assent of force. We may remark, in con- 
clusion, that this very variation in the sign is, moreover, 
strikingly conformable to the corresponding epochs; the 
master energy of the consciousness being, in the savage, 
muscular power; under the heathen civilization, the semi- 
mental power of experience, which is the wisdom of the 
senses; while the moral power of volition presides in the 
Christian period, from whose church assemblies, quite, ac- 
cordingly, proceeded the expression “to vote.” 

But our criticism must here close, if we would reserve 
a corner for even the most summary indication of the pro- 
mised theory, The author’s remaining applications of the 
principle of authority are, “to the democratic principle 
and representative system,” in which we notice scarce 
any thing not familiar to our newspapers ; “the propaga- 
tion of sound opinions by the creation of a trustworthy 
authority”—a chapter containing many suggestions of 
special value to Americans, but bearing upon national 
foibles, to which we have already invoked attention ; and, 
finally, “the Abuses of the Principle,” an article which 
closes with the following just and felicitous illustration: 

““Well-placed confidence, in questions of opinion and conduct, is 
what sound credit is in mercantile affairs. Credit does not create 
wealth ; neither does confidence create rectitude of judgment. The 
material commodity and the mental capacity, must both pre-exist ; 
but in each case the confidence turns it to the best account, and con- 
verts to a useful purpose, that which would otherwise be locked .u 
unproductively in the coffers or in the breast of its possessor.” (p-401) 

We shall now try to state, as fully as the limits of a par- 
agraph or two may permit, what are conceived to be the 
proper nature and precise distinction of the three great 
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topics involved, more or less directly, in the treatise of 
Mr. Lewis; and the misapprehension of which has left his 
essay the shallow conglomerate, that we have seen it, of 
theoretical absurdity and impertinent erudition. The to- 
pies, it is needless to remind, are the principal one of 
Opinion, together with its true abutments of Reason and 
Fact. The questions are, What is Opinion, as distinct 
from Reason and from Fact? and, what are Reason and 
Fact, as respectively distinct from Opinion ? 

The human mind, in the acquisition of knowledge, re- 
volves perpetually through three operations; it occu- 
ples three positions towards the phenomena of its own 
consciousness ; and these relative positions it assumes in 
a necessary order of succession—in its slow progress from 
bare sensation to broad science. The first position relates 
to a single object or quality, and is the operation named 
Perception. Here the line of relation terminates in the 
mind’s eye itself, and thus appears to the unreflecting but 
a point. It is the very illusion of mental perspective, 
which we saw misled even Mr. Lewis to conceive of facts 
as having a basis independently subjective, whereas they 

-must always lean, by the opposite extremity, upon an ob- 
ject external to the intelligence. The same process being 
repeated upon other exterior objects, there arises, from the 
combination of the two perceptions, a new relation, which 
appears, by a contrary illusion, to be seen externally be- 
tween the objects, instead of being a result, at first organ- 
ic, of the composition of perceptions. This second and 
suppositious process, is the operation called Conception. 
This relation of conception, being, in this way, extended 
over three or more perceptions, gives rise to the third po- 
sition—the third process—which is named Inference. 

The meaning will be clearer, if we illustrate by a case 
wherein the triple process is the most simple and abstract 
in its terms, and long exhibited in all the precision of sci- 
ence. The rudimentary relation of perception was alluded 
to as furnishing, by repetition, the two sides and included 
angle of a triangle. From this, the mind, in which the 
angle centres, was led to supply, more or less instinctive- 
ly, according to its means and powers of comparison, the 
opposite side or base. The production of this great base 
line of conception, on either side, gave birth, of course, to 
a pair of exterior angles, from which, in turn, could be 
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drawn, synthetically, the respective substances and areas. 
And so on, till the divergent processes should have return- 
ed into each other, after embracing and exploring the 
whole circle of cognoscible phenomena. To go deeper 
into this matter would involve us in the alternative of 
either a long dissertation or a lame conclusion. We must, 
therefore, now content ourselves with this undoubtedly 
general, but, we trust, sufficiently definite, outline of the 
three-fold procedure in question. We will merely add to 
the mathematical image, the logical formula of its re- 
alization ; for such is the true nature of the syllogism, 
whose three elements, of major and minor propositions and 
conclusion, coincide identically, and in this order, to the 
mental stages above described. 

Now, the first and fundamental of these stages, corres- 
ponding to the minor premise, is precisely the positive pro- 
vince of Fact. The second and objective relation, cor- 
responding to the major, is as strictly the airy region of 
Opinion. The inferential or concluded relations, compose 
the broad domain of Reason—the great reconciler of the 
subjective with the objective, the sensational with the 
scientific, the individual with the whole, in the universe: 

We do not despair of meeting readers who will discern, 
in this simple explanation, a general clue to the aggregate 
errors, past and present, of mankind. We only ask, how- 
ever, that it be confronted with the blundering labours of 
Mr. Lewis, and also with the running comments of our 
own analysis. This little exercise will prove too profita- 
ble not to be left to those who seek instruction, even if we 
were not at the end of our space. The process is also 
too obvious to need the aid of indication. We engage 
that there is not a question, relative to the nature or boun- 
daries of Fact, Opinion and Reason, or concerning the ap- 
plication or misapplication of their respectively proper 
evidence, of testimony, authority, demonstration ; not a 
question, we say, which the foregoing theory will not re- 
solve almost spontaneously. For example, that great 
stumbling-block, the prevalence of the majority in matters 
of politics, religion, and taste, will appear to be quite le- - 
gitimate when we find that it represents, not opinions, but 
facts; and that these facts are the collective feelings 
which it is the very object of those arts to satisfy——are, in 
short, the great subjective factor of Human Happiness. 


ets 
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Art. V.—Tue Bartur or Contreras. 


Arter the defeat of the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo, they 
were actively pursued by Patterson, with the dragoons, 
beyond Encerro, and by Twiggs’ division to that point, at 
which both these officers passed the night of the 18th of 
April. Canalizo, at the head of the cavalry, some 3,000, 
had too much start in his flight, to which fear lent wings, 
to be overtaken and destroyed; and he escaped along the 
National Road, in the direction of Puebla. Our troops oc- 
cupied Jalapa on the morning of the 19th, and Scott, with 
Worth’s division, entered the place on the 20th. Worth 
was sent forward the same day, to take possession of the 
Castle of Perote. In his progress, he passed what had 
been deemed the difficult position of La Olla, (La Hoya,) 
which was found abandoned and its guns destroyed. Its 
strength, however, was more apparent than real, as either 
flank could be readily turned, and it could only have been 
used for a temporary stand, to damage and check an ad- 
vancing foe.* On the 22d, at noon, the division quietly 
occupied the famous castle—famous as the prison of the 
Santa Fe captives, and for its formidable works—and con- 
veniently found a Mexican officer to point out, and turn 
over, the armament and supplies. Gaona, in command, 
had been ordered by Canalizo to withdraw ; and by Santa 
Anna, as he asserts, to resist to the last ;—the former no 
doubt true, the latter improbable,—and the place was 
yielded without a struggle. Sixty-six gunst and mortars, 
(54 in good service condition,) 11,000 cannon balls, and 
14,000 bombs and grenades, were found, and fourteen 
standards and guidons. to be added to the seven taken at 
Cerro Gordo, and several at Vera Cruz. 

Santa Anna on leaving the field, skirted the highway to 
the vicinity of Encerro. The Americans, being about to ar- 
rive at the same moment, he turned towards the south, and, 


* Gen. Scott, in a letter of the 24th of April, to Gen. Taylor, calls it a “ ter- 
rible pass,” and Ripley says itis as difficult as Cerro Gordo. Neither, perhaps, 
ever examined it, and relied on report. The editor of “ The Other Side,” Col. 
Ramsay, appears to have done so, and we adopt his opinion. p, 221. 

+ Worth’s report of 22d April, says “ 54 in good service condition.” Gen. 
Scott’s despatch, 28th April, says 66 guns, etc. 
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for a time, wandered, uncertain of his route—stunned, and 
morally prostrated, by his unexpected and overwhelming 
reverses, and silent and sullen in demeanour towards his 
associate fugitives. He halted for repose at Tuzamapan, 
but the cry of “Americans!” alarmed him again, and at 
midnight, he continued his flight through dark defiles and 
thick woods. Coming to Huatusco, whose citizens form- 
erly disliked and opposed him, he was surprised and af- 
fected by their cordial welcome and generous hospitality. 
He was reminded of Victoria* of the first revolution, who, 
under similar, nay, worse circumstances of defeat, was 
protected by the people of this same region of country. 
His courage was re-inspired, and now, for the first time, 
he spoke, and expressed the bold resolution to continue 
the war. Entering Orizava, he began at once to organize 
new forces, and to collect the dispersed army; and, in a 
short period, numbering four or five thousand followers, 
he determined to act. Early in May, he marched for 
Puebla, where he expected to receive ample additional 
means, to enable him to encounter the enemy again, with 
hopes of success. 

The rear divisions of the army having arrived at Ja- 
Japa, Gen. Scott, on the 6th of May, ordered Quitman, 
with three volunteer regiments, to Perote; directed Worth 
to leave a sufficient garrison there, and with Quitman’s 
and his own command, to advance on Puebla. Ac- 
cordingly, a Pennsylvania regiment and a company of 
artillery remained in charge of the castle, and Worth 
marched on the Sth of May, followed by Quitinan on the 
9th. He arrived on the 18th at Amozoque, within twelve 


* Guadalupe Victoria was one of the sturdiest men that Mexico has produced. 
He was assigned by Morelo, in 1814, to the Eastern coast, as guerilla chief 
against the Spaniards. He acted with great bravery and energy, and for near 
two years harassed the enemy, and more or less closed the communication from 
Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. But superior numbers and arms at last de- 
feated him, and the frequent repetition of his mishaps discouraged his men— 
they dropped away. He was offered honours and emoluments by the Spaniards, 
but refused the bribe with scorn. Without followers, he was pursued for six 
months—a price set on his head—every one forbidden to shelter or feed hirn— 
when a body was found, supposed to be his, and farther search was suspended. 
He buried himself in the woods, and slept in caves, lived on fruit mainly, and 
for several years did not see a human face. By accident, he was discovered 
and informed of Iturbide’s success, in 1821. He joined him, but soon after dif- 
fering in principles, Victoria took the woods again for a season. He was elected 
the first President, under the constitution of 1824, although without education 
and ignorant of the conduct of civil affairs. 
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miles of Puebla, and sending a request for the authorities 
to meet him, and arrange the terms of capitulation, he 
awaited in camp on the 14th, for a reply, and also for the 
junction with Gen. Quitman. Santa Anna, in the city, 
had been fruitlessly trying to rouse the citizens and ani- 
mate them with his own spirit of resistance. Learning 
from a spy of the movement of Worth from Perote, and 
of the unguarded and careless order, or rather disorder, of 
the march, he sallied out on the 14th, to surprise the divi- 
sion and cut it up. On reaching the Amozoque, he was 
astonished to find his enemy there ; and, entangled some- 
what by the nature of the ground, when the discovery was 
made, he was attacked by a detachment under Col. Gar- 
land, and his troops dispersed. Returning to Puebla that 
evening, he withdrew his force, and retreated towards the 
city of Mexico. His first guerilla effort ended in failure 
and discomfiture. The civil officers of the city met Gen. 
Worth, concluded the surrender of the place; and the divi- 
sion, comprising some 4,000 men, entered the city of the 
Angels, containing a population of 80 or 100,000, without 
firing a gun. Much fatigued, and confident in their 
strength, the troops stacked arms, and many laid down to 
sleep, while others sauntered over the town. Curiosity* 


* A writer of Puebla (native) to the London Times, gives a description of our 
troops at this period. We quote a few passages, which would greatly have 
amused those depicted, and may prove interesting to the ordinary reader. 
Speaking of the rush to see our men, he says: “ You will excuse this curiosity, 
when you reflect that it was excited by the men of Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo, 
who, in the mouths of the vulgar, passed for diabolic&l prodigies, and, in mus- 
tachioed lips, for at least human prodigies. Imagine my surprise, and that of 
all the world, when, instead of centaurs, I saw one hundred (advance guard of 
dragoons) gallows-faced men, uniformed with poverty and bad taste—many in 
their shirt sleeves—armed with sword, carbine, and pistols, of a common kind; 
their horses large, but heavy, and devoid of grace, like all their race, and with 
no other ornament than a plain saddie and bridle. * * For ten good figures, 
there were as many sickly, rickety, and even deformed. Add to this, the dis- 
gusting want of cleanliness, which I would call revolting, were there not some 
grotesque figures, at which it was impossible to help laughing. * * In an 
hour, the main body entered. All that we had heard of herculean frames and 
elegant figures, has been the exaggeration of malice or cowardice. There are 
all sorts among them, but it is apparent that the majority of the army is com- 
posed of Irish emigrants, attenuated by hunger. The uniform is the same as 
the recluses of San Roque. * * An officer presented himself on an enor- 
mous cart horse, with a frock coat of most absurd cut, and an old common 
straw hat, turned up asa three-cocked hat. [This might have been Colonel 
Duncan.] * * ‘The general aspect is all that bad taste and economy can 
produce of ridiculous, sordid and filthy. * * How have they continually 
beaten our army, which not only surpasses them in appearance, but has real and 
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to see the victors of Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo,—the 
“barbarians of the North,”—enticed to the plaza a throng 
of spectators. “There is no doubt that more than 10,000 
persons occupied the plazas and corners. One cry—one 
effort—the heart of one determined man could have suf- 
ficed. If once this multitude had pressed upon the enemy, 
they would inevitably have perished. Nothing was done.” 
(«The Other Side,” Mexican History, p. 228.) Vain re- 
gret. The hope could not have been realized. The effort 
of an unarmed and coward multitude, would only have 
resulted in wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter. And 
could even Worth’s command have been treacherously cut 
off, the triumph wouldhave been momentary. It would 
have been, perhaps, a hundred-fold revenged in the pen- 
alty of Mexican lives. 

Other events at Jalapa preceded these last, which we 
have presented connectedly, because military operations 
against the enemy, for the spring, terminated in the occu- 
pancy of Puebla. We return now to the proceedings at 
head-quarters. Gen. Scott had in his army of about 12,000 
men, seven regiments of twelve months volunteers, num- 
bering over 3,000. Their period of service would expire 
in from four to six weeks. The War Department, aware 
of the public injury of their discharge in the midst of the 
campaign, had sent instructions to induce their re-enlist- 
ment for the war. The offers* were made to them and 
rejected. They had heen from home nearly a year, and 
were anxious to return. They had seen service on both 
lines of operations—Taylor’s and then Scott’s. If they 
had not seen what the Texans very expressively term “the 


positive advantages over them? * * Their leaders are old, gray-haired 
men. Thisexplains the phenomenon. (Ha! ha! whatnonsense.) This makes 
me still rely on our soldiers. * * These men, who sacrifice elegance to 
economy, cannot be recognized asthe Messiahs of our civilization! * * Many 
hear mass with the utmost devotion, and all uncover when they meet a priest. 
Several have given alms. By this policy, they begin a novel conquest—that of 
the least accessible of our people—I mean, the old women.” 

*Gen Scott’s order, the 4th of May, states this fact, although, in a subse- 
quent letter, he says he preferred their re-enlistment at Vera Cruz to . alapa, to 
aid, perhaps, in escorting wagon trains. Secretary Marcy, in his etter, 21st 
February, 1848, (the “ excoriating”’ reply, so termed,) says that “ proper mea- 
sures” were not taken at Jalapa to induce re-enlistments. This is perhaps a 
mere opinion. It is not fortified, certainly, by any proof, and the probability is, 
that Gen. Scott must have been exceedingly anxious to retain the men, when 
there was so great uncertainty of replacing them with the new levies. 
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elephant,” they were at least willing to forego the plea- 
sure and the glory of treading victoriously the halls of 
Montezuma, in anticipation of the comforts and social joys 
of home and family. And in view of the early prevalence 
of the vomito at Vera Cruz, where they must embark, they 
were clamorous for immediate dismissal, to avoid all dan- 
ger. Their desire was frequently urged after the battle 
of Cerro Gordo. Scott was:under no obligation to dis- 
charge them until the expiration of their term of service ; 
and by yielding to their demand, the prospect of a prompt 
advance on the capital was frustrated. Yet, on the 4th 
of May, he issued the order for their return home, which 
was based on the apprehension of sufferings and losses 
from the vomito, if retained to the end of their engage- 
ment. He has been condemned by many for this course, 
and by none more harshly than Secretary Marcy, in his 
letter of 21st April, 1848. Ripley says that he sacrificed, 
gratuitously, the operations of the war, to the clamour of 
the volunteers. Semmes, in his book, and in a letter to 
Com. Perry,* from Jalapa, expresses the belief, that other- 
wise Scott could have been at the capital in fifteen days. 
Mansfield evades the subject, which appears to be a dis- 
approval. The consequent delay in the progress to the 
city—the battles—-the sacrifice of life—the armistice, and 
all possible resulting evils—are made to hinge on this dis- 
missal of 3,000 men, and the onus is thrown entirely upon 
Scott. In a campaign, every two acts of a commander 
are directly or remotely allied, and these two orders, of 
discharge, and halt at Puebla, are perhaps as much so 
as ordinarily. We shall so consider them: and while hav- 
ing no motive to praise or blame Gen. Scott, beyond the 
dictate of an honest judgment, we will present a few of 
the pros and cons to the measures, and ascertain where 
the balance turns. 

We premise, that on the 23d of November, 1&46, Scott 
was intrusted with full command in Mexico—with general 
powers to use the means at his disposal, and with special 
instructions to descend, if practicable, upon Vera Cruz, 
and capture it, together with the Castle de Ulloa. It was 
then contemplated to supersede him, by the appointment 
of Benton as chief, with the commission of Lieutenant 


* Letter dated May 8th, 1847. Ex. Doc. No. 60, p. 985, Ist Session 30th 
Congress. 
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General, or with that of Junior Major General. Both 
schemes failed in Congress, and the absolute necessity 
of the case retained Scott at the head of the invading 
forces. No order, however, had yet been given him to 
proceed to the city of Mexico—to form any line of opera- 
tions—to conduct any defined movements——-or even to 
march beyond Vera Cruz. To his memoranda of Novem- 
ber, there had been silence on the ulterior operations, 
which was implication to Scott, and gave hope that he 
was to penetrate the interior of the country. The first 
intimation that this hope would be realized, is found in 
Marcy’s letter of 18th* of March, when he writes :— 
“ Whether you shall delay to advance into the interior, until 
the castle is reduced, (supposing Vera Cruz easily taken— 
de Ulloa more difficult,) is left to your own determination.” 
Every thing was left to Scott’s discretion—-there was no 
plan suggested—he had authority to move or halt—to 
march on the capital or other point—in fine, to conduct 
the campaign in all respects as he pleased. The same 
course was observed at first with Taylor, but was modified 
after the battle of Monterey. Whether the change of 
policy again, was a compliment to Scott, or a design to 
afford ample room to hang himself, as it was thought Tay- 
lor had done by his armistice, or, indeed, that there was 
really no need of instructions, it is not our province to de- 
cide. At all events, we approve it, as wise. A Captain 
in a distant war, should be as little fettered as possible. 
The most general directions, including certain ultimate ob- 
jects to be attained, should be given. When incompetency 
is manifested, supersede——until then, confide. Independent 
of this responsibility, there was that of public opinion, an 
exacting master, stimulating to exert the highest powers 
possessed, and rigidly demanding the exercise of the best 
judgment. Therefore, Scott conceived his own plan; and 
if, in the opinions of some, the campaign was not vigour- 
ously prosecuted, the plan of it was not known to them, 
nor the motives that controlled Scott, nor the embarrass- 
ments that invested him. In discussing the discharge 
of the volunteers, an act entirely within his discretion, 
we shall perceive some of these embarrassments. We 
deduce our ideas in the matter mainly from public docu- 


* Letter dated May 8th, 1847. Ex. Doc. No, 60, p. 904, Ist Session 30th 
Congress. 
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ments, containing much, if not all, the correspondence, 
and partially from other sources, and our own reflections. 

1. Scott was impelled, as he asserts in his order, by con- 
siderations of humanity, and, probably, by the spirit of 
his instructions. Secretary Marcy wrote on the 18th of 
March : “During the prevalence of the vomito, the troops 
must be placed in healthy positions; and to effect this ob- 
ject, you must, if unavoidable, forego movements which pro- 
mise successful results.” Again: “The object of this com- 
munication is much less to make suggestions in relation to 
your military movements, either from the coast or other 
points, than to make you acquainted with the views of the 
President in regard to preserving the health of the troops. 
He is solicitous that the valuable lives of the patriotic men 
(volunteers) who have entered the public service, should 
not be wasted by the ravages of the malignant disease, 
which, during several months, is so fatal, ete.” And a 
similar admonition was written on the 8d of April,* which, 
although received after the event, is, to a degree, a justifi- 
cation. ‘To have marched these men to the city of Mexico, 
or further to the interior, and have held them to their en- 
gagement, would have insured their return through Vera 
Cruz the last of June or in July, or perhaps later, depend- 
ing on the facilities of transportation, always limited, 
when the vomzto might have swept off numbers of them. 
The guerillas were numerous and active, and the regi- 
ments discharged at unequal times—or even had all march- 
ed together—would have been harassed at every step, and 
delayed, possibly, in the sickly region, with the loss of 
many by combats as well as disease. 

It may be urged, on the contrary, that the Secretary 
wrote, on the 2d of May,t that he hoped the new volun- 
teers would arrive before the end of the term of the old, 
and that, by the end of June, Scott’s column was expected 
to number 20,000 men. It came too late, and on the 25th 
of July,{ a month later, there were but 8,000 effectives un- 
der Scott! The Secretary, on the 31st of May, in reply, 
on the subject of the discharge, simply remarks, that it 
was “at an earlier period than was anticipated.” But, in 
April, 1848, says, that they should have been retained to 
hold the post of Jaiapa, and keep open the communica- 


* Doc. No. 60,p. 922. + Ditto, p.953. +t Ditto,p. 1011. § Ditto, p. 960. 
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tion with Vera Cruz, and implies the service of escorting 
supplies to have prevented the barbarities committed be- 
tween those points. He forgot his orders of March and 
April. In plausibilities of attack, he merges all the pathos 
about the health of the “patriotic men,” and chooses not 
to remember that the “fatal disease” was confined to the 
low country between the above places—that escorts would 
have destroyed the “ valuable lives ”—-and had all remain- 
ed at Jalapa, the return in July would have exposed them 
to the “ravages of the malignant disease.” It may be 
said that Scott wrote to Taylor on the 24th* of April, that 
the discharge would depend on the arrival of the new 
levies. He changed his mind, by increased “ clamour,” or 
perhaps by appeals to his feelings, and areperusal of Mr. 
Marcy’s lettert. In the same letter, he expresses fear of 
their return, through the yellow fever, if late in May or in 
June; and to the Secretary, on the 28th of April, that the 
deadly season to strangers would “certainly” commence 
the “first week in June.” 

2. A deficiency of supplies and wagon transportation. 
He was already irritated that Worth marched to Cerro 
Gordo without ample means, and again more offended 
that Quitman advanced to Jalapa equally destitute. The 
country was inadequate to furnish the army in a rapid 
advance, even by forced requisitions. Three thousand 
men, carried a hundred or two miles farther inland, would 
have found great difficulties of providing subsistence and 
transportation, on the return march. If they would not 
re-enlist for the war, and share the loaf throughout with 
their comrades, Jalapa was the best point whence to send 
them back. The Secretary, in the famous letter, charged 
that “proper measures” were not taken to induce re- 
enlistments. Scott says{ (in the order) he sent the offers 
to the “head-quarters of the volunteers for circulation 


* Doc. No. 60, p. 948. 

+ As early as the 5th of April, Scott alluded to the discharge of these regi- 
ments, and the clamour in one of them, which he feared would pervade the ser- 
vice. The points this one made were: 1. That they were entitied to discharge 
in time to reach home by the end of the year’s service—2d. That, exposed the 
previous year to the malaria of the Rio Grande, they were entitled to discharge 
to avoid similar exposure at Vera Cruz and New Orleans. Scott “took mca- 


sures” to silence them, but they were ineffectual, as events proved. See Docu- 
ment No. 60, p. 910. ; 


+ Doe. No. 60, p. 955. 
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among the regiments,” and learned through “undoubted 
channels” that they were not accepted. He acknowledges 
a preference (subsequently) to their re-entering service at 
Vera Cruz, in order to strengthen* the train escort, yet 
only about fifty, out of all, re-enlisted there. 

3. Troubles to be apprehended by retaining no longer 
than the period of service. The trials and difficulties en- 
countered by Gen. Jackson with the volunteers and mili- 
tia, in his Creek Indian campaign, may have sensibly im- 
pressed themselves upon Scott. ‘To have involved himself 
in hostile measures, at the expiration of the service, and 
be compelled to disband a fourth or a third of his army, 
might have compromised the remainder. Wis own repu- 
tation, that of the American arms, and the honour of his 
country, might all have been perilled, and might all have 
been sacrificed. It would have been wise forecast, if on 
no other grounds, to begin operations with consolidated 
and comparatively permanent forces, and measure his pro 
bable success by the means certainly within his controul. 

4. It may have been deemed, and very justly, that he 
was constrained to accord something to the practical idea, 
as well as the sentiment of republicanism. Under despotic 
institutions, he could have forced the volunteers to ser- 
vice through the war, and have paid them for the ex- 
tended period. Or, as England impressed her seamen, he 
would, under a monarchy, have followed the example. 
He had the physical force requisite to have done so, and 
his acts would have been approved. Even the troops 
themselves, returning with honourable scars, and covered 
with glory, might have rejoiced at their misfortune, re- 
sulting in individual renown, and have forgiven their chief. 
But the case here was different. Our laws, springing from 
the people, require obedience only to the letter and never 
beyond—indeed, to fall short, rather than overstep the 
mark. The troops were voluntary soldiers for a period, 
and the progress, and possibly the speedy results of the 
war, depending in great measure on such co-operation of 
the citizens, an injury, or an apparent or real injustice, 
to a portion of them, might have excited general reproba- 
tion in thé country, have entirely checked farther similar 
engagements and have forced on the government the de- 


* Doc. No. 60, p. 954. Letter 6th of May. 
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lay, the difficulties, and perhaps the necessity of an in- 
creased bounty, in raising regular forces. 

It has been said that the object was to promote political 
aspirations. It is altogether impossible. Scott did not 
attempt such conciliation, in his free strictures on volun- 
teers, in the Florida war. We are not aware that he ever 
did so on any occasion, and incline to the belief that he is 
far above the electioneering arts, so common to the in- 
triguing demagogue. But we will not argue this matter. 

Yothing could be said to produce conviction, and each 
must believe according to his suspicions, or any facts he 
may possess, of which we have none. 

It has been remarked by some* of his friends, that, re- 
solving to await at Puebla the arrival of the new regi- 
ments, he was not unwilling to part with the old, at the 
most convenient time and place. This is an error. On 
the 6tht of May, two days after the discharge, in alluding 
to it, he said, that “nevertheless” he should advance, but 
whether beyond Puebla, would “depend on intervening 
information and reflection ;” yet the panic of Cerro Gordo 
remaining, it was “probable that he should go to Mexico.” 

We offer an additional word or two with regard to the 
delay in advancing, with its train of consequences. 

1. He was not amply supplied for the movement. His 
deficiencies may be seen by reference to his letter, 23d of 
April,t to Col. Wilson, at Vera Cruz—his despatches of 
the 28th of April and 20th of May, and Worth’s report 
from Puebla of 19th of May. For a speedy march, with 
certainty of magazines ahead, and subsistence along the 
route, an army might bivouac and forage, taking care to 
convey an abundance of ammunition. But these facili- 
ties did not exist. The people aiong the highway, partly 
fled, removing or concealing the articles available for our 
use-——and others were not competent to furnish the requi- 
site necessaries. The national hatred increased, rather 
than abated, after Cerro Gordo. And, to forage at long 
distances, was incompatible with rapid operations.§ 

2. To have reached Mexico might not have secured 


* Private letters. tDoc. No. 60, p. 954. + Ditto, pp. 944-946-963-967— 
the four letters. 

§ Invaders have made speedy marches, but they were accomplished by one of 
three methods—ample provision within themselves, which permitted forced 
marches—or their route passing through productive and populous countries, and 
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peace. Sometimes, in old countries, of despotic forms, 
where the vigour and vitality of a people are concentrated 
in the capital, its conquest was a guarantee of terms. 
But the examples rather establish the reverse. Athens 
and Rome—Philadelphia and New York in our Revolu- 
tion—Washington in 1812—Vienna and Moscow in Na- 
poleon’s day—these are innumerable instances to prove 
that a fallen capital does not indicate a fallen people. In 
the letter to Taylor (24th April) Scott says, that intelli- 
gent men informed him that “the possession of Mexico 
and fifty other places,” would not insure-negociation and 
peace. A rush to the capital might, therefore, not have 
proved so essential as it has been represented. It was 
rather preferable to break the power of the country— 
which was more in the field than in the city. Battles— 
victories—dispersion—demoralization (military sense)— 
were the objects to be first accomplished; and the time, 
place, and mode, depended on circumstances, and as much 
on the enemy as on us. 

3. Might not the advance in May or June have proved 
disastrous? Suppose the entire army of 12,000 men— 
leaving garrisons necessarily at Jalapa, Perote, and Pue- 
bla—had hastened forward, and, under the panic, seized 
upon Mexico, what would probably have been the result? 
It is known that the Congress decreed, on the 21st of April, 


more healthful than Mexico, (in spite of the elevation of the templada and even 
the valley,) or by cruelly stripping the population of their last morsel of food, 
Jeaving them destitute. 

It is also true that Scott wrote, on the 6th of May, that he had “ wheels and 
packs equal to 600 wagons.” But these werein constant use between Vera 
Cruz and JaJapa—only a portion were with the army. We do not estimate the 
precise number required for the service—for clothing, medicines, ammunition, 
subsistence. Were 600 sufficient, the supplies were not at Jalapa, to be placed 
in them and urged forward. Napoleon states the number at 480 for each corps 
d@armée, three times larger than Scott’s force, to carry twenty days’ provisions. 
(Montholon, p, 227.) For all purposes, Scott may have required this many— 
but were twenty days supply enough? Supposing they were at Jalapa, in rea- 
diness for the forward movement—and supposing, aga.n, that he would reach 
the capital in fifteen days. The contrary has been implied, but were this the 
only contingency to provide against, he should not have hesitated to advance. 
It would have been simply bold, but not rash. Cesar always had, in Gaul, one 
month’s supply in camp, and another in depot. The ancients, singularly enough, 
were masters of this branch of war, for they possessed not our facilities. The 
moderns have operated with smaller supplies—gF rederick with ten days; Napo- 
leon often with less. All depends on circumstances. No absolute rule can be 
determined. But the safe side is the best. Hungry men may fight desperately, 
but the starving cannot fight at all. 
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after learning the defeat of Cerro Gordo, that (5th article) 
“every individual is declared a traitor who, either as a 
private person, or a public officer, either privately, or in- 
vested with any competent authority, or of revolutionary 
origin, shall treat with the government of the United States.” 
Gen. Salas, a prominent man, calling for troops to form a 
guerilla party, proclaimed on the same day, “ War with- 
out pity unto death! will be the motto of the guerilla war- 
fare of vengeance!” Pacheco, a certain functionary, was 
equally bitter. A San Luis paper declared that there 
would be no peace until Scott, on his knees, kissed the 
hands of Santa Anna, and Taylor was chained in the sta- 
ble of Valencia! These were some of the expressions of 
hostility, after the overwhelming defeat of the only army 
in the field. Santa Anna, roused by renewed confidence, 
with 5,000 men, and five times that number ready to join 
him in season, would have been promptly in our rear, and 
have been, no doubt, more formidable in guerilla than re- 
gular warfare. He could have cut our communication— 
seized our supplies—-crushed by numbers our small de- 
tachments—-re-enacted the scenes in Spain against the 
French, and those of Victoria against the Spaniards— 
have stimulated his countrymen by successes—swelled and 
inspirited his army, and, ultimately, by slow but sure pro- 
cesses, have annihilated our forces in the country, unless 
relieved by a spontaneous rising of our citizens at home. 
There were 32,000 men at Contreras and Churubusco, and 
it may be inferred what the number would have been un- 
der a triumphant guerilla warfare. This was really the 
policy of Mexico, and by a different course on his part, 
Scott would have played into her hands: whereas the Fa- 
bian strategy was properly ours, situated as we were— 
the cautious combined with the vigourous. A pause, per- 
haps, insured preparations ahead, and conflicts in the 
field, to destroy the morale of soldiers and citizens—pro- 
bably those in the valley were necessary to bring ahout 
peace—to complete the subjugation of the enemy ;—and 
if, unfortunately, some of these were gratuitous, and cher- 
ished and valuable men were lost, let us be comforted, after 
the hethen fashion, that the souls of these departed heroes 
were at least attended over the Stygian Lake, by the escort 
of innumerable manes of their slain antagonists. 

It may be said in opposition, that Scott declared, on the 
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24th of February, 1848,* that had Cadwallader’s brigade 
joined him after the volunteers nad gone, he would:have 
reached Mexico in June. But this brigade, according to the 
Secretary,t was only about one thousand strong, and we 
must consider that Scott was giving a summary of his 
grievances against the Department, and would point 
every possible argument. We doubt altogether any such 
resolution so founded. If he could have done so, with 
such an increment of force, and in the face of all alleged 
‘deficiencies, we would blame him for dismissing the vol- 
unteers, who would have enabled him more effectually to 
accomplish the same design; and we would blame him 
for all the sacrifices in the valley. But, by investigation, 
we doubt the declaration, and upon this disbelief rests all 
our reasoning in favour of the measures he adopted. 

In truth, Scott had achieved wonders in histwo months 
operations. The conquest of Vera Cruz and the supposed 
impregnable Castle—the destruction of a large army at 
the strong position of Cerro Gordo—the capture of some 
ten thousand soldiers, of seven hundred cannon, and 
abundant ammunition —the occupation of Perote and Pue- 
bla, within one hundred miles of Mexico, with an insured 
certainty of ultimate subjugation. Anda brief delay, to 
increase his means and secure his advance, in accordance 
with the rules of methodical war,{ need not have drawn 
about him a swarm of hornets——senseless, but stinging, 
like insects that goad the lion! The fervour of political ani- 
mosity, and the restlessness of demagogueism, may, in 
the present, annoy and mortify him, but another age 


* He thought there were about 3000 men. Marcy, in his reply, says about 
1000. 

+ The celebrated letter of 21st April, 1848. 

t Science, as the author of the Progress of the Intellect (Mackay) says, is 
but methodized experience. And war is a science, as well as an art—the one 
jn its dominant principles ; the other in their wise application and practice. 

§ We have remarked previously—the Batile of Cerro Gordo—that delay in 
Scott’s advance arose from other causes, primarily, than those here alluded to. 
Had the ten new regiments been ordered in December, and organized, as they 
could have been, in January, Scott would have had a sufficient army, in April, 
to have seized the capital without a battle. The measure was not urged upon 
Congress, we are quite sure, as strenuously as it should have been. There was 
always a hope of pacific offers after each blow, and all the maxims of impro- 
ving victory were, in a degree, disregarded, by relying on this igi is fatwus of 
peace. The bill was not passed until the 11th of February, and not approved 
nor acted on until the 3d of March. The responsibility, at least, may be justly 
distributed between Congress and the Cubinet, 
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and a disinterested generation, will weigh his deeds and 
award the perennial laurel to his memory, which is de- 
nied to his brow. Ingratitude is asserted to be the char- 
acteristic of republics or free governments. It is equality, 
awakening conceit and engendering envy, which refuses 
honour and dignity due to heroism—which extinguishes 
that homage to superior intellect and lofty genius, so noble 
in the less gifted and the inferiors in opportunity. But 
time avenges the insult, and repairs the injury of tempo- 
rary neglect or false appreciation, and the statue, the 
monument, the imperishable records of candid history, tell 
in after days, the position, the services and the worth of 
the eminent civilian and the great chieftain. Scott may 
be doomed, like many others, but the guarantee of the fu- 
ture should uphold and encourage him now. 

Another event at this period, was the arrival of Mr. 
Trist at Vera Cruz, together with his communication to 
Scott, and the resulting difficulty. As one or two princi- 
ples, worthy of note, are involved, we will allude to the 
affair. 

On the 15th of April,* Sec. Buchanan appointed, first, a 
“confidential agent,” or commissioner, to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Mexico. He received a project, and full 
instructions, which, it was said to him, “you may commu- 
nicate confidentially to Gen. Scott.” He was authorized, 
on the ratification of terms by Mexico, to notify Scott in 
writing, and through him, suspend military operations. 
Marcy wrote Scott of Trist’s investiture with diplomatic 
functions, and required him, as from the President, to obey 
Trist’s notification, and facilitate his mission. Trist was 
bearer of a sealed letter (having a copy) to the Mexican 
Secretary, which Scott was to forward, with information 
that the chief clerk of the State Department was at his 
head-quarters, prepared to make peace. Trist arrived at 
Vera Cruz, and on the 6th of May, wrote to Scott, and sent 
the despatch to be forwarded, without any explanation, 
farther than Marcy’s order, which he inclosed. Scott was 
offended at the “sealed” letter, and at the Secretary’s re- 
quisition for him to conclude an armistice at Trist’s direc- 
tion—for the contingency of ratification of peace was un- 
known to him. He replied very tartly—expressed doubts 


* The correspondence to be found in Doc. No. 52, Senate, Ist session, 80th 
Congress. 
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of the propriety of holding any intercourse with Mexico, 
in consequence of the very hostile attitude assumed by 
her, which he "had communicated to the War office ; and, 
we think, unnecessarily discussed the armistice order of 
Marcy—interspersed with many gratuitous expletives. A 
long rejoinder and a reply followed, replete with personal 
vituperation. The more genteel vocabulary of abuse was 
nigh exhausted. [Illustrations were introduced from the 
worst characters of history—politics were insinuated— 
morality and humanity were brought in controversy—mil- 
itary and naval customs discussed, and “artillery techni- 
cals” criticised—until the passions, from over exercise 
and final depletion, demanded repose. However, Mr. 
Trist, in his “ farrago of insolence, conceit and arrogance,” 
declared that he was in the capacity* of aide to the Presi- 
dent, and nis order was Mr. Potx’s—that it had been his 
intention to exhibit his instructions—and that in receiving 
back the despatch, he would use his discretion when again 
to give it to the general-in-chief. 

Mr Trist was rebuked for engaging in a “ heated con- 
troversy ”—Gen. Scott admonished of his duty to obey or- 
ders. But both Secretaries so explained and modified their 
instructions, that at last they received the consistency and 
phraseology due at first; which, together with the neces- 
sary contest at Puebla, of the “two functionaries,” and 
mutual explanations, produced a cordial reconciliation 
and harmony afterwards. Scott admits, on the 25th of 
July,t that the following were the reasons of the differ- 
ence: The sending forward the despatch, instead of de- 
livering in person, with all the requisite explanations—bad 
health in May and June, (of Trist, which made him irrita- 
ble, if not ridiculous,).—and the mystification which Mar- 
cy’s letter and an “interlineation” produced in Scott— 
which stirred his bile, and made him undignified at least. 

1. The matter was badly managed. Trist should have 
been ordered to report in person to Scott, and unfold all 
his powers and instructions, when the trouble about an 
armistice{ would have been obviated. That was not a 

-preliminary, but a result, and not to be paraded by Trist, 
through vanity, as was done. “A little brief authority ” 

* Doc. No. 60, p. 996. Scott to Trist, May 25th, 1847. 


t+ Doc. No. 60, p. 1011; or No. 52, p. 135. 
¢ Done at last, on 14th June. No. 52, p. 113. 
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has such effect upon inferior spirits, or the weak minded. 
But we argue that the powers to negotiate should have 
been conferred on Scott. The two, of war and diplomacy, 
in an invasion, are intimately allied. The chief must be 
untramelled save by general instructions—he must look 
to the security of his army——-he knows-when an armistice 
may be safely acceded to—and, with an ultimatum, he best 
perceives the favourable opportunity to propose terms, and 
when done, his will and energies are actively enlisted to 
enforce his demand. With a civilian in authority, present, 
he is neutralized—his interest is dormant—his feelings are 
humbled in subordination to the exercise of mere power, 
without regard to propriety or justice, which is apt to be- 
get languid and indifferent action, and induce him, what- 
ever happens, simply to save his own honour. Inancient 
times, particularly among the Romans, at their freest era, 
the commander in war had power to conclude peace. No 
commissioners of peace accompanied, to embarrass an 
operating army. No evil resulted from their policy, save 
occasional extortions, which accorded with the customs 
and the sentiment of the period. They were, truly, in- 
structed in both capacities: the civil officers were the 
leaders in war; the consuls governed the city and guided 
its armies. But, in the particular case, Scott was a law- 
yer, and had exercised both powers, with eminent distine- 
tion. And, in general, our constitution and international 
law are taught at the military academy. The requisites 
are equally taught for both performances. The arts of 
diplomacy, the higgling policy, so stigmatized in indi- 
vidual dealing—-the intrigues and deceptions, the bri- 
bery and corruption, the secrecy—belong to the “abso- 
lutist principle,” and originate in, and are practised un- 
der, tyrannical and rotten monarchical and despotic go- 
vernments. They degrade a free people, in an enlight- 
ened age, whose rule should be frankness and manliness; 
in spite of dollars and cents, or the temporary advantage 
of political benefits, procured by cunning or dishonoura- 
ble duplicity. Napoleon, when consul, wrote to the King 
of England, and urged for peace, “a prompt step, taken 
in confidence, and freed from those forms, (diplomatic,) 
which, however necessary to disguise the dependence of 
feeble states, only serve to discover, in those which are 
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powerful, a mutual wish to deceive.”* Kossuth says, in one 
of his magnificent speeches, in England, “to abolish the 
slavery of diplomacy, would confer a benefit on humani- 
ty.” Napoleon says, that “unity of command is the most 
Important thing in war ;”t and that “there should be but 
one army, because unity of command was of prime ne- 
cessity in war.” No civil agents should interfere. The 
Directory, grown jealous of their conquering general in 
Italy, sent Clarke,{ with powers to effect an armistice and 
negotiate peace, and to spy into the supposed ambitious 
purposes of Bonaparte. He behaved, notwithstanding, as 
he pleased, and magnetized the spy into esteem, affection, 
and submission to his views. Socould Scott, with proper 
control of temper, have done, at first, with Trist. He ef- 
fected it in the end. 

There are many examples in history, of the union of 
the two powers, of war and diplomacy, with distinguished 
effect. Prince Eugene, Marshal Villars; and Bonaparte, 
are several of them. But a noted instance is Marlbo- 
rough. He was named by William III. Minister to the 
Hague, and chief of the allied forces against France. 
And this monarch dying soon after, his successor, Anne, 
made the same appointment, in 1702. How ably he con- 
ducted both may be seen in his biography. Without the 
able exercise of each, and the masterly combination of 
the two, in him, the allied army would often have split 
asunder. The swollen greatness of Louis XIV., the then 
colossus of Europe, with his wide pretensions, would not 
have been checked and humbled. And it has been well 
remarked, by the author of the “Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World,” that the battle of Blenheim (1704) “had 
dissipated forever his (Louis’s) once proud visions of al- 
most universal conquest ;” and that Marlborough) could 


* Napoleon’s Memoirs, Appendix, vol. Ist, p. 361. 

+ Montholon, pp. 234-251, 4th vol. 

t Thiers remarks this, and, in a degree, it is true, But Montholon (p. 198) 
says, under the dictation of Napoleon, that Napoleon opposed, for reasons 
stated, the offer of an armistice, until Mantua capitulated. The orders of the 
Directory were peremptory, however, and Clarke sent his letter, which ended 
in nothiag. He then became the friend of Bonaparte. 

§ Bolingbroke said of him, that he was “ the perfection of genius, matured 
by experience.” He was no friend, either, and Marlborough had little early 
education, and could never spell correctly. See Life, by Alison. 

Louis XIV. assumed the sun as his device : Rocroy, won by Condé, was its 
dawn ; Blenheim was its setting. Mahon’s Life of Condé, p. 24. 
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not have succeeded, without employing “ all the qualifi- 
cations of a polished courtier and a great statesman.’ 

It has been asserted that the government, being “aware 
of his (Scott’s) character and feelings,” would not confide 
in him farther than was necessary. We will not stoop to 
the argument in thischarge. We scorn to dabble in dirty 
water, much less to dip our pen in political cess-pools ! 
The passion of malignancy, we know, declines no shaft, 
however envenomed, and that some people’s honour lies 
nearer the breech than the breast. Pity for such, that the 
bastinado is not permitted to expel it entirely, and expose, 
in undisguised nakedness, the grovelling spirit. Colour is 
given to the insinuation by subsequent conduct. When 
Scott was suspended in command, and Trist re-called, 
General Butler, as military chief, received authority, as 
Trist had done, to consider and forward pacific proposi- 
tions, and to draw from the treasury the $3,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the purposed negotiation. And also, pre- 
viously. As Benton declared that, had he been appointed 
to command, he was to have controlled the measures of 
war and peace. These are replies to the implied confi- 
dence in Scott, in November—to the disclaimer, in the 
famous Marcy letter, that nothing was denied Scott, of 
all the possible means of triumph! This is surely a 
smooth-faced hypocrisy of the hacknied political partisan, 
which defrauds the “ gown” of its alleged vocation ! 

2d. There was an error in the appointment of Mr. 
Trist. He was known to be inimical to Scott—politically, 
if not personally.* A wise forecast would have seen the 
inevitable conflict to occur, at so great a distance, where 
the civilian would strive to encroach on the military pow- 
ers of the general-in-chief—the discord, and the general 
failure of the mission. The instructions, in any, and in 
such a case, especially, should have been definite, and 
calculated to harmonize, rather than widen, the existing 


* Scott asserts it in his letter, 24th Feb. 1848. On the 5th of April, at 
Vera Cruz, Scott suggested a commissioner, with power to receive overtures, 
by writing to Marcy, that he had informed prisoners of rank, and a certain 
influential person, that he (Scott) was not “ clothed with diplomatic functions,” 
but thought it “ probable he would soon be joined by American commissioners,” 
etc. It shows that he believed such person or persons ought to be at head- 
quarters, but it by no means excludes the idea that he could have been autho- 


rized to act in that capacity. It might even be construed into a delicate hin t 
to intrust him with the power. 
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public or private relations between the two. The civil, 
under the circumstances, should have been made subor- 
dinate to the military officer. The latter, 2000 miles 
distant, in a hostile country, and in a difficult, if not pre- 
carious situation,—by position, the resorvoir into which 
all channels of information poured—by responsibility, in- 
ducing constant and profound reflection, his judgment 
would become mature and solid—the entire field would 
be compassed alone by his grasp, and no one else could 
properly decide upon or mould events. The former, a 
comparative spectator, could not interfere with opera- 
tions, without destroying the usefulness of the commander 
and jeoparding the cause. There should have been an 
earnest and peremptory caution against infringing upon 
the peculiar sensitiveness of a soldier to rank and com- 
mand, which is the most distinguishing quality of a mili- 
tary man—the foundation of his lofty pride—the promoter 
of his tsefulness—the impeller to enterprise and daring, 
and often the inspiration to his genius, while it is the 
shrine of his military honour. It is associated with his 
reputation, and so delicate are both—so sacredly guarded 
and so essential to his manhood—that neither can be of- 
fended with impunity. Coarse and perverted natures 
would, alone, invade such prerogatives, unless, indeed, 
there were a foregone conclusion to mortify and degrade! 

The President could not declare, because untrue, that, 
while Scott was fitted to conduct the war, he was incom- 
petent to negotiate peace; and he was unable to remove 
him altogether. But he exerted his power, (originally,) 
to separate the command into civil and military functions, 
and appointed his “confidential agent,” who was WELL 
CALCULATED (we don’t say designed) to produce splenetic 
outbursts from Scott, thus impairing his popularity with 
the army and the country, and to occasion detriment to 
the public interests. There was, fortunately, a just retri- 
bution. The “tool” of his enemies became the warm 
friend of Scott, and assented to his views—broke with his 
employers, and, after the order of recall, negotiated, in- 
dependently, a treaty, which he forced them to adopt, 
and which still exists, giving general satisfaction to the 
people of both countries. 

3d. Scott should have known the contents of the des- 
patch before forwarding it to Mexico; which had not been 
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positively directed, but only permitted. Affairs were dif- 
ferent when it was written, and when received by him. 
Cerro Gordo had intervened—the most intense feelings of 
hatred and hostility had been expressed by the Mexican 
people and Congress—and the propriety was more than 
questionable, whether any intercourse but the cannon and 
the musket should be held with the enemy. Under the 
change of aspect, from his operations, and the fickle dis- 
position of the Mexican nation, deference should have 
been paid to his superior knowledge of the relations of 
the parties, and the discretion have been allowed him to 
withhold or forward the paper, at any particular time. 

4th. The assumption of Trist, that he was in the situa- 
tion of aide to the President, and that hAzs orders were 
Mr. Polk’s, was partially incorrect. An aide is the bearer 
of a special order, to be obeyed by the junior of his chief: 
peremptorily, if the latter is witness of the circumstances 
existing; contingently, if not. .In the first case, there is 
no discretion—it is absolute; in the other there is. If, 
again, the aide continues with the junior, (but hzs senior,) 
and gives any other order, not empowered definitely by 
his chief, he is entirely disregarded, and, if at all fractious 
in the matter, may be arrested, and, at times, 77oned. For 
the notification, in writing, to conclude an armistice, after 
the ratification of a treaty, he had authority; but no more. 
Here his mission ended. It was then in Scott’s power to 
have refused, taking the responsibility to his senior; which 
Trist was not by any means. But after a treaty, based 
on our Secretary’s projét, Scott would no more have warred 
on Mexico than he would have fired on a white flag or a 
surrendered garrison. And if Marcy had been explicit in 
his order, and Trist had not “loud mouthed” his contin- 
gent authority until the proper moment had arrived, there 
would have been no controversy on this point. Secretary 
Bancroft, acting War Secretary, instructed Taylor, cn the 
15th of June, 1845,* to “receive directions” from Mr. 
Donelson, Chargé to Texas. Coming to Scott’s know- 
ledge, on the 5th of July, 1845,t he wrote, with the ap- 
probation of both Bancroft and Marcy, that the word 
“information,” or “advice,” must be substituted for “di- 


* Doc. No. 60, p. 82. + Ditto, p. 966. 
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rections,” in the despatch. Mr. Marcy was, therefore, 
Inconsistent in his letter of 14th April, 1847, and Mr. Polk, 
also, since he justified the letter on the 15th of June, en- 
suing. 

General Scott was somewhat nettled, and exhibited 
petulance. But there was reason for it, in degree, if not 
to the extent that he carried it. Yet he was already irri- 
tated. Commodore Perrysent Lieut. Semmes, of the navy, 
to negotiate the release of Midshipman Rogers, a prisoner, 
and an escort was expected, to enable him to open the 
matter to theenemy. Here was another instance of want 
of confidence, as if Scott could not use more influence in 
the premises than Semmes —or would not—although he 
and Perry had been in cordial co-operation at Vera Cruz. 
We regard this as more offensive than the other. If not 
offensively intended, as we of course suppose, it showed 
want of reflection, or of tact, on the part of Perry. The 
mission was wholly unnecessary, and proved fruitless. 
Rogers made his escape to Puebla. 

About this period, General Scott received instructions 
with regard to a tariff, to be imposed on goods imported 
into Mexico by neutral countries—save such as were 
contraband of war—and also the discretionary orders, 
sent to Taylor, in September, 1846, to levy contributions 
on the inhabitants, for the support of our army. Both 
measures were judicious and proper, as a general rule. 
The enemy should be made to feel the evils of war, and 
thus be constrained to satisfactory peace. Scott being 
absent from the coast, sent the instructions to the com- 
manders et Vera Cruz and Tampico, for which he was 
unreasonably blamed. It was, of course, all that he could 
do. With respect to forced contributions, General Taylor 
had written that it was impossible to sustain his army by 
them ; and Scott, on the 2d May, wrote that, if the army 
was to sustain itself by them, “we may ruin and exaspe- 
rate the inhabitants, and starve ourselves.” The country 
was too badly cultivated and the harvest was not to be 
gathered for some time. Supplies were procured, to 
considerable extent,in the country—the army drew their 
provisions, mainly, from the people while at Jalapa, and, 
during the summer, at Puebla; but they were paid for 
liberally. A violent procedure, to obtain them, would have 
checked operations, as Scott remarked, in one of his de- 
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spatches; the producers would have concealed or destroy- 
ed them ; from desperation, numbers would have gone to 
increase enormously the guerillas, and the entire popula- 
tion have been exasperated to a rising en masse for deliver- 
ance. With an overwhelming force, the last two conse- 
quences would have been viewed with indifference. But 
the actual circumstances demanded circumspection, and 
a due regard to security. The use of buildings in the 
cities without compensation, and the exactions of money 
from corporations, were of different complexion ; and 
these were accomplished in some instances, and without 
evil results. The tariff added, during the war, some hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the military chest. _ 
On the 11th of May, Scott issued another proclamation 
to the Mexicans. It was written by a Mexican under 
his directions, and adopted by him. The production pos- 
sesses ability, but its author entertained an ardent hatred 
of Paredes, and the monarchical plans ; and upon this 
the document appears to have been based. The war is 
ascribed to our disposition to thwart these schemes, and 
no allusions are made to the remote or proximate causes 
which rendered it unavoidable. We had no right to op- 
pose any system of government desired by the Mexican 
people ; intervention in their affairs was equally unjust 
and impolitic, unless exercised at their urgent request. 
Such has always been our rule of action; and it is now 
the prominent element in the eloquent and adroit 
orations of Kossuth, and the lever of his political cru- 
sade. We disapprove of this portion of the procla- 
mation; and, as it opened old sores in the Mexican body 
politic, and offered advice, which, however wholesome, 
was yet construed into insult, we are inclined to dissent 
from it altogether, as unnecessary and entirely useless 
for any good purpose. Had there been really a people to 
appeal to, against the civil and military rulers, some of 
the topics introduced would have been effective; but 
these did not exist, and more harm than good was dune 
A follower of Santa Anna captured the bearer of a 
budget of copies for distribution in the capital, near 
Puebla. That general* discovered that it was written 


* Santa Anna’s letter from Puebla, of 18th of May.—New-Orleans Picayune. 
Ripley, vol. ii, p. 118, says that Santa Anna denounced the author of the pro- 
clamation as a traitor, dc. He refers to a letter from Puebla by Santa Anna. 
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originally in Spanish, and denouncing at once its “ hypo- 
‘eae! and perfidy,” the effect calculated on was para- 
ysed, 

On the 14th of May, a train of two hundred and 
twenty wagons, and a thousand pack mules, arrived 
from Vera Cruz, and on the 20th a smaller one, which 
induced Scott to order the advance of the reserve of the 
army toward Puebla, on the 22d. He departed next day, 
leaving Col. Childs, with a regiment of artillery and one 
of volunteers, to garrison Jalapa, and on the 28th reach- 
ed Puebla. By the 3d of June, he determined to concen- 
trate his forces as much as possible, and directed Childs 
to abandon Jalapa, removing the hospital to Perote, where 
a command under Wynkoop was to continue, and join 
general head-quarters. He had,as he wrote on the 4th* 
of June, given up all hope of the volunteer reinforce- 
ments, and of the nine hundred regular recruits, and re- 
solved to make his army what he had designated to Mr. 
Trist on the 7th of May—“ a sELr-susTAINING MACHINE,” 
with no prospect of relief until November. This idea 
has been much sneered at, but with little reason. Gen- 
erals had often practised it before. Cortez, on the same 
route, and for the same purpose of conquest, resorted 
necessarily to self-reliance. Of a number of instances, 
perhaps Hannibal’s march against the Roman power in 
Italy, is the most remarkable on record. He was five 
months on the way from Spain to Cis-Alpine Gaul (the 
Milanese), and in the progress, performed several great 
achievements—crossed the Pyrenees, then unknown to 
the Carthaginians—passed rivers almost in the face of 
a strong enemy—defeated Scipio’s army sent to oppose 
him—scaled the Alps, and conciliated the natives into 
faithful adherents. He severed his communications with 
Spain and Carthage, and to secure a brilliant future, re- 
lied on strong arms and his own keen genius. Like 
Alexander, he might well have said that he reposed on 


In the one before us, we do not perceive it. He speaks of hypocrisy and 
perfidy, and the insult from Scott, and, as usual, breathes much fierceness for 
war, dc. 

* June 4th at Puebla, Doc. No. 60, p. 998. 

+ Scott separated from Twiggs’ division at La Hoya, and travelled to Pue- 
bla with an escort of only two hundred and sixty dragoons! There was 
much risk in this, and it proved that age had by no means impaired his spirit 
of daring, 
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“hope,” since there was no aid to be expected from the 
rear, and he was utterly ignorant of the obstacles and 
trials before him. But he conducted the war on metho- 
dical principles—he showed forecast in deliberate thought 
and abundant preparation—he procured all the requi- 
sites for self-sustenance, and dismissing ten thousand re- 
luctant followers with a cheerful address, elevated the 
morale of his remaining forces, and inspired them with 
his own heroic spirit. History tells the results of his in- 
vasion. Scott had not been able to accomplish so much 
at the opening of his campaign. He had not the time to 
complete his arrangements, nor had he the sole and su- 
preme authority to direct, and see his orders entirely ful- 
filled. He was subordinate, and could not create nor 
coerce. In modern times, commanders have been cur- 
tailed of powers formerly intrusted to them, and their 
genius often cramped, their enterprises sometimes mar- 
red, by instructions originating in conceit, or prompted 
by political feeling. The less warlike habits of nations 
arising from the fraternizing cements of Christian prin- 
ciples and commercial intercourse, and the jealousy en- 
tertained by governments (intenser in the freest) of mili- 
tary predominance—since heroic deeds of war possess a 
shrine in the human heart, at which instinctive worship 
is offered—have added restraining influences. In our 
own country these may not be relaxed. Among the fun- 
damental principles of the Constitution, is the declared 
supremacy of civil over military authority. While its 
spirit is cherished and permitted to control, the United 
States (presuming upon continued union) will become 
pre-eminent in wealth, in commerce, in all the arts of 
peace, in social and political blessings; but they may 
never attain that grandeur of empire which would over- 
shadow the world like the Roman, and govern the nations 
by its arbitrary edicts! Grateful as such conception 
must be to individual and national ambition—in this 
chosen sanctuary of genuine liberty, and amid the con- 
vulsions and throes of civilized peoples, indicating the 
ardent struggle to advance free principles—it should not 
for a moment be cherished. 

Gen. Scott wielded not the dictatorial power of Han- 
nibal, and his demands were disregarded at pleasure, and 
without penalty. But he was not forced, as we shall 
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see, to the alternative which he announced. Detach- 
ments and supplies continued to reach him, until he felt 
competent to move forward with some certainty of suc- 
cess. 

One of these detachments was under Col. McIntosh. 
It consisted of about six hundred men, recruits and volun- 
teers, and escorted one hundred and twenty-eight wagons 
and four hundred and ten pack mules. The march be- 
gan on the 4th of June from Vera Cruz. It was known 
that the train contained specie, and the banditti and ran- 
cheros assembled to attack it on the way, and seize the 
spoil. The onslaught was made on the 6th, at Paso de 
Wejas,* and kept up at intervals all day. Our raw sol- 
diers gallantly repulsed them at all points, although 
themselves divided into small parties. But the train 
stretched out a mile or two, and a small force could not 
protect it throughout. The teams, of Mexican animals, 
were mostly unbroken to harness, and were too weak for 
their loads; the drivers were inexperienced ; there were 
break-downs and stoppages; the firing scared away the 
“muleteers” and teamsters, and there soon existed “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” Satisfied, after six killed and 
eighteen wounded, that his fire was inadequate to guard 
the long train, McIntosh sent to Cadwallader, then at 
Vera Cruz, for aid, in the meantime moving forward as 
well as he could. That general hastilyt collected trans- 


* Col. McIntosh’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 4. (Appendix.) McIntosh called 
for acourt of inquiry on his conduct from Vera Cruz. He was acquitted of 
all blame, but some of the recruits, it was shown, had not exhibited as much 
bravery as their duty required. 

+ Ditto, Cadwallader’s report, p.18. Following are those of Childs, Wyn- 
koop, and Walker. In this connection we will expose a trifling inconsistency 
of Mr. Marcy, in the celebrated letter, 21st April, 1848. Scott heard in April 
that Cadwallader’s brigade (supposed, as he might from the Secretary’s letter 

reviously, to be three thousand strong) was at the Brazos. On the 25th (Doe. 
No. 60, p. 950) he wrote to him to forward the troops as they arrived, and, if 
proper, judging the wants of that time, to move himself, with the larger por- 
tion present. In February, 1848, he alleges, among his complaints, that these 
troops were not sent directly to him. Marcy, in reply, urges that the Brazos 
was understood to be the rendezvous—that the forces there were under Scott's 
command to do what he pleased with, and that it would have been improper 
for him to issue an order respecting them after their arrival. Yet, on the 
20th of May, 1847 (Doc. No. 60, p. 953), in answering Scott’s grievance of 
28th April preceding, apologizes on the ground of ‘Taylor's danger at the 
period, and when removed by the victory of Buena Vista, says that he issued 
orders for the troops at Brazos, and en route, forthwith to join Scott. If his 

was not short, he at least committed an ‘ impropriety.” 
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portation, and on the 1ith reached the advance with five 
hundred men. The united command was opposed at the 
National Bridge—the bridge was barricaded, and the 
heights occupied. Prince, 4th infantry, with howitzers, 
breached the defences, the bridge was carried, the heights 
assailed, and the enemy expelled. Our loss was thirty- 
two killed and wounded, besides teamsters, &c., and 
smaller than would otherwise have been, as our troops 
attacked the strong positions after night. On the 15th, 
they arrived at Jalapa. Childs had not gone, detained 
with the hospital for Perote, and awaiting this train. On 
the 18th they set out, and learned that La Hoya was oc- 
cupied by the enemy. Four companies were sent for- 
ward to seize the successive heights in the pass. They 
surprised the enemy by approaching from an unexpected 
quarter, and killing and capturing several of the seven 
hundred, drove the mass into a precipitate retreat. Capt. 
Winder led two of these companies, and Capt. Dimick 
the other two. Col. Wynkoop, commanding Perote, had 
received the same information, and despatched an ex- 
press to notify Cadwallader that he would co-operate in 
the attack. Capt. Walker, with his company of mount- 
ed rifles, in the advance, met the enemy, five hundred 
strong, and sustained with them a gallant fight of an 
hour: they fled on the approach of the infantry. The 
way was cleared, and the train arrived at Perote on the 
21st. It would have proceeded on the 23d, but an order 
from Pillow detained it until he could join, with his com- 
mand. 

Major General Pillow,* now second in command of 
Scott’s army, landed at Vera Cruz on the 13th June; by 
the 17th had organized a party of fifteen hundred men 
who had arrived after Cadwallader’s departure, and on 
that day marched to join Scott. He was annoyed along 
the route, as far as Jalapa, by small bodies of guerillas, 
but met no serious resistance, and reached Perote on the 
lst July ; moving again on the 2d and 34d, the united de- 
tachments arrived at Puebla on the 8th, after a mere 
show of opposition at El Pinal. Scott’s forces thus in- 
creased, amounted to 10,276} of all arms, of whom 2,215 


* Ripley, vol. ii. pp. 138-9. 
t Ditto, and Scott’s despatch, 25th July, Doc. No. 60, p. 1018. 
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were on the sick report. By the arrival of Gen. Pierce, 
whose march will be noticed in place, the General-in- 
Chief hoped to move on the capital with an army of 
9,500 men. 

On arriving at Puebla,* Scott began at once to prepare 
for an advance on the city of Mexico. The troops were 
daily instructed in the evolutions of tactics. Great 
efforts were made to provide the requisite funds for the 
different departments of the army, of which there was 
great scarcity, and which became a serious obstacle. 
The chief commissary had not received a dollar from 
home since the landing at Vera Cruz ; the chief quarter- 
mastert but $60,000. The paymaster-chief had been far 
better supplied, and money was borrowed from him for 
other departments, leaving the troops some four months 
in rear of pay. Drafts had been sold on our cities to 
some amount—debts were contracted—specie to be ex- 
ported from the country, was stopped at Vera Cruz, to 
force the owners to purchase drafts: all means were re- 
sorted to, and in the end with some success,{ except con- 
tributions from the enemy, which, to this period, had not 
been attempted. Scott uttered complaints on the 4th of 
June and 25th of July—believed himself neglected to in- 
sure his sacrifice, and, at the former date, requested his 
recall as soon as it would be safe to embark at Vera 
Cruz (November). And the engineers were set to work 
to procure information and complete maps of the routes 
to the capital, and of all the defences finished and in 
progress. These last were continued with great energy, 
and with all the possible aid of spies, &c., until the latest 
moment previous to the onward march. 

Santa Anna retired from Puebla on the 14th of May, 
and from Ayotta, on the 18th, addressed the minister of 
war. He complained that his approach to the capital 
had produced consternation, under the fear that his de- 
sign was to defend the city “ within its own walls.” He 
repeats his programme of saving the capital, as indispen- 
sable to prevent the “ submission of the people,” and pro- 
bably would bring the war “to a happy and honourable 


2? 


conclusion ;” and inquires of the “supreme government 


* Despatch, 25th July, 1847. + Scott’s despatch, 25th July. 
+ Mr. Hargous rendered valuable aid. See Semmes and others. 
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whether he shall separate himself from the trusts con- 
fided to him.” His disaster at Cerro Gordo had rendered 
him very unpopular, and the intrigues and aspirations of 
prominent men had induced defamation, and the ten- 
dency was to destroy him. The president-substitute, 
Anaya, had the disposition to strike for supreme power. 
Soon after his assumption of office, a junta of generals 
concluded that the defence of Mexico (proving that they 
were not so sanguine about the result at Cerro Gordo, as 
not to consider the contingency of defeat) would “re- 
quire expenses that could not be borne, a train of artil- 
lery which they had not, and a number of forces far 
superior to all existing in the republic.”* They decided 
on the guerillas, which were in a measure organized, to 
operate principally about Vera Cruz, and some chiefs for 
them actually came over from Havana. But they were 
not efficient, because no noted chief of Mexico led them, 
and Santa Anna determined to rally a force to protect 
the capital. Another idea was to resist our advance on 
the highway, and Almonte and others were sent to recon- 
noitre and select sites. And athird grand scheme, adopt-: 
ed subsequently by the government, as their historians 
assert, was to induce the desertion from Puebla of three 
thousand Irishmen,t and, in a rising en masse, destroy us 
at that place. Santa Anna was not cognizant of their 
magnificent combination, and by his own plan thwarted 
theirs. 

Valencia had been regarded by the public as the head 
of the revolutionary movements. The government, to 
conciliate and quiet him, gave him command of certain 
forces drawn from San Luis. It appears to have had the 
effect intended. Santa Anna learned the hostile schemes, 
all aiming to expel him from authority, as well. those of 
the head of the government as of the leading demagogues, 
and made, what he regarded, a splendid stroke of policy 


* “The other Side,” p. 230, and continuously. 

+ Semmes (p. 120) alluded to Santa Anna’s march against Taylor, in 
January, 1847, as having been determined by the information and belief, that 
two thousand Irishmen would desert on that occasion. We noticed it in the 
article, “ ‘The Battle of Cerro Gordo.” The Mexican historians (p. 232) say 
that it was the plan against Puebla. We think the idea at either time—and 
perhaps the times are confounded—was ridiculous, as a reasonable mode of com- 
bating their enemy. As an incident it might have been practised, but as a 
plan of campaign: ! 
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to retain and consolidate his power.* He despatched 
some of the chiefs to distant points—some to prison. 
Thus paralyzing the factions by removing the heads, he 
next, on the 28th of May, tendered his resignation of 
civil and military functions, declaring that he was “the 
common target”—that there were endeavours to produce 
a revolution—that the “ government held the clue to the 
plot”—that the Americans dared not march without the 
aid of an emeute in the capital, and that he could ward 
off all danger by sacrificing himself. He did not doubt 
that Congress would decline the offer, and, by the com- 
pulsion of necessity, at a critical period, strengthen his 
hand. The Congress discussed the proposition for some 
five days, and were on the point of accepting,t when, on 
the 2d of June, he indignantly resumed his offices, with- 
drew his letter of resignation, and rebuked them for tar- 
diness in providing for the national safety. He said 
that his retirement had induced the resolution on the part 
of Scott to advance to the city, and that he alone was 
competent to its successful safety. The Congress were 
awed, and deferred counting the votes given on the 15th 
of May for president, until the 15th of January, 1848, and 
thus invested him with dictatorial power during the inte- 
rim. He gained his object, although not in the direct 
mode that he had designed. He crushed the factions for 
atime, and silenced the peace party which had arisen, 
and was rapidly augmenting, under the dread of the 
seizure of the city by Scott, with the consequences of de- 
struction of property, forced contributions, &c. This 
party even had an organ which was ably conducted. He 
continued with great industry the fortifications for pro- 
tection. These were the Penon and Mexicalcingo on 
the direct route from Puebla, San Antonio and Churu- 
busco farther to the south, and Chapultepec commanding 
the road from the west, and the Garita San Cosme. 


* We derive much information of internal affairs from “The Other Side,” 
although badly digested and arranged in that book, and dates are disregarded 
altogether. Many of the statements are corroborated by all the writers on 
the war. Our space absolutely forces us to omit a great deal, that would 
make our sketch explicit, of the miserable intrigues and anarchy existing in 
the capital at the period. ; e 

+ Mr. Trist, 13th of June, asserts this “positively,” Doc. No. 52, 1st ses- 
sion 30th Congress, p. 18]. The key to Santa Anna’s conduct is quite percep- 
tible by the manner and time of withd rawing his resignation. 
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There were formidable works on the northern side, in 
advanes of Guadalupe.* He also assembled troops from 
all quarters, levied money from the church and else- 
where, founded cannon, previded all necessary supplies, 
and, indeed, brought into requisition all the resources 
within his reach. His spirit and energy kindled much 
animation, and there appeared a hearty disposition to 
resist our approach. The force of one man produced 
similar, but greater effect than had been done at Cerro 
Gordo, since he had opposition here; the destruction of 
one army rendered it far more difticult to create another, 
and the exhausted funds and supplies had to be reple- 
nished. Something had been done by others before his 
arrival, but little of the credit is due, at last, for the won- 
derful recovery from two such shocks as Buena Vista 
and Cerro Gordo, to any but him. With better soldiers, 
and more steadiness of purpose, he would certainly have 
been a more successful commander, and more compar- 
able with the distinguished chiefs of more civilized 
nations. 

During the pause of our army at Puebla, certain efforts 
were made to effect a negotiation for peace, which de- 
mand a brief notice. 

After the affair of Cerro Gordo, the British minister 
offered the mediation of England to end the war, which 
was referred to Congress. ‘The offer being again made, 
both notes were submitted to a committee, which, delay- 
ing its consideration, this functionaryt addressed a third 
letter to the government. The committee at length re- 
ported, and after some discussion the Congress arrived at 
no decision. Mr. Trist learned at Puebla the action of 
the minister ; ascribed, no doubt justly, to the selfish de- 
sire on the part of his country, for obvious reasons, to 
exclude our army from the city; and concluded that the 
surest mode of conveying the despatch of Secretary Bu- 
chanan to the Mexican government, would be to trans- 
mit it through Mr. Bankhead, who had shown himself so 
favourably inclined to peace. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of June, he made the request, which was answered by a 
visit from Mr. Thornton,t Secretary of Legation, who 


* Stevens’ Campaigns, d&ec., p. 57. t The Other Side, &c., p. 234. 
$ Doc, No. 52, p. 181. Trist’s letter to Mr. Bankhead. 
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came at least once again. The letter was delivered to 
the Mexican minister, and was sent to Congress. Great 
excitement was produced among the citizens when 
known, amid which the angust body resolved to refer the 
matter to Santa Anna, the executive. The latter sharply 
replied, that the “traitor” decree of 2d of April tied up 
his hands, and without its repeal he could do nothing. 
Congress, fearing the populace, had already evaded the 
question, by asserting that the decree did not exist; but 
had not repealed it. Santa Anna, equally fearful, would 
not act on this declaration. As Semmes* remarks with 
sarcasm, there was a virtuous struggle of both parties 
or departments, to keep within the limits of their con- 
stitutional duties! The consequence was, a sub rosa 
communication between Santa Anna and Mr. Trist, 
through the British minister. Since the reconciliation 
between our war and peace magnates—and both having 
requested the suppression of their “heated controversy”— 
all pacific overtures were submitted to Scott. At leugth 
the Mexican commander intimated that nothing could be 
done without money; and to secure commissioners to 
negotiate on the part of Mexico, one miilion should be 
at his disposal,t on the conclusion of peace, and ten 
thousand dollars paid at once. Scott and Trist consult- 
ed on the propositions and Pillow was a party to sev- 
eral conferences, “in compliance (says Ripley) with an 
informal request from authority at Washington.” Scott 
urged the acceptance of the offer to be bribed, cn the 
grounds that Santa Anna had placed himseif in the mar- 
ket to be purchased, and that our government had sanc- 
tioned it in her diplomatic affairs, by bribing the Bar- 
bary powers and the Indian tribes. The cther parties 
concurrea, and the money was paid. We have space 
only to express entire disapprobation of the measure. 


* Service Afloat and Ashore, by Lieut. Semmes, p. 310. 

+ Ripley, vol.ii, p.124. No doubt this information was derived by Ripley 
from competent authority. If there were despatches on the subject, we have 
not met with them, and believe they were never published. 

+ Col. Hitchcock, in introduction to Intercepted Letters, Doc. No. 65, p. 
409, makes a defence of Scott, and urges strong considerations why he was 
desirous of making peace without storming the capital: ‘‘ His distance from 
home—the extent of his march to Puebla—the distance yet to be over- 
come—the smallness of his foree—the character of the city to be assailed— 
the great capital of a great country, defended by an army full three times 
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An open and bold course, was the manly and high-toned 
policy; there should never have been resort to under- 
hand dealings, to secret trickery and corruption, while it 
was certain that there would soon be a competent force 
to coerce the enemy into pacific terms. There may be 
found precedents for almost all possible practices in war 
and diplomacy ; but in a free government like ours, with 
a people of elevated sentiments, the aim should be to 
establish wise and becoming precedents, by discarding 
the low and unworthy resorts of old countries and de- 
praved governments. 

The understanding was, that Scott should advance and 
alarm the Mexicans, by the exhibition of his strength, 
and an apparently earnest intention to take the capital. 
A final request from Santa Anna was, that Scott should 
disclose to him* his meditated point of attack—a strata- 
gem for his defeat, and by which the wily Mexican 
would have acquired unquestioned supremacy over the 
affections of all classes. But Scott cautiously declined 
the confidence, not yet relying on the faith of his antago- 
nist. He resolved, however, agreeably to another propo- 
sition, to meet the enemy in battle, and after overthrow- 
ing him, or capturing some strong point near the city, to 
halt, and permit him to save the capital by making 
peace. This view was agreed to by Trist, because he 
was apprehensive, from all the information received, that 
a forcible entrance would disperse the members of gov- 
ernment; there would be no authority to negotiate with, 
peace might be indefinitely postponed, and our govern- 
ment be forced to the alternative of armed occupation of 
the entire country, or, at least, of a defensive line. 

These negotiations occasioned no relaxation whatever 
in the preparations for a forward movement. The troops 


his numbers, and known to be so—that capital surrounded by lakes or swamps, 
and only to be approached by narrow causeways, with deep ditches on either 
side, and swept by artillery in front and flank.” And for peace “he was wil- 
ling to forego the eclat of a forcible entrance.” which was certainly a sacrifice 
to anambitious soldier. We do not asperse the motives of Scott; we are sure 
they were noble and generous, but abstractly object to the mode and means 
employed in the negotiation. 

* Letter of Col. (now Gen.) Hitchcock, Inspector-General of the Army, to 
the New-York Courier and Enquirer, January 23d, 1848, Found in the pro- 
ceedings of Pillow’s Court of Inquiry, Ex. Doc. No. 65, Senate, Ist session 
30th Congress, p. 522. 
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were constantly exercised, the engineers procured know- 
ledge of the routes and the obstacles from all possible 
sources, and were completing their maps; and other re- 
inforcements for the army were on the march. 

The last detachment that reached Scott, previous to his 
departure from Puebla, was Gen. Pierce’s. This officer* 
left Vera Cruz on the 19th of July, at the head of two 
thousand five hundred, or more troops. He was opposed 
at the National Bridge by a large body of guerillas; but 
his artillery drove the enemy from their breast-work, and 
diverted somewhat the fire from a column organized 
under Col. Bonham, which gallantly passed the bridge, 
dispersed the enemy, and opened the way. The loss was 
very small on our side, in consequence of the well-ar- 
ranged plan of attack, and its rapid execution. An arch 
at the Rio del Plan had been removed, but Pierce cut 
down the banks, and forded the stream. He arrived at 
Puebla on the 6th of August, with two thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine men of all arms. Scott had 
learned that Pierce was approaching by the Orizaba 
road, and that Juan Alvarez was demonstrating with the 
view to attack him. He sent Gen. Smith with his bri- 
gade to take the enemy in rear, and facilitate the march 
of Pierce. Smith heard of an assemblage of guerillas 
at the hacienda Llanos, and despatched Capt. Ruff witha 
squadron of horse (rifles and dragoons) to dislodge them. 
Ruff found them in a strong position, and numbering 
three hundred, but promptly attacked and routed them. 
He joined Pierce at Perote; and Smith, ascertaining that 
Pierce was on the upper route, returned to Puebla. 

Scott had become impatient to march even with the 
troops present, and after learning the movement of 
Pierce, summoned a council of general officers to dis- 


* Gen. Pierce made a report which was not published. We have before 
usa few extracts in manuscript, which refer mainly to Col. (Gen. at home) M. 
L. Bonham, a citizen of South Carolina. After alluding to the “admirable 
execution” of the order mentioned in the text, he concludes: “I feel under par- 
ticular obligations to Lieut.-Col. Bonham for his promptitude and gallant con- 
duct on this and other occasions during the march.” His horse was shot in 
the attack. 

Perhaps Gen. Pierce did not care to have his report published, and may 
have requested its suppression. His own New-England regiment possibly did 
not act up to his expectations of courage, and he failed unjustly to cauterize 
them in the report, or, if he did, cared not that it should pass beyond the eye 
of the General-in-Chief. 
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cuss the propriety of delay until the arrival of the 
column. The opinion was decided to await for the in- 
creased force which Pierce’s command would give. The 
bribery proposition was also submitted to their consider- 
ation. Quitman and Shields were strongly opposed to it. 
The others either concurred or withheld their sentiments. 
Worth* was not present. Scott was willing to assume 
entire responsibility to his government in the matter, and 
would explain the expenditure of money before a com- 
mittee of Congress. 

His arrangements completed—his plans communicated 
to his subordinate chiefs—a force of fourteen hundred men 
under Col. Childs detailed to garrison Puebla—Pierce ar- 
rived—Scott ordered the march on Mexico with ten thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-eight men. On the 7th of 
August, preceded by Harney’s cavalry, Twiggs’ division 
of regulars moved, followed the next day by Quitman’s 
volunteers, and these were succeeded on the 9th and 10th 
respectively by the divisions of Worth and Pillow. Scott 
joined, and combined with the leading column. The ad- 
vance by detachments has been disapproved, but the ob- 
jection may be readily answered. There was no hostile 
army immediately in front to harass or attack; the Ame- 
ricans, it was known, would reach the valley, and the 
vicinity of the strong positions, without opposition; since 
Santa Anna must have expected and desired, to effect 
either design that he might contemplate—envelopement 
and final destruction, or, as preliminary to peace commis- 


* Scott and Worth were not on personal terms. From Hitchcock’s letter 
to New-York Courier, January 23d, 1848, it would appear that a spirit of 
rivalry and depreciation had been awakened in Worth at Vera Cruz, which 
continued to grow until there was an outbreak at Puebla. Worth publicly 
censured the operations at Vera Cruz, by saying time was wasted ; Monterey 
had been taken in three days, and was far stronger. The immediate cause of 
difference was the terms granted by Worth to Puebla. Ripley says his terms 
were based on those at Vera Cruz; but they differed surely, since a Mex- 
ican was tried by Mexicans for murdering an American, and escaped. This 
article opposed Scott’s martial-law order. The General-in-Chief disapprov- 
ed. Worth appealed to a Court of Inquiry, which did not sustain him. This 
was the rupture that was never healed, and led, in a measure, to painful 
occurrences in the valley. Worth was a dashing and splendid soldier, of cap- 
tivating manners, and an excellent disciplinarian; with a quick mind, and 
great tact, he always maintained himself well in each grade of promotion. 
oH pannel and aerscable he was quite superficial, had no solid or pro- 
ound attainments, nor was he gifted with grasp of mind requisi j - 
binations and extended operations, ee SS 
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sioners. Abstractly, it was erroneous, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, Scott would probably have marched 
with shorter intervals. Taylor adopted the same course 
in his movement on Monterey. Yet a few hours of forc- 
ed marching* would have brought half the army toge- 
ther, and the ability was ample to maintain a combat 
until the junction of the remainder. On the 10th, Twiggs 
reached the Rio Frio (ten thousand one hundred and 
twenty feet above the sea—Pucbla is seven thousand 
two hundred), whence the troops recently posted there 
had retired. A few miles beyond, the summit of the 
Cordilleras was attained, and the city and valley of 
Mexico burst upon the delighted view of our soldiers. 
Inspiration was drawn from the sight of the terminus to 
their trials and toils, and more from the anticipated splen- 
dour and renown of the achievements to be performed 
in securing it. Descending the mourtain, the enemy’s 
scouts were seen at the base for the first time, and the 
division arrived on the 11th at Ayotta, fifteen miles from 
the city, on the highway to its eastern entrance, and on 
the northern side of Chalco Lake. By the 18th, Worth 
was at Chalco, on the road around the southern side of 
the lake, which branches nearly at right angles frem the 
highway, in the vicinity of Buena Vista. Quitman was 
at the last-named place, and Pillow at Chimalpa, a little 
way beyond Worth. 

The valley of Mexico is of oval shape, its major axis 
about forty-six miles, its minor thirty-two miles, and is 
enclosed by high mountains. The superfices is over 
fourteen hundred square miles, of which one hundred and 
forty are occupied by five lakes and adjacent marshes. 
Three of these only attract our notice. The Chalco, on 
the left of the Vera Cruz or National Road, and the first 
met with on entering the basin; the Xochomilco, to the 
west of the other; and Tezcuco, northeast of the city, and 
along whose southern border the above road passes. The 
city had been built within the latter, whose waters have 
receded, and the Grand Plaza is now but forty-eight 
inches above its surface. Around the city, and for twelve 
miles on the eastern route, the ground is fiat and marshy, 
partly cut with ditches, and often inundated. The emi- 


* Scott’s report, 19th of August, says they were only jive hours apart. 
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nences of Chapultepec and El Pinon, form the principal 
exceptions to this uniform character. The approaches to 
the capital are along causeways, with ditches on either hand. 
There are altogether twelve of these, but only three or 
four call for mention. On the east from Vera Cruz, there 
was only one entrance—the Penon; on the south the 
Acapulco road, leading through Churubusco to the gate 
of San Antonio, and a second through San Angel to the 
Nino Perdido; on the southwest, the Toluca road pass- 
ing Chapultepec, whence it branched to the two gates of 
Belen and San Cosme. 

The Mexicans had formed an interior and exterior line 
of defence. The first enveloped the city, and consisted 
of works about and between the gates; the second, of 
fortified heights and strong field fortifications, as Penon, 
San Antonia, Mexicalcingo, Churubusco, Contreras, and 
Chapultepec, which were skilfully combined with obsta- 
cles of lakes, marshes, and artificial inundations. On 
the Vera Cruz road, eight and a half miles from the city, 
was the rocky hill of Penon, armed with fifty-one guns 
in different batteries, with infantry and breastworks, sur- 
rounded by.a deep and broad ditch, inaccessible on its 
western side, descending to the lake on its north, and 
elsewhere enveloped by marsh, and the causeway pass- 
ing for miles through the waters of the lake. To the 
southward, some miles on the road branching to Churu- 
busco, was Mexicalcingo—a system of works mounting 
thirty-guns. These were the anticipated points of attack. 
But Churubusco and San Antonio, on the Acapulco road, 
south of Lake Chalco, were likewise defended. An en- 
trenched camp was afterwards formed at Contreras, 
westward from San Antonio, of a field of lava, of which 
more will be said hereafter; on the north, the hills of 
Guadalupe were garnished with twenty-two pieces of 
artillery ; and intermediate between these last, frowned 
the formidable castle of Chapultepec. The west was 
not so well guarded by advanced works, because it was 
believed impracticable to turn or surmount the eastern 
defences. 

On the 9th of August, Santa Anna, whose spies in- 
formed him of all our movements, assembled and in- 
structed his general officers. His plan was to abstain 
scrupulously from field combats, and to reduce the war 
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to one of fortified posts. Valencia was to operate on 
the road around Tezcuco to Guadalupe, with six thou- 
sand men; to fall back on the latter place if we took 
that route, and to harass our flank in any attack on El 
Penon or Mexicalcingo, which was anticipated. Alvarez 
was to occupy the Rio Frio on the passage of our rear 
division, and cut off our retreat from the valley. Thus 
enclosed, we were compelled to conquer or to perish. 
Santa Anna’s scheme was the wisest he could have de- 
vised to defeat our army, or prove his sincerity, in resist- 
ance, to his countrymen. 

Scott saw, even while at Puebla, that the southern front 
of the city was the most favourable to assail, there be- 
ing four causeways almost parallel, which weakened the 
defence, and enhanced the probability of success. In 
this view, as Stevens remarks, Tacubaya would become 
the key point of operations directly against the city. For 
preliminary action, after arriving in the basin, San 
Augustin, on the Acapulco road, was an important stra- 
tegic point, and it became an object how best to attain it. 
There were really but two routes by which to reach the 
Acapulco road—the one around Lake Chalco, the other 
around the western extremity of Xochomilco. 

The former had been long studied by Scott and his 
engineers—all possible sources of information were 
sought—the route was the most direct to the contemplat- 
ed point of attack, and, if at all practicable, it was the 
best, and Inspector-General Hitchcock* declares that it 
was resolved upon before leaving Puebla. That, by Mex- 
icalcingo (the causeway) was said to have been under 
water for some distance, and, at least, very difficult if 
defended. The main road by El Pinon was never seri- 
ously meditated, because its strength was partly well 
known. On close examination, our engineers reported 
that its reductiont would demand the sacrifice of three 
thousand men—nearly one-third of the army. Nor did 
Scott design to turn its left, and skirting Tezcuco twenty 


* Letter of Hitchcock to New-York Courier and Enquirer, Ex. Doc. No. 65, 
. 523. He says: “The very moment Gen. Scott was in force to advance 
(from Puebla), he did advance, with a knowledge of the Chalco route, and 
with the full intention of taking that route.” Same Doc., p. 88, Hitchcock 
testifies that he read that part of his letter to Scott ; thus the latter sanctioned 
the assertion, and is responsible for it. 
+ Ripley and others. 
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miles, advance by Guadalupe. Scott passed the Chalco 
road to Ayotta, in order to deceive the enemy until his 
decision was matured. He at once sent spies* on that 
route, to ascertain fully its then condition, and on the 
12th, ordered an ostentatious reconnaissance—which was 
repeated—of El Pinon, with strict injunctions not to 
bring on an attack, nor risk any exposure of the troops. 
On the 18th, a party was pushed on the route by Mex- 
icalcingo, which Scott considered the boldest of the war, 
since El Pinon was left in the rear, and an enclosure on 
the causeway, and much annoyance hazarded, although 
ultimate protection might have been afforded by Gen. 
Smith, who, with two regiments, blocked some of the 
outlets of El] Pinon. The report was so favourable, that 
Scott, for a time, inclined to the opinion that a combined 
operation on Mexicalcingo would insure the speediest 
arrival at Tacubaya.t On the 14th, his generals were 
assembled, and he sketched a plan which, in effect, re- 
quired Worth’s division to march around Chalco to the 
point of attack, while Pillow was to block the entrance 
to El Pinon, Twiggs was to storm Mexicalcingo, sup- 
ported by Quitman, and communication between Worth 
and the army was to be preserved by means of boats on 
the lake. The lake was found on that day to be too shal- 
low for the purpose ; and Duncan’s favourable report at 
night, after passing over the Chalco road fifteen miles 
(over half way to San Augustine), determined Scott 
necessarily{ to move the whole army by that route. The 
exclusive credit of this reconnaissance of Duncan has 
been awarded by certain writers to Gen. Worth, and Sem- 
mes) enters into an argument to prove that it is due to 


* Stevens’ Campaigns, dc., p. 59, says, “The spies, two of whom had been 
despatched, reported the road round Chalco to be practicable, but rough.” 
Also, ‘‘that Scott visited Worth the same day at Chalco, and directed the lat- 
ter to make additional inquiries as to the character of the road. Duncan sug- 
gested an open reconnaissance, and was, by Worth, ordered to conduct it.” 
This seems conclusive enough, 

+ Hitchcock, in letter alluded to, says Scott’s design was to reach San Au- 
gustine, even by Mexicalcingo. Stevens says Tacubaya. We insert the lat- 
ter, because, if the way were opened by Churubusco, why retire to San Au- 
dneiniya ge Tacubaya, the ultimate key-point, was before, and as easily com- 
mande 

t Duncan’s Report, Appendix, Ripley, vol. ii. 

§ Semmes, p. 356, copies Worth’s letter to Scott, 14th of August. This 
does not claim the credit ; it neither ayows nor disayows the order of Scott to 
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him. We will pause a moment to examine the grounds 
of the opinion. 

The value of this route must have been felt hy Scott, 
and, of course, it was ordered to be explored by spies, 
and knowledge was also acquired from travellers. The 
result was, that it was believed to be difficult for heavy 
artillery. In spite of this, it is asserted, by the sanction 
of Scott, that he had made up his mind at Puebla to 
attempt it; to be sure of its practicability at the time, he 
sent spies on the 12th of August to traverse it ; next day 
he rode to Worth’s quarters, and directed a reconnais- 
sance by a part of his command. Mexicalcingo form- 
ed, afterwards, a new element in his combinations, 
as it appeared that its easy capture would facili- 
tate the advance; bui the momentary design here, given 
up on more perfect knowledge, does not prove either 
ignorance or abandonment of the Chalco route. Duncan 
was yet to make his report. He advised Worth to make 
an open reconnaissance, and was himself charged with 
the duty. As Scott commanded Worth to the act, the 
latter deserves credit for efficiently obeying the order; 
and as Duncan recommended the method, and executed 
it well, the credit here may be properly shared by him 
with his immediate senior. Scott knew* more of all the 
routes than any other person; and from this acquaint- 
ance, grasped more freely the entire field of operations. 
It was no cause of complaint if he abstained from detail- 
ing his information and determination to Worth, who 
was inimical personally, and not on intimate official 
terms; nor was it an error to withhold them from dis- 
cussion before the other generals. Secresy was said by 
Napoleon to be the soul of military success. Confidence 
in a number would be promulgation to the army, and 
ultimate publication to the enemy. Thus Hitchcock 
may be the only one who could testify to the plans form- 
ed at Puebla, and he did so very positively on the point 
under consideration. Scott obtained from his own offi- 


make the inquiries. Worth was disinclined to move around the lake alone. 
‘ And, in fact, if his division could pass, the army could have done so, excepting 
the siege train probably, for which provision might have been made in repairs 
of the route. This movement of Worth (ordered but not executed) shows chat 
Scott disbelieved in the impracticability of the route. 
* Maps of the valley were prepared under Scott’s supervision, and were 
given to the division chiefs before marching from Puebla. The Chalco route 
was distinctly marked on them. Stevens. 
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cers that the Mexicalcingo causeway was not under 
water, as was said at Puebla; and he desired, if possible, 
to avail himself of the fact, and move the army directly, 
rather than circuitously, to its destination. It was a dis- 
position to seize upon circumstances as they might arise, 
without holding obstinately to preconceived opinions. 
This is the evidence and the essence of genius in a com- 
mander, and is of universal appreciation in the practical 
affairs of life. Innumerable brilliant instances may be 
drawn from history of its exercise in battle. Duncan’s 
report, it is remarked, decided Scott. True, he was the 
first of the army to examine any portion of the route ; 
he confirmed the impression of the spies, and as an intel- 
ligent officer, Scott relied more fully on his judgment, 
although he traversed only fifteen of the twenty-five miles. 
But it is quite possible that Worth would have marched 
alone around Chalco, if the lake had been found to an- 
swer the purposes designed. These two* circumstances 
—Duncan’s report and the shallowness of the lake— 
united to render unadvisable the movement by Chalco. 
Could the lake have been employed, Mexicalcingo would 
have been stormed; Churubusco, its defences not com- 
pleted, have been seized; and Tacubaya have been at- 
tained, with less loss perhaps than was sustained, and in 
half the time. According to all the facts, we are con- 
strained to accord the merit of the operation to Scott ; 
and we arrive at this conclusion without considering 
that, as General-in-Chief, he could of right claim credit 
for a junior’s suggestions, when they should pass the 
ordeal of his own judgment, as he alone was responsible 


* See Stevens, p. 60. We will offer a few more words here from other 
authorities on the controverted point. Hitchcock says (letter) that Duncan’s 
report alone would not have justified Scott’s march, because he saw little 
over half the route ; and that a Mexican told Scott at Ayotta, that he was. 
with Santa Anna’s army, which, in 1833, marched with artillery by Chalco. 
Ripley, per contra, asserts that Santa Anna moved by Mexicalcingo. 

Col. Lee (engineer) says “that the reconnoissance of the 14th (Duncan’s) 
satisfied us that the route south of Lake Chalco was practicable for our 
ai or could be made so.” Letter to Mrs. Totten. Ex. Doc. No. 65, p. 

Major Turnbull (Top. Eng.) says, “ After spending a day or two reconnoi- 
tering El Pinon, it was ascertained that there was a practicable road south of 
Lake Chaleo.” Ibid, p. 457. Mr. Trist writes similarly to Sec. Buchanan. 
These gentlemen were all with headquarters, but still might not have known 


what Hitchcock asserts and Scott approves. Yet their testimony is not posi- 
tively in conflict with the other. 
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for their adoption and execution. We can perceive no- 
hing tangible, in support of the opposite pretension.* 

On the 14th, and before the reports referred to were 
made, Scott had directed the movement on Mexicalcingo. 
This order was promptly countermanded. As time was 
important, since Scott had marched with twenty days ra- 
tions, and he was shut in the valley, requiring conflict in 
front or rear for subsistence, the army was at once pressed 
forward on the road by Chalco. As seen afterwards, this 
was also hazardous. A defile existed on the very portion 
not seen by Duncan. It was, however, the choice of evils, 
and to our advantage, the enemy was mostly concentrated 
on the direct routes. By rapid action, in any event, a se- 
cure position might be secured before the Mexican could 
change his front, and obstruct seriously our progress. 
Accordingly, Worth marched on the 15th, Pillow followed 
the next day, Quitman succeeded, and Twigg’s conducted 
the rear. Alvarez advanced when Quitman evacuated 
Buena Vista, and took post near the angle of the road, in 
season to intercept Twiggs; and, having 6000 troops, 1500 
cavalry, with good conduct, he could have done much in- 
jury. But he only occasioned a brief delay. A few 
rounds from Taylor’s battery dispersed the enemy, and 
Twiggs proceeded on his way without loss. 

Santa Anna soon learned the movements of our army, and 
with his usual energy, prepared to meet us on the new line. 
Our route around the lake was cut by ditches, and obstruct- 
ed withrocks. Churubusco and San Antonio were strength- 
ened, and Valencia’s corps was marched to San Angel to 
oppose our passage of the Pedrigal or Mal-Pais, or in case 
San Antonio was stormed, to re-inforce Churubusco. 
Troops and artillery were conveyed from El Penon, and 
posted to resist our approaches on the southern front of 
the capital, now, quite obvious to Santa Anna, the desig- 
nated point of attack. 


Worth’s division dispersed the guerillas before him, 
cleared away the masses of rock, and on the 17th, entered 


* We aim to be just, and would be one of the last to detract from Worth 
or Duncan. They were among the best friends cf the writer—the former as 
intimate as a difference of rank and little oficial intercourse permitted—and 
the latter, since 1832, on the most cordial terms of friendship. They are 
both historical characters, and may the glory which enriches their names be 
enduring. 
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San Augustine. Pillow came up on the 18th, the other di- 
visions within a few miles, and Scott, fixing his head 
quarters there, advanced Worth to Cuiapa, within long 
range of San Antonia. Parties of engineers were des- 
patched to reconnoitre the works, and to ascertain the 
possibility of turning either of its flanks. Among those 
who commanded the escorts was Captain Thornton, at the 
head of his dragoons: and the first ball fired (a nine 
pounder) cut him in two. He wasa gallant and high- 
toned, though always an unfortunate officer; and worn 
down by a lingering, but fatal disease, he met the death 
that he preferred. An examination disclosed the strength 
of the place, which demanded, to subdue it, a great sacri- 
fice of life--its left flank was impassable, and its right 
difficult, even for footmen, without the possibility of mov- 
ing artillery by it. 

To the north-west of San Augustine lay the Pedrigal, a 
vast field of voleanic rocks, three or four miles across, 
with caverns and fissures, interspersed with a growth of 
shrubs and dwarf trees, and troublesome to pass on foot. 
It was skirted on the farther side by a deep ravine, through 
which coursed a small butrapid stream. Along the brow of 
this ravine, and beyond it, ran a road from Magdalena, 
through the hamlet of Ensalda, and San Angel to the 
city. The country around the former places was cut by 
barancas, and broken by hills and vales, nearly to the 
foot of the mountains. <A rancho called Padierna was in- 
termediate between them; and, situated a little way in the 
Pedrigal, this side of the ravine, beyond and overlooking 
it, arose the eminence, Pelon Cuauhtitla. Valencia had 
thrown up an intrenched camp on this hill, and armed it 
with twenty-two pieces of ordnance, some of heavy cali- 
bre. The object was to defend the outlet of the mule 
path leading from San Augustine* by Padierna, to the San 
Angel road. Forces were advanced on the path, as far as 

* “The Other Side.” “Valencia supposed that we would assail San Antonio, 
when he would move by the trail and attack our rear. Should we pursue the 
trail and assault his position, he calculated that Santa Anna, through San An- 
tonio, would attack us at San Augustine. (Tlalpam, pp. 270-1.) He failed in 
both calculations, and had no reasonto make them. It was entirely contrary 
to the policy expressed on the 9th, to assail us in position, or offer combat in 
open field. The order to Valencia was consistent with this policy, and howev- 
er the result, should have been obeyed. Santa Anna repeated his order to re- 


tire on the night of the 19th, with directions to spike the cannon, destroy the 
stores, dc. Valencia again disobeyed. 
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the hill Zacatapec, half way to San Augustine, and were 
stationed also at Padierna and Ensalda. With 6000 or 
more men, having all the arms of service—in fine, com- 
manding a corps d’ armée of choice troops—Valencia was 
sanguine of checking our movement in that direction. 
Scott had known of this path, while at Puebla, and on 
the 18th, sent Lee of the engineers, well escorted, to ascer- 
tain its practicability for the trains of the army. He pene- 
trated as far as Zacatapec, whence he could perceive that, 
with considerable labour, wheels might pass to the other 
road. <A skirmish ensued, successful on our side, and he 
withdrew with the required information. Valencia fancied 
that we had been forced to retire,.was very much elated, 
and deeming his position the key of Mexico, anticipated, in 
his approaching triumph over us, a still greater one, 
his supremacy over Santa Anna. He was lavish of 
promises of promotions to his subordinates, and al- 
ready behaved as if invested with the authority of 
Dictator. Santa Anna disapproved of his dispositions, 
however, and directed him to abandon his position, which 
he refused to do, and he was left “to act on his own res- 
ponsibility.”* ‘ 

Scott discussed with his officers the advantages of the 
direct and the flank movement, to reach Tacubaya; and 
concluded upon the latter, because it avoided a fortress, 
risked only a field encounter, and there was but one di- 
vision of the enemy to oppose his attaining the San Angel 
road. Accordingly, on the 19th, Pillow’s division was 
despatched to open the road for wheels, and Twiggs or- 
dered to cover the working parties,t and “brush away the 
enemy.” Shoulda conflict ensue, Pillow as senior, would, 
of course, direct operations until Scott’s arrival on the 
field. Twiggs passed Pillow’s division on his duty, and 
discovered beyond the mound Zacatapec, the strong posi- 
tionofthe enemy. Two officers sent forward to select 
sites for our batteries, were driven back, their horses 
wounded. The rifle regiment was promptly advanced to 
repulse the pickets, and drive them to within three hun- 


* “The other Side,” p.272. Onthe 17th Valencia desired to be withdrawn, 
but Santa Anna disagreed. After entrenching, he changed his mind on the 
defensibility of the ground, and disobeyedhis chief. : 

+ Scott’sorder. ‘[wiggs’s testimony before Pillow’s Court of Inquiry, Doc, 
No. 65, lst session, 30th Congress, Senate, p. 285. 
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dred yards of their works.* Magruder’s battery was 
planted—-lifted over acclivities—-within nine hundred 

ards of the enemy’s camp. Callender’s howitzer and 
rocket battery was placed in position, both by engineer 
Lee, and acannonading, beginning between two and three 
o'clock, was kept up for several hours. It was more des- 
tructive to us, because more exposed, and our pieces 
lighter, and at length our batteries were placed under 
shelter. It was seen that a front attack would be very 
hazardous, and Riley was sent with his brigade, to cross 
the lava rocks to the right, seize upon the hamlet Ansaldo, 
prevent the approach of reinforcements and cut off the 
enemy’s retreat. Smith (Persifor F.) was ordered forward 
to the batteries. After a tedious and toilsome march, 
Riley arrived at the village, successfully met several 
bodies of lancers, and beyond it resisted a large force of 
cavalry and infantry. Without reinforcements, he could 
not attack the camp, and especially when Santa Anna 
advanced from San Angel with 10 or 12,000 men, and 
threatened an enclosure between two fires, and exclusion 
of aid, which Pillow had promised. He withdrew to the 
village for the night. Cadwallader, an hour later, was 
ordered to support. Riley, and he arrived in time to inter- 
pose between Santa Anna and the hamlet, before Riley’s 
return, and without his knowledge. At a longer interval, 
Morgan’s regiment* was directed to follow the route of 
Cadwallader. Smith, the senior on the field, at the batte- 
ries, became satisfied that a flank movement was essential 
to success, and moved his brigade for the same hamlet, 
where he arrived after the troops above named. He re- 
solved at once to attack Santa Anna, knowing that his 
defeat would insure the fall of Valencia’s camp, and ar- 
ranged all the troops for the purpose; but the difficulties 
of the ground prevented prompt movements—the sun had 
set, and he countermanded the order. Riley had passed 
alone to the rear of the camp, and, with the certainty of a 
force to hold the hamlet against Santa Anna, would have 
carried it at the point of the buyonet. His engineer, 
(Tower,) and Brooks, reconnoitered and discovered that a 
ravine near the hamlet, passed to the rear of the en- 


* Twiggs’s reports in Doe, No. 1, p. 322. Forthe facts stated in this page, 
see the Reports n Document No, 1, and the testimony of Twiggs, Smith, Ri- 
ley, Lee and others, before Pillow’s Court, 
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trenched camp, and would shelter an advance. This was 
reported to Smith, and situated as he was, with 70060 men 
entrenched before him, and 12,000 men under Santa Anna 
between him and San Angel, while the Pedrigal cut off 
rapid support from the main army, he boldly resolved with 
his force of about 3000 infantry, without artillery or cav- 
alry, to assail the rear of Valencia’s position, and designa- 
ted 3 o’clock in the morning for the movement. Captain 
(Bvt. Lt. Col.) Lee, Engineers, who appeared always to 
be at the point where his services were most required, vol- 
unteered to cross the lava field, at night—* the greatest 
feat of physical and moral courage performed, pending 
the campaign,” (Scott, Pillow’s Court, p. 78,) and commu- 
nicate the plan to the General-in-chief, together with the 
request from Smith that a diversion on the front should be 
made at daylight. Shields, with a brigade from Quit- 
man’s division, (South-Carolina and New-York Regi- 
ments,) had been launched into the Pedrigal by Scott, to 
assist Cadwallader and Riley, and starting late in the af- 
ternoon, did not join Smith before 10 o’clock. The plan 
of attack was then matured. Lee was on the way to 
Scott, and Shields, with proper modesty, refrained from 
asserting his* right of rank, or even disclosing his senior- 
ity, assented to the scheme, and cordially agreed to co- 
operate in the execution. Believing that it originated 
with Smith, as it unquestionably did, he magnanimously 
ferbore to rob him of the credit, or reap any undue share 
of honour from its successful execution. His force of some 
600 or 700 was much needed to maintain the hamlet, in 
the morning, against Santa Anna, and to oppose the re- 
treat of Valencia towards San Angel. Thus fortified, 
Smith had little doubt of a victory, whether a diversion 


*Smith presumed that he ranked Shields, and the latter behaved with mag- 
nanimity in not undeceiving him, To have disclosed his seniority, and then 
volunteered to serve for the occasion in a subordinate capacity, would have 
been less creditable, Vanity would thus have been indulged, while Smith’s 
self-confidence would then have beenimpaired: There are some instances on 
record of the seniors serving under juniors, and the sacrifice has elevated them 
in the general estimation, It was always voluntary, and always grateful 
to both parties, Marshal Boufflers, a gallant old veteran, fought under 
Villars at Malplaquet. Lord Hardinge,in India, enhanced his reputation 
by serving under Sir Hugh Gough. The great Conde, in the cam- 
paignof 1646, volunteered and served under Gaston of Orleans, who was not 
a soldier nora brave man, while the Prince (then Duke,) was distinguished 
over Europe for his military genius, and his brilliant victories, 
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were made in front or not—for it was uncertain whether 
Lee could effect his object of crossing the Pedrigal. 

Scott received and approved the design, and the indefati- 
gable Lee was sent forth at midnight to rally our forces in 
the direct line to the enemy’s camp, for the daylight as- 
sault. The batteries had been withdrawn to Zacatapec, 
and some of the troops. Ransom of the 9th, with por- 
tions of other regiments, was conducted towards the rav- 
ine for the demonstration. Capt. Craig, with three com- 
panies of the 8d infantry, was already there. Thus closed 
the 19th of August—blood had been shed—difficulties 
had been met and surmounted—but amid the cold rain 
and fatigue of our soldiers, still under arms, the brilliant 
actions of the morrow lent their moral light, in advance, 
to cheer and animate the army. 

The untiring and gallant engineer officers reconnoitered 
the approaches to the enevay again during the night, and 
confirmed their impressions of his accessibility. Without 
any boasting, and with little eclat before the country, the 
gentlemen of this corps performed the most arduous and 
equally hazardous duties of the campaign, with those of 
the line. They first ascertained, at much personal risk, 
the position and defences of the enemy—they mapped 
their observations with memoirs, in some instances—their 
advice was often followed, because based upon facts 
which they had discovered, and only known by and 
through them; and when the combats were waged, they 
both planted our batteries at the most favourable points, 
and Jed our columns to the scenes of struggle! Their in- 
dispensable services were brilliantly performed, and while 
an occasional compliment was offered in the reports, full 
justice was scarcely done them. In the valley of Mexico, 
they were our right arm of power. By their skilful ar- 
rangements, our sacrifice of life was somewhat diminished; 
and, directing most effectually against the enemy our des- 
troying engines, the victories were insured and magnified. 
Though belonging to non-combatant corps, their exempli- 
fication of courage, under extreme exposure, often unable 
to retort, and without command, was of the highest order. 
It is the moral heroism, which, in view of the dangers 
before, and the obstacles to progress, in the intellectual 
exertion to surmount or evade them to the best advan- 
tage, loses all consciousness of self and its surrounding per- 
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ils. If it be true, as Gen. Scott* publicly and repeatedly 
remarked in Mexico, that the conquest was due in the 
highest degree to the West Point graduates, we would 
not hesitate to accord, among those graduates, a shade 
higher of merit to the engineer officers. 

About 3 o’clock on the morning of the 20th, Riley’s 
brigade, the advance of Smith’s command, moved up the 
ravine, already twice reconnoitered, to attack, by the 
rear, the camp of Contreras. Cadwallader’s brigade of 
four regiments was to follow in support of Riley ; and 
Major Dimmick, Ist artillery, in temporary command of 
Smith's brigade, was to bring up the rear on the same 
route. The night was so dark and rainy, the way so dif- 
ficult, and the halts so frequent to prevent any going 
astray, that it was sunrise before the force arrived in rear 
of the enemy’s batteries. Riley formed two columns of 
division, and moved rapidly and directly towards the 
right flank of the work. His staff officer, Canty,} and 
engineer, Tower, who had led the columns, having been 
despatched to make a close reconnaissance, returned, and 
announced that our movement was discovered, and that 
a force of infantry was emerging from the entrenchments, 
to oppose our progress. The columns were halted a 
moment for final dispositions a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, near the foot of an acclivity which afforded shelter— 
the leading divisions were deployed as skirmishers, and 
the order given to advance. The brigade rushed forward 
with enthusiasm—the enemy’s fire was returned—he was 
overpowered and driven into the work. Following prompt- 
ly under a heavy fire of grape and musketry, the camp 
was entered by our troops, and the foes came to close 
quarters. The bayonet was our “main dependance,” 
and after a severe but brief struggle, the Mexicans, par- 
tially surprised, in utter confusion and consternation, and 
beaten, turned and fled the field. Capt. Drum, of one 
of the leading divisions, laid hands on two brass pieces, 
which, on examination, were discovered to be those which 
O’Brien had abandoned in the last crisis of the battle of 
Buena Vista. Lost most honourably, they were now re- 


* Private letter from a distinguished officer, in 1848, from the city of 


Mexico. 
t Riley’s official report, 24th Aug., 1847, Ex. Doe. No. 1, Appendix, p. 88. 
We got the particulars of the movement of his brigade, from this source. 
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covered by a company of the same regiment,” (4th artil- 
lery,) with the proud emotions and the triumphant cheers 
pecuhar to soldiers. Jn the onset, the colour-bearers of 
the 4th artillery and 2d infantry were shot down, but 
Lieut. Benjamin, of the former, and Capt. Wessels, of 
the latter, seized each his regimental flag, and gallantly 
bore them through the fight. These, together with that 
of the 7th infantry, were simultaneously hoisted over the 
conquered work. Cadwallader’s brigade, in columns, led 
by Engineer Beauregard and staff officer Brooks, was 
within supporting distance. A portion of it—the volti- 
geurs and part of the 11th infantry—moved beyond 
Riley, and assaulted on the southern front, intercepting 
the retreat in that direction. Dimmick’s command was 
faced to the left, to attack a large body of Mexicans, on 
the left flank of the camp, and dashing forward, vigor- 
ously charged them, at the moment Riley crossed the para- 
pet. They instantly gave way—cavalry, in line for the 
charge,i yielding before the bayonet. Torrijon’s (of 
Buena Vista memory) intact body of horse, although 
ordered by Salas to charge, “ cowardly fled,{ and tram- 
pled down the infantry in their flizht.”” All now rushed 
into the camp pell mell. The clubbed rifle and musket, 
the bayonet, the sword, were the instruments of carnage. 
Amid the shrieks of women, the groans of the wounded, 
the shouts of the excited and energetic assailants, the 
strife was waged for seventeen minutes, when the enemy, 
overwhelmed on all sides, sought their safety in flight. 
The rout was complete. A few rounds from their own 
guns, as at Cerro Gordo, were directed at them. The 
victory was decisive. Ransom had: been conducted to his 
position by Lee; at daylight the enemy’s batteries were 
turned upon him, and he sustained the unequal contest 
unl the camp was carried. The Mexicans could not 
escape in that quarter against his thousand men. Some 


* Drum’s company was the first (together with Casev’s 2d infantry) to enter 
the work. Each at once seized two guns (Riley’s report). Gen. Scott arri- 
ving on the ground, in expression of his approbation of the regiment which 
had re-captured its guns, promised that they should be given to the regiment 
in token of the achievement, with an appropriate inscription. Maj. Gardner’s 
report, Ex. Doc. No. 1, Appendix, p, 93. We hope the general did not forget 
his promise. 


+ Gen. Smith’s report, Ex, Doc. No. 1, p. 328. Also, for our force of 3,650. 
t Report of Gen, Salas, 
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broke through the intervals between our columns, for we 
were not numerous enough to encompass them, and es- 
caped to the mountains.. Shields had maintained his post. 
The batteries were poured upon him also, at first, and 
Santa Anna had planted cannon along his front, where 
an observing party was stationed, and designed to assail 
us with his forces from San Angel; when, perceiving our 
columns moving on Contreras, and supposing us rein- 
forced, and finally hearing our attack, he withdrew his 
troops and retired upon Churubusco. Shields thus re- 
heved, marched to the road to intercept the fugitives from 
the camp ; fired upon the foremost who rushed down the 
highway ; cut off the direct retreat of others; captured 
a general and 365 officers and men; and dispersed many 
among the rocks and ravines for shelter. The boastful 
and confident division of the previous night,—the * flower 
of the army,”——who held the “key of Mexico,” and was 
so sanguine of victory, were crushed, destroyed utterly as 
a military body, with its leader, Valencia, a fugitive in the 
mountains, apprehending a worse fate from his own com- 
mander (who ordered that he should be shot) than from 
ours. 

The result of the combat was, the capture of twenty- 
two pieces of ordnance, a large quantity of ammunition, 
numerous small arms which we destroyed, seven hun- 
dred pack mules, many horses, &c. But the grand result 
was the securing the road to Mexico, and turning San 
Antonio, which must inevitably surrender or be aban- 
doned. 

The force engaged numbered 3,650, including Shields’s 
brigade, of whom perhaps not much over a third were in 
actual conflict in the camp. The enemy had (intercepted 
letters, p. 30-33) 7,000 men in the camp, while Santa 
Anna, two miles off, held in hand 12,000 men. 

The enemy lost, in killed and wounded, from 1,500 to 
2,000, and in prisoners eighty-eight officers, including four 
generals, and near 1,000 rank and file. Our loss was, 
-perhaps, over one hundred. Smith says sixty; but Riley 
says eighty-three in his brigade,* and Ransom and others 
lost besides. 


* All the facts taken from official reports. Scott and Smith say our loss in 
killed and wounded was about sixty. Hitchcock, in a note in the intercepted 
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The attack not being made at the appointed time, to 
provide against its failure, Scott directed Worth to detach 
a brigade on ‘the route to Padierna, leaving the other to 
mask San Antonio. Garland was accordingly sent, but 
learning, at the mound Zacatapec, Smith’s entire success; 
returned to his position. Scott also placed the trains, &c., 
of the army in charge of Harney’s dragoons, and ordered 
Quitman to follow to the field with his remaining division. 
Thus, reinforcements would have reached Smith, in case 
of a protracted or doubtful struggle, and in season to in- 
sure victory, or at least, rescue our forces engaged from 
destruction. 

The battle of Contreras, or, as properly, according to 
the Mexicans, Padierna, was a brilliant coup de main. All 
the credit of the conception belongs to Smith, much of 
that of the execution to the brave Riley. The brief con- 
flict of seventeen minutes, even considering the Mexican 
surprise, which was only partial, was a stain on their 
courage. In a chosen, entrenched. and commanding 
position, with 7,000 opposed to less certainly than one- 
third the number, and those without artillery, the resist- 
ance should have been longer, and ought, with gallant 
soldiers, to have been successful. In the campaign of 
1674, the great Condé, with 45,000 men, assailed the 
Prince of Orange, twenty-four years old, with 60,000, 
near Seniff, under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
battle continued at two successive positions for seventeen 
hours each! and at last was drawn! while the field was 
strewed with 27.000 corpses! What would have been the 
condition of affairs, if the Mexicans could thus, with a 
proportional, nay, greater superiority, have stood their 
ground? The personnel was different, and all conjec- 
tures and speculations would be at fault. Yet no detrac- 
tions can be made from the boldness and the determined 
courage of the assault. Nothing surpassses it. it was 


letters, says “not eyen fifty.” Riley’s brigade (unless his report is a mis- 
print) lost eighty-three. See Ex. Doc. No. 1, Appendix, p. 89. 

Two fine young officers were lost to the army. Lieut. Johnstone of Ma- 
gruder’s battery, on the 19th, mortally wounded, who was full of talent and 
the soul of chivalry ; and Capt. Charles Hanson, of the 7th infantry, on the 
20th, in storming the camp under Riley. Riley remarks that he was “ gal- 
lant and accomplished ;” Scott—“ not more distinguished for gallantry, than 
for modesty, morals and piety.” We knew him well, and rejoice in these just 
encomiums. 
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known only that the accidents of the ground would 
shelter an approach to within a few hundred yards of the 
batteries; the obstacles to be overcome, and the defences 
to be subdued, were not ascertained. The project of a 
night attack was daring, but not according to rule; such, 
said Napoleon, “are too uncertain,” and usually fail, 
where the ground is not perfectly known. In this in- 
stance, it was agreeable to the feelings and the spirit of 
warriors. Success would be most glorious to the victors, 
and most serviceable to the entire army, while defeat was 
not contemplated, because annihilation would sooner have 
been incurred. And, the difficulties, at last, rendered it a 
sunlight combat. 

With several seniors, the storming originated with, and 
was conducted by, a colonel of the army. The general- 
in-chief, the major-general, and the immediate brigadier, 
were all absent. This was the result of mere accident ; 
and, if it were probable that either, present, would have 
made different dispositions, we would term it a fortunate 
accident. The battle was not expected on the 19th; the 
object was to build a road, expel skirmishers, and secure 
a position for the morrow’s fight, should one be necessary 
to the advance. These were only general instructions, 
about brushing away the enemy. Piilow’s order subse- 
quently to Riley, was indefinite, and indecision was shown 
by the recall. Cadwallader was despatched, and says 
that all was left to his own discretion.* Smith moved 
independently, impelled by his own judgment, and with- 
out allusion to any preceding orders or movements, 
marked out his own course, and pursued it with eminent- 
ly glorious results. His plan was the wisest to be adopt- 
ed—-it was the only one which promised immediate suc- 
cess. The morning attack was fruitless, and a few ini- 
nutes’ experience proved that our light guns were no match 
for the Mexican, which were in embrasure. They should 
afterwards have been employed, solely, to mask a move- 
ment on the camp. This movement by the front was 
hazardous. All saw it soon enough. By the enemy’s 
right was not altogether advantageous. The mountains 
were in that direction; the Mexican might not have 


* For all this, see the official reports, and the testimony before Pillow’s 
Court of Inquiry. 
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been equally deceived and surprised; and, on repulse, 
could have retired to his main body with little loss. By 
the left was the true point of attack. Strong buildings 
gave a defensible position in the village ; the enemy were 
cut off from retreat, and from reinforcements ; victory, if 
it followed, would be decisive, to the elevation of our 
courage, to the depression of our antagonists, and insur- 
ing an open road to the interior defences of the city. 
Smith saw this in the most practical light of any one. 
Engineer Smith (Major) said the battery must be taken 
before the road could progress, and the working tools 
were put up, and he said the left was the direction to 
take. But Gen. Smith reached the left flank, and what 
none other dreamed of, combined an assault on the rear. 
He did it on the spot from reports of Riley’s reconnais- 
sance then received; and whatever the interested or the 
prejudiced may advance, to the credit or discredit of one 
or the other, he and Riley are the heroes of the operation ; 
the one planning and commanding, the other mainly exe- 
cuting against tremendous odds of numbers and ground. 

We concur in the opinion of some writer, perhaps Rip- 
ley, that Scott should have secured the outlet of the trail, 
before attempting to construct his road. Opposition was 
expected ; a skirmish occurred on the 18th; a division of 
the enemy was known to be posted beyond the path; he 
began his entrenchments on the hill above Padierna, and 
was, or should have been, seen on that day ; and it must 
have been known that he could not build a road for 
wheels in the presence of the enemy, so numerous and 
well placed, without serious loss, or an engagement. In 
either case, it was the better course to move a body to 
the assault, and clear the way of the enemy, before open- 
ing the road for the entire army. Common sense would 
so decide, and we will not consume space in quoting 
maxims, however pertinent, and drawn from the experi- 
ence of great captains. By close reconnaissance Scott 
could, and would have directed, what Smith performed on 
the 20th; and the loss of life and time on the 19th, might, 
ina measure, have been saved. Scott followed the maxim 
of ‘Turenne and Napoleon, and of all good generals in all 
ages—* Never attack a position in front, when you can gain 
at by turning it’’—both at Chalco and at Padierna. The 
reasons were sound, and results demonstrated their force. 
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He risked something in ordering reinforcements to Smith 
on the morning of the 20th. He was ignorant that Santa 
Anna had passed the night with large forces at San 
Angel, and was not sure that a sally from San Antonio, 
In great strength and boldly led, would be resisted by 
Clarke, at the head of Worth’s remaining brigade, in the 
absence of the general. And this overthrown, and San 
Augustin assailed, with cavalry in defence,x—Quitman 
gone—what would have become of the trains and sup- 
plies of the army? With a great commander before 
him, this error might have developed a serious, if not 
irremediable disaster. 

Santa Anna’s conduct is open to severe criticism. He 
knew, on the 15th of August, that Scott was turning E] 
Pejion, by the route around Chalco; and he could have 
harassed us in the defile, with a regular force, and have 
resisted with some effect our occupation of San Augustin. 
Neither was attempted, although Scott’s army was two 
days and a half reaching the Jatter point. 

Again, he might have known, after Scott’s refusal of 
fortified places on the direct road, (the National.) and 
perceiving two divisions of the army move on the route 
to Padierna, that the object was to turn San Antonio, by 
attaining the San Angel road ; and a scheme should have 
been promptly devised to improve upon our scattered con- 
dition on the night of the 19th. Yet, before this time, 
Ansaldo should have been held in greater force, and our 
approach prevented. When seized by Riley and Cad- 
wallader, and the “ inaccessibility” of the Pedregal thus 
proved to have been a mere fancy, their commands 
should have been expelled at all hazards. Santa Anna 
held 12,000 men in hand—the odds were five to one—he 
had artillery and cavalry, and would have been backed— 
indeed was, by Valencia on one flank—and the result, 
apparently, much more certain than it was to him at 
Buena Vista. Defeat here, would have forced Scott to an 
assault of San Antonio ; precisely what he did not desire. 
And as in war we should never act as the enemy wishes, 
so we should try to compel him to the action that he would 
avoid. Santa Anna satisfied himself with ordering Valen- 
cia to retire, and persisted foolishly in this order up to 2 
o’clock, A.M., on the 20th, when it had been once disobey- 
ed, and assistance asked. This aid was denied utterly, 
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and even the moral influence of the near position of his 
12,000 men was destroyed by their withdrawal in the night. 
He should have made some diversion. He should have 
assailed Worth from San Antonio, the best course ; or he 
should have overwhelmed Shields at Ansaldo, and have 
taken Smith’s command in flank. The rivalry of Valen- 
cia should have awakened magnanimity, and patriotism 
should have urged him to preserve, by supporting, 7,000 
of the flower of his army. His course leaves ground for 
the charge of personal malignancy, was injudicious, and 
not honourable. 

His declining to meet us at all in the field, though a 
mystery to some writers, was consistent with his original 
design, as given on the 9th of August. But, as circum- 
stances demanded its modification, it was obstinacy, and 
showed civil and military deficiencies, in his adhering to 
it, at the sacrifice of one-fifth of his forces. The conse- 
ae were fatal to Mexico, and proved as fatal to her 
chief. 

The affair of Contreras was small in regard to the 
numbers of the opposing armies, but it was a brilliant feat 
of arms on the part of Smith, and led to important re- 
sults. “’'The statue of Hercules, cast by Lysippus, al- 
though only a foot high, expressed,” says Pliny, “the 
muscles and bones of the hero more grandly than the 
colossal figures of other artists.” . 

South-Carolina. 


Art. VI.—Hatm’s Son or tre Witperness. 

The Son of the Wilderness; a dramatic poem, in five 
acts. By Freperick Haum. [Baron Miinch-Belling- 
hauser.] Translated from the German, by Cuarues 
Epwarp Antuon. New-York: H. Ludwig & Co. 
1848. 


Tne drama of the Germans has never been fairly intro- 
duced to the American people. We know it from the 
closet rather than the stage, and this knowledge is con- 
fined to a small circle of readers. In respect to theatrical 
purposes, it is supposed to contain certain ingredients,— 
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certain peculiarities of plan and taste—which are really 
conventional disabilities, and which naturally interfere with 
its adaptation to popular representation. The excessive 
length of their plays; the frequent and—to us—the curious 
combination of the very romantic with the very domestic,— 
are among these disabilities ; all of which are to be sum- 
med up briefly, by saying that the popular tastes of the one 
country are really not those of the other ;—a not very pro- 
found truth, but sufficiently suggestive, perhaps, to conduct 
the inquirer to such an analysis as will show in what the 
tastes of the two countries disagree. The question is by 
no means necessary to our present purpose. Many pieces 
of the German stage, it is true, have undergone translation 
by English and American hands; a few of them by some 
of the very best of our original writers. Lessing, Kotze- 
bue, Goethe, Schiller, to say nothing of less notorious wri- 
ters, have passed, in English habits, into our libraries; and, 
in some instances, without losing much of the aroma of 
originality by the translation. Scott has translated for us 
the Goetz Von Berlichingen of Goethe—one of his earliest 
pieces, betraying the influence of crude tastes and foreign 
and false models. Of the Faust, and other dramatic poems 
of the same writer, we have numerous readings; and still 
more various have been the essays which undertake to 
define his characteristics, and put a proper estimate upon 
his genius. Sheridan and others, in a former day, have 
done for Kotzebue what few students would think of doing 
now; and Schiller owes to Coleridge, and some scarcely 
inferior hands, the exercise of a study and solicitude, in 
his translation into English, which, sustained by rare 
original powers, has left to the original but few causes of 
dissatisfaction, and none of complaint. Such was not the 
fate of his earliest drama, and worst—* the Robbers,”— 
upon which a similar judgment may be passed with that 
upon the Goetz Von Berlichingen of Goethe. This piece 
is known to us only through a wretched English mediuam— 
such as keeps our stage to this very moment.* But the 
Piccolomini, the Wallenstein, the William Tell, and Don 


* Since this was penned, we have a new and very good translation, in the 
“ Bohn Library,” from the pen of its editor, in which tidelity to the author is 
not the single merit. The translator has performed his task in good taste, and 
with such a command of his own language as to render us comparatively satis- 
fied with the equivalent which it offers for the original. 
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Carlos,* have been more fortunate, and we may read these 
works, in their borrowed costume, without lessening our 
estimation of the original author. In translating the plays 
by which Kotzebue is best known to English and Ameri- 
can readers, Sheridan and his associates regarded little 
more than the temporary success of a new piece, upon 
which their pecuniary interests depended. Coleridge and 
his followers, more conscientious, have, it is admitted, 
laboured to unfold, through the English language, the real 
merits of the German originals. It is generally allowed 
that the English “Pizarro,” “Stranger,” and “ Virgin of 
the Sun,” of Kotzebue, are perversions, rather than ver- 
sions; though it cannot be denied that the general cha- 
racteristics of these dramas have been essentially pre- 
served; and we are free to assert that Kotzebue suffered 
no loss when Sheridan ventured to supply his deficiency 
with metal from his own mine. The characteristics of 
the plays of Kotzebue, however, by no means indicate or 
represent those of the modern German drama. They be- 
long, really, to another dynasty; and we, who behold 
scarcely any other class of German dramas upon our 
stage, must necessarily do great injustice to the German 
muse, if we are content to accept them as samples of 
what she has subsequently done. Never, indeed, was 
there a greater revolution in the history of literature, than 
that which, beginning even before the career of Kotze- 
bue, was prosecuted in his despite, and has succeeded in 
the most wonderful triumph over those standards of art 
and taste, the popularity of which he continued, through 
his lifetime, to maintain. This revolution in art and lite- 
rature was, perhaps, quite as complete as any which ever 
took place in political history. It was, in fact, indicative 
of a political revolution. It declared the overthrow of that 
pernicious influence which Gaul had exercised over Alle- 
magne. It was the glorious struggle after independence 
of a great original people. Prior to this revolution, 
thought, poetry, philosophy—all the utterances and efforts 
of art, of whatever nature—were fashioned upon models 
furnished by the French. French books and French opin- 


* A very good translation of Don Carlos has been executed by Mr. George 


H. Calvert, of Maryland. There is a good one, also, in Bohn’s collection of 
Schiller’s Writings. 
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ion gave the only sanctions, and an entire subjugation of 
the native, to a foreign and wholly dissimilar mind, threat- 
ened to subvert all that was noble and valuable in the 
national character. We remember the humiliating pic- 
ture of this subjugation, drawn by Zimmerman, who was 
himself somewhat under its influence. The genius of 
Kotzebue, which English and German criticism have both 
learned, in this revolution, to undervalue—in consequence 
of this very servility—had essentially succumbed to the 
French. Politically hostile to that people, Kotzebue was 
not superior to their laws. He could neither question nor 
defy them. An extreme mercuriality of temperament, a 
reckless disregard of principle, and a lack of that mental 
courage which is so necessary to genius, persuaded him 
to an easy surrender of his tastes, to models, which, if 
rapidly ceasing to be fashionable, had been too long en- 
dured to be easily overthrown. Kotzebue possessed na- 
tural endowments, which might, with better training and 
under other circumstances, have lifted him infinitely high- 
er than the eminence, the attainment of which satisfied 
his ambition. He need not have been merely a writer 
of melo-dramas. He might, by that proper humility 
which enabled Schiller to forget his crude beginnings, in 
the pursuit of more sterling objects of art, have co-opera- 
ted with Goethe, and others, in the adoption of legitimate 
and classical standards, corresponding with the genius of 
his people. We have proofs,even when he most sins 
against national and individual proprieties, of a thought 
and an impulse which seem to escape unconsciously from 
their shackles. He possessed genuine susceptibilities of 
art and taste, which occasionally conducted him to the 
grand, the pathetic and the pure: but he checked hisown 
progress, the moment that he became conscious that he 
was making it; and, as if dreading the mental indepen- 
dence to which his youth had never been accustomed, he 
shrunk back, and sheltered himself behind the prescriptive 
Gallicisms in which his being had been fashioned. His 
art was considerable; his power of combination and 
grouping remarkable. Of his invention there can be no 
question ; and of the effects arising from contrast and op- 
position—of the skill to devise and design what, in thea_ 
trical parlance, is styled effective situations—he was sin 
gularly adroit. With a full, feeling heart—with real na- 
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tional sympathies, discarding his French models, and find- 
ing others, or framing his own—Kotzebue might have 
legitimately made his way, as a ministering priest, at 
those altars of literature which appear to have risen for 
his overthrow. A victim to his supposed treason to 
his country, the oblivion which seems to have been 
settling upon his literary fame may be regarded as the 
judgment of the genius of the nation, upon his own, 
which was thus unfaithful to the national intellect. 

“The Stranger,” of this writer, though still a taking 
piece on the English and American stage, offends our au- 
dience quite as much as it gives them pleasure ; and this 
reminds us of what we have said touching the frequent 
disabilities of the German taste, as displayed in its drama, 
for the appreciation of the English people. The play, 
throughout, is one of gross anomalies; of misanthropy 
and benevolence; lust and piety ; pathos and balderdash ; 
tenderness and stupidity. The hero is just such a contra- 
diction as we may fancy a Parisian Roman to be—or as 
a Camanche would appear in the saloons of Paris, having 
grafted upon his native habits the airs, tastes and manners 
of the Frenchman, with his fashionable costume. The 
two things which revolt the English and American specta- 
tor, in this play, are the continued exhibition of a dishon- 
oured woman, known to be such, throughout successive 
acts of the piece; and her final reconciliation with her 
husband. The conventional taste, with us, requires that 
a veil should fall forever over the dishonoured woman; 
and we feel no outrage more sensibly than that which 
sees the parties reconciled, and once more embracing. 
Such things could not happen, in private life, among us, 
without disgracing all the parties; and the art which 
presumes to prolong the exhibition of such persons of the 
drama, conspicuously unveiling their story to the world, 
we execrate, as violative of all the principles of art. 
There is a point, beyond which the degradation and ex- 
posure of humanity cannot go. There is a condition of 
shame over which the artist yields his privileges to a 
higher authority, and draws the curtain upon the situa- 
tion which only converts grief and horror into disgust. 
When Lucretia has revealed the secret of her shame, she 
dies by her own hand. When Othello but suspects the 
crime of Desdemona, he destroys her, even while most 
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bitterly deploring the necessity which seals her doom. It 
is in spite of this exhibition, not in consequence of it, that 
“the Stranger” keeps its place upon the stage. It is be- 
cause there are so many redeeming situations—because, 
in short, there is a nature about it, in degree sufficient to 
atone for the outrages of art. We relent over the lovely 
criminal, whose prostitution is entirely without excuse ; 
and half forget her offences in her genuine penitence. 
But we only half forget them; and, when the scene clo- 
ses, leaving the husband and wife in fast embrace, we 
feel that poetic justice has not been done, and doubt whe- 
ther, for such an offence—one which violates all that is 
most sacred and precious in human affections—divine 
justice would easily be persuaded to sanction a reconci- 
liation, which, the past history shows us, must always be 
subject to suspicion. Still, we are not proposing, in this 
criticism, to do more than suggest the difficulties which 
convention, with us, must always recognize, in regard to 
the uses of such materiel. We are not permitted to go 
into an analysis of the superior properties of our code of 
social taste, over that of another people. It is enough to 
indicate some of the disabilities of the foreign drama, 
when brought before our audiences, as among the reasons 
why, in al! probability, translations from the German are 
not more frequent on our stage. We know that our stand- 
ards are frequently erroneous—-that we have endowed 
heroism with certain characteristics, which are directly 
in hostility with the action of domestic life. Matters of 
the household, which are commonly brought to the view of 
the German audience, even in the serious drama, would 
only provoke merriment in ours. The English, an over- 
proud people, are, without being a humourous race, pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the ridiculous. They strip heroism 
quite too frequently of its social attributes. They require 
it to appear always in its helmet, wielding sword and 
sceptre ; and it would be a most atrocious audacity of art 
if the dramatist should suddenly suffer the hero fo show 
himself in night gown and slippers. We reject subordi- 
nate agencies almost wholly, in great actions; and, even 
our domestic drama, which is latterly becoming, popular, 
has its own standards, all raised upon a certain level, to 
descend from which would be utterly impossible, unless, 
indeed, by way cf contrast, and with especial regard to the 
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exhibition of buffoonery. No such descent can be made, 
without disturbing the composure and the symmetry of 
the scene. Thus—to arrive at our meaning more clearly 
by an instance—when, in Goethe’s great poem of Faust, 
the poor ruined Margaret bends before the shrine of God, 
among the worshippers of the Cathedral, heart-broken by 
tremblings and contrition, torn by fears and humbled by 
shame, scarcely daring to implore, and certainly not ven- 
turing to hope, for mercy, the subtle fiend at her ear, reso- 
lute to drive her from the only place of refuge which is 
left, keeps up a running commentary on her devotions, 
whispers her that she prays in vain, mocks her supplica- 
tions, taunts her with memories of her past innocence, 
and tells her that nothing is left her but despair; in the 
terrible agony of the moment, the poor girl, shrinking and 
fainting, turns to one beside her, and asks: “ Your smell- 
ing-bottle, neighbour.” : 

When we consider the simple narrative of the suffering 
child—her original purity of heart—her inferior education, 
and the great self-reliance which naturally springs from a 
long-tried condition of self-dependence, and prevents her 
from crying out for more decided assistance—the question 
which she asks—the sort of succour which she seeks—are 
all inexpressibly touching. And yet, were this scene ex- 
hibited on our stage—were this simple requisition made, 
at such a moment, in the ears of our audience, it would 
seem singularly ridiculous, and would probably provoke 
laughter. We should not be at all annoyed, were she to 
exclaim: “I faint! support me!” But to call for a smell- 
ing bottle, in order to sustain herself, would seem to us 
rather absurd and vulgar than natural. Taught in a false 
school of art, we should be totally insensible to the exqui- 
site touch of feeling in the poet; and all the grandeur of 
the scene would be lost upon a taste which had suffered 
its nature to be crushed under mere conventional usages 
and standards. And such, in all the writings of the most 
highly endowed Germans, would be the difficulties arising 
to the translator, who, whatever his own sense of pro- 
priety, would yet tremble to introduce his author, in all his 
simplicity, to a more stately and self-assured circle of ac- 
quaintance. 

Let us give another example: In Schiller’s “Love of In- 
trigue,” Ferdinand denounces his betrothed for her supposed 
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infidelity—-raves like a madman—but concludes a terrible 
speech thus: “ Yet, ere I depart, grant me one favour. It 
shall be the last. My brain burns with fever! I need 
refreshment! Wall you make me a glass of lemonade ?” 
Such a request, at such a moment, on the English or Ame- 
rican stage, would produce only a burst of laughter. Let 
the hero’s brain burn with fever as it may, to demand a 
beverage from the woman whom he flings from him in 
scorn, at the same moment, as a prostitute, would appear 
disgustingly ridiculous. It is true that he desires the 
lemonade, only that he may mix a poison for herself; but 
the absurdity is too glaring, and the effect would be in- 
evitably fatal to the tragedy. Our audience would re- 
quire that he resort to some other mode of putting her 
to death—the knife, the pistol, strangulation, or poison 
through some other agency. His passion demands prompt 
measures. 

We have already hinted at another difficulty, in the 
extreme length of German dramas, of making them ac- 
ceptable, without great curtailment, to the American and 
English. Schiller’s plays are generally twice as long as 
Shakspeare’s. His Don Carlos would probably keep us 
all night; and there is no such passion for theatricals 
among our people as will reconcile them to such a term 
of endurance. In fact, it is difficult to believe that the 
passion for theatricals, even with the best pieces, survives 
a certain period in youth, or will continue to tolerate the 
well-known dramas. Most of the theatres in the United 
States are sustained by the transient population of a city—— 
those chance-comers, who, in a strange place and lacking 
society, naturally turn to scenes which promise amuse- 
ment, and in which the admission-money makes them 
entirely at home. New pieces are absolutely necessary 
to old audiences. It is curious that Kotzebue, while act- 
ing as manager of the theatre at Vienna, should have 
insisted, to the great discontent of the actors, upon bring- 
ing out a new drama every three weeks. This was the 
true secret for keeping up the attractions of the stage. 
We now know that, in Shakspeare’s time, the same no- 
velty was made to recur within a similar period. If this 
was deemed so essential, at a period when the great 
masses received their knowledge of history and books 
almost entirely through the medium of the stage, how 
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much more important now, when reading is universal, 
and when one-fourth of the money demanded for admis- 
sion to the theatre, will purchase half a dozen’ of the best 
dramas in print. In this fact we find the chief secret 
of the decline of theatricals in the American and British 
world. 

The literary revolution which emancipated the German 
mind from the arbitrary and unnatural bondage of the 
French school, made rapid progress, under the agency of 
several great intellects; and Goethe and Schiller, repre- 
senting a manly nature in art, continued to advance in 
conquests that made their province classical. The little 
Duchy of Weimar grew to be another Athens, and Kotze- 
bue ceased to be the leading representative of the drama- 
tic muse, and Klopstock of the epic. It was not in the 
drama only, but in all the departments of art, that the 
revolution was made complete. In the brief space of 
thirty years, Germany could boast of a native literature, 
second to none in Europe. She opened new pathways, at 
once, to history and romance. History, indeed, with her, 
achieved its best successes from a stern acuteness of in- 
quiry, and a resolute industry in research, which gave an 
impulse to philosophical analysis throughout the intellec- 
tual world. Nor did philosophy suffer, because, with an 
excess of courage, she sometimes wandered so far into 
fields of speculation as to lose her individuality in acqui- 
sitions cf romance; while fiction, as if recovering all the 
lost stores of Odin, grew as courageous in exploring the 
secrets of Walhalla, as if armed with the gifts of old 
enchantment. Something of the audacity of art was 
perhaps due tothe national timidity in politics. A nation 
unblessed by a free government, and not sympathizing 
with its rulers, but afraid to encounter them at fearful 
odds, naturally turns for relief to fields which offer no 
opposition to conquest, but rather invite the aggressor ; 
and the German mind strove to forget its political re- 
straints, by the wildest excesses in the provinces of fiction. 
How various, in these provinces, have been its conquests, 
how intense its labours, how wonderful its discoveries, 
how beautiful its creations, it does not fall within our 
plan, at present, nor is it within our ability, to narrate. 
But successive tribes of highly endowed writers have con- 
tinued to plant the banner of her resuscitated genius on 
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all the heights of philosophy and song. This career can- 
not well be said to have ceased with the death of Schiller, 
Goethe and their associates. The labours of this mighty 
brotherhood, always to be venerated by the lovers of art 
and literature, in all countries, have enured to a grateful 
and deeply sensible posterity ; and new men are unfolding 
themselves, in recent periods, whose performances show 
that the seeds sown by their predecessors have not fallen 
upon stony places. There may not be so much depth or 
pani? in the present growth as in the past, for this, in the 
ature of things, is scarcely possible. The productions 
of the German muse, in our day, could scarcely exhibit 
the courage, the profundity, or the vivid force, which dis- 
tinguished the era in which their mighty masters led the 
way to fame. The genius will, naturally, be more sub- 
ture less audacicus—the force, character 
and impulse, modified, in obedience, perhaps, to an even 
better taste, and to severer laws of invention and society. 
For a long time, afier such a period of progress and per- 
formance, the intellectual labours of a people must be 
imply imitative. The national mind will need to pause, 
if only for repose; and all that we may expect from it, 
during what may be regarded as an interregnum between. 
one intellectual development and another, will be the per- 
fection of standards presented by the superior, and the 
multiplication of exquisite copies from past originals. 
Until a new phase of the popular thought shall exhibit 
itself, such must be the performance merely. 

This consideration brings us to the writer whose work 
lies before us. The Baron Miinch Bellinghausen, poeiice 
Frederick Halm, belongs to a class of poets whose merits 
are to be found in the correct tastes of the author, and his 
agreeable and graceful combination, in the dramatic 
form, of the well known materials of fiction. Of Frede- 
rick Halm—of whom, until this publication, we knew no- 
thing—the translator gives us the following brief account. 
He was born in the year 1806, at Cracow, where his 
father held a post in the Austrian service. His first piece, 
“ Grisildis”—a frequent subject with the old writers—was 
played with great success in 1834, at the theatre of the 
Imperial Palace at Vienna. Other plays followed in 
rapid succession ;—the “Camoens,” “Imelda Lamber- 
tazzi,” “a Gentle Judgment,” and adaptations or transla- 
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tions from Shakspeare and Lope de Vega. These, how- 
ever, met with no success comparable to that of “ Grisil- 
dis.” “The Son of the Wilderness,” the drama before us, 
was first played in 1842, and is generally regarded as the 
author’s masterpiece. It is highly popular in Germany, 
as well on the stage as in the closet. It is performed fre- 
quently, and has passed through numerous editions. The 
author experiences the smiles of royal as well as popular 
favour ; enjoying, at this time, the office of chief librarian 
of the Imperial library. The translator, in his very mod- 
est preface, tells us that, while endeavouring to use all 
legitimate and proper freedom in his version, it is by no 
means an unfaithful one; and we have every reason to 
believe him. Whether absolutely faithful or not, he has 
made us acquainted with a very sweet and interesting 
story, the details of which we will now endeavour to 
embody, in the form of a narrative, for the benefit of the 
readev. 

The scene of the drama is laid in Massalia, a Grecian 
city; the period, when the Greeks, though cherishing the 
exterior graces of society, and maintaining their devotion 
to arts and letters, had lost the greater portion of their 
manhood, and with it most of the mental virtues ;—when 
they were equally base and timorous—had substituted craft 
for policy, and had so lost all that nobleness of character 
which might have made them strong, as to feel noshame 
in the practice of the vilest frauds which showed them 
feeble. Myron is a poor man—an armourer—skilled in a 
profession for which, however, his own country people 
afford him few customers. His armour is worthy of the 
period when Troy sunk under the shafts of the Grecian ; 
but the only uses of armour in Massalia are those of dis- 
play, not conflict. He is compelled to seek a market 
beyond the walls of the city, and this is a perilous em- 
ployment, since the contiguous country is overrun by bar- 
barous Tectosagen—a name so uncouth to an English 
ear, as to induce the translator to find a more euphonious 
substitute for it in the word Ligurians,—his substitute not 
materially violating the conditions of history, while pro- 
moting those of verse. Myron is not only poor but old. 
His necessities compel him to toil as a peasant, as wellas 
an armourer :— 
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“The field his toil by day, the forge by night, 
And, when the plough rests, he must leave his home, 
As even now, laden with heavy arms, 
To sell among the neighbouring villages.” 

His consolations are found only in his wife and daugh- 
ter; the one a thrifty old dame, the other a beautiful 
young damsel, the loveliest in all Massalia. The mother 
is something of a Xantippe, but the daughter is as gen- 
tle and loving as she is beautiful. She does not lack for 
suitors, whom the mother encourages when they are 
wealthy, without much regarding the tastes of the dain- 
sel. But Parthenia, the daughter, resists their solicita- 
tions, and, in the sweetest possible manner in the world, 
evades the pertinacity of her mother. She is one of those 
dear children who have irresistible ways with them; 
and, though they do not conform to our wishes, whom we 
find it difficult to chide. But Actea, the good mother, 
loses all patience, particularly when Polydore, a new 
wooer, but an old man and a rich, fails, like all the rest, 
to win the smiles of the fastidious damsel. Polydore 
urges his claims with more than usual tenacity of pur- 
pose. His wealth constitutes the ample attraction in the 
old lady’s eyes. But he is mean and avaricious, incapa- 
ble of a noble or generous sentiment, and Parthenia flouts 
his pretensions, even though urged by her mother. This 
makes the latter angry. She refers to the age and in- 
creasing infirmities of herself and Myron, their severe 
toils, their poverty, and the perils which follow, to the 
father, from the necessity of going abroad, over lonely 
tracts of country, for the purpose of disposing of his wares. 
She paints a fearful picture of his risk of murder, or cap- 
tivity, among the Allobroges and Ligurians, and reproach- 
es the daughter with ingratitude and selfishness which can 
expose him to these dangers, when the mere acceptance 
of the offer of Polydore, the rich, would render them all 
secure and independent. This reproach touches the girl ; 
and, when the mother disappears in anger, she falls back 
upon her own heart, in reverie. She is not ungrateful. 
Her father shall no longer expose himself, when the rude 
storm beats upon his grey head, climbing the lonely 
mountains with his burden; no longer be at the peril of 
death or captivity in the hands of the rude barbarians. 
She stifles the pleadings of her little heart. She reso- 
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lutely determines to dismiss all its sweet fancies and hope- 
fal dreams of a true and congenial love. She will sacri- 
fice herself to the rich Polydore, for the peace and plea- 
sure of her parents ! 

At the moment she comes to this resolution, Polydore 
makes his appearance, and the very sight of him again 
makes her heart revolt. He has neither grace nor noble- 
ness of person. He is not ugly; yet, with no single qual- 
ity of worth but his wealth, he is the most arrogant and 
insufferable creature alive. His pride disgusts the maiden, 
who resolves 

‘* Since in this business, 
My happiness is to be bargained for, 
T’ll know the price that’s bid before I sell it.” 

She, accordingly, the moment he begins the business of 
wooing, very frankly proceeds to place the transaction in 
its true light before him. 


“You know my father labours in the field, 
Or at the anvil—carries on his shoulders 
His heavy wares to distant purchasers, 
And yet is faint with years and needs repose : 
Say, will you think of this when I am yours 2” 


He promises to think of it hereafter, and she presses the 
inquiry, proposing it more distinctly. “ What will you do 
for him.” The avaricious suitor will promise nothing, 
and indeed shows that he will do nothing more than con- 
tinue the patronage which he has previously bestowed. 
He thinks he does enough in taking the daughter without 
a portion. She turns away from him with loathing. She 
tells him what she feels, in frank language, and confounds 
his pride by the unexpected and utter rejection of his suit. 
While he is furious with rage and disappointment, and 
resolving upon revenge, tidings come that old Myron has 
been captured and carried off by a roving party of Ligu- 
rians, who demand thirty ounces of silver for his ransom. 
Polydore exults in the conviction that the gods have 
smiled upon his desires of revenge. The whole family is 
in his power. Who is there to ransom Myron ?—he has 
no money ;—and ‘where are his friends? The experiment is 
soon made, to the gratification of the malignant. miser. 
The friends are applied to, and nothing is obtained, in an- 
swer, but apologies and regrets. The usual experience of 
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necessity and misfortune, is that of the bereaved wife and 
daughter. They apply to the Timarch by whom Massa- 
lia is governed; but Greek valour, in that day, did not 
venture beyond the city walls. To attempt the rescue of 
a citizen, by arms, from the grasp of the wild barbarians, 
is one of the impossibles of their condition, It is in vain 
that Parthenia pleads with the eloquence of a high spirit- 
ed woman and a devoted child: 


“Tn her son’s cause, 
Call forth Massalia’s might; force these wild robbers 
To yield their prey; and bring the prisoner back, 
Bring him in freedom back to his free home.” 


The excellent and prudent governor finds an old law 
that forbids any such rash exhibition of strength and cour- 
age. He departs, telling her he can do nothing. Poly- 
dore, the rich, who has been present all the while, brutal- 
ly chuckles at the result of her pleading: and she turns 
and sees him. She has not heard his exultations. A new 
thought fills her bosom. 


“Help me now, ye gods! 
And melt all pride to meekness in my soul!” 


She throws herself at his feet ; she humbles her heart ; 
she entreats his forgiveness, his mercy, his assistance ; 
and the base creature retorts her words of rejection upon 
her, and leaves her in the dust in despair and hopeless- 
ness. 

But she does not droop long with disappointment. Par- 
thenia is one of those noble creations of the poet, who 
represent the best heroism of the race. She is one of 
those beings with souls that survive the national soul, 
and,.under auspicious influences, semetimes restore it. It 
is not in her to despair. She has a proud, high and hope- 
ful spirit. Courage flows from her truthfulness and purity 
of purpose. A sudden light breaks in upon her ; she siarts 
from the humiliating attitude in which Polydore has left 
her, with a new hope that brings back all her strength. In 
his taunt he has said, 


“You can free your father as you may ; 
Go, bind yourself as slave to the barbarians,” 


This sentence has opened to her view a new means for 
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the attainment of her object. She is capable of the no- 
blest self-sacrifice. 

“Then leave me to my sorrows ; 

But the gods’ look upon and send me help. 

New inspiration swells within my breast, 

All dangers vanish, and no object looks 

Beyond my reach! A spirit breathes within me 

A courage that shall lead to victory ! 

Thou fool, that thought to sharpen my distress, 

The gods impelled thee thus to speak to me, 

For thou hast shown me the dark path to rescue, 

And taught me how to break my father’s chains !” 
She flies Massalia even as night as settling down, and 
makes her way towards the gloomy forests of the Ceven- 
nes. With this concludes the first act of the drama. 

The opening of the second act introduces us to the wild 
encampments of the Ligurians, or Tectosagen. Here we 
see all the rude pageantry of a race of warlike barba- 
rians. Here, clothed in the skins of the wild beasts which 
they have destroyed, the warriors snatch a temporary re- 
pose from strife. Some are carousing in the foreground, 
drinking and dicing ;—gaming being the great passion, 
strange to say, of most savage people. The background 
shows piles of spears and shields, helmets and flagons, a 
half extinguished fire, and tents made of hides. A sleep- 
ing warrior, beneath a hill in the foreground, fixes our 
attention. This is “ Ingomar,” the hero of the nation, and 
its distinguished leader. He will become conspicuous 
hereafter, in our narrative. His lieutenants are busy at 
their games; drinking at intervals, while the captive 
Myron, the father of Parthenia, is kept in waiting, sup- 
plying them, as they thirst, with their favourite draughts 
of mead. Losses and drunkenness produce their usual 
effects. The gamesters quarrel, and take each other by 
the throat. Ingomar wakes, rises, and parts them, but not 
without difficulty ; his severity provoking the fierce defi- 
ance of one of the party. But this passes, the quarrelers 
disappear, and Ingomar, approaching Myron, examines 
him. The old man laments his captivity—his loss of free- 
dom. Ingomar replies: 

“Why, you were not free when we captured you ; 
Old age had you under his crippling yoke, 
And only strength is free, only youth, strong.” 
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We shall not pursue this dialogue, as it contributes no- 
thing to the progress of the action. The object of the au- 
thor is to contrast the different modes of thinking, of the 
barbarian chief and the captive Greek, and to exhibit the 
wild, reckless, yet noble character of the former. Ingomar 
is, in fact, one of that class of warriors whom the Scandi- 
navians called Berserkers—a race whose sole passion is 
the conflict, whose heart is in the sword, whose love is 
given to clashing shields, and the deadly embraces of the 
spear—such a being as La Motte Fouqué describes in 
Sintram. He can only breathe in the air of forests and 
mountains. He loathes, as bonds, the walls of the city. 
His soul sickens when fettered by place. His only sense 
of life is in perpetual motion— 


“One moment home, then here ; 
To-day no care, no sparing for to-morrow, 
The chase, the feast, the battle and the danger— 
This, this is life.” 


He knows not what sorrow is. Tears disgust him. As 
for women, he knows them as 


“ Vain, luxurious things, 
Created to bear children, and be slaves.” 


Were he a God, with the duty of making the world, he 
would not suffer such an animal in it. Such is the Ber- 
serker—such Ingomar. 

While they converse, a horn sounds. It is the signal of 
one of their scouting parties, returning. They bring ina 
prisoner, and she is Parthenia; a booty, as Ingomar tells 
them, not worth their trouble! She has voluntarily sur- 
rendered herself to them, alleging that she came with 
ransom for one of their captives. Ransom money implies 
safe conduct. But, in truth, the poor girl brings none— 
nothing but herself—and the barbarians, who have been 
congratulating themselves on the promised treasure, in re- 
turn for the feeble old man, Myron, are made angry when 
she entreats for pity and pardon for the captive. Finding 
prayers unavailing, she offers to take the place of Myron, 
and become their slave. Ingomar replies : 


“Your father forges weapons, 
Can be of use tous; but you—a woman 
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She answers: 


“You mean I should but be a burden to you! 
You must not think so. Ican spin and weave, 
And I will make you rich and costly robes ; 

I know how to prepare right savory dishes ; 
Well versed am I in music, and I have 

Full many a pleasing legend to relate, 

And many a song to lull you into sleep ; 
Besides, ’m strong, healthy in mind and body, 
And ever gay and cheerful in my temper.” 


Ingomar thinks something of this last suggestion, as old 
Myron “ was always whining ;” but the subject requires 
some discussion. While the Ligurians talk apart, a con- 
versation ensues between the father and daughter. He 
revolts at the proposition she has made to the barbarian, 
and in his despair attempts his own life. She takes the 
dagger from him, and rebukes him for his folly; counsels 
him to consent to his freedom, if their captors will accept 
the exchange—then hurry home, arouse his friends, the 
people, and lead them to her rescue. The old man is per- 
suaded; and the Ligurians, meanwhile, against the will 
of Ingomar, agree to take the daughter in his place. 
Myron, still reluctant, is driven off, and watching him 
while he flies, Parthenia weeps. Ingomar, who has ob- 
served her, exclaims: 


“So, we’ve parted with the bad for worse, 
And in exchange for an old childish dotard, 
Have gain’d a foolish, timorous, weeping woman ! 
Enough of tears !” 


She responds quickly, and with spirit : 


“Right! full enough of them! 
Since they avail me not, since you insult them, 
Pll weep no more! By all the gods I will not, 
Aw’ it were only to give you the lie!” 


She stamps fiercely with her little foot, and drying her 
tears, proceeds to her duties asaslave. Ingomar is struck 
and pleased with the spirit of the words, and the accom- 
panying action. That she does not love chiding com- 
mends her to him. hat she is resolved to weep no more 
is also agreeable to his tastes. He remarks: 
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“That was nobly said— 
And if she keep her word.” 


Without his own consciousness, she becomes a study for 
the savage chief. He is notasavage merely. Valour and 
hardinood are not his only virtues ; ARR are in his na- 
ture, but undeveloped by his training ; and that quicken- 
ing quality of curiosity which belongs to the craving 
temper, soon finds a something in the captive to provoke 
thought. He sees her as she proceeds to fill the flagons, 

calls to her, and is pleased with her manner and answer. 
Her conduct; is not feminine ; it is full of manliness; ene 
goes to the inevitable duty without a murmur, and with- 
out hesitation. Her looks, words, and act, in all, say, “I 
am here, your bondwoman, and I will perform my tasks 
religiously, as Ihave undertaken ; but I will not fawn on 
you! will not fatter you. You shall see that even while 
I submit and serve you, I despise you in my heart.” It is 
this defiance, this truthfulness and fearlessness, which 
challenge the attention of Ingomar, and compel his sym- 
pathies. He soliloquizes upon the scene which has just 
taken place, and in which he has been impressed by these 
characteristics of the woman. 


“Take me as ransom!’ and throws back her head, 
As though she offered us whole piles of gold: 
And afterwards again—' I'll weep no more !’ 
A daring thing! and this itis Ilove! 
I can bear with a charger when he prances ; 
Tlove the leaping of the mountain stream, 
And ocean-waves that fling their foam to heaven. 
For coward idleness is living death, 
And life breathes only where strength conquers strength. 
She is here again !” 


She has filled the flagons, and is making garlands. He 
gazes at her ear nestly, and thinks her features are famil- 
iar. He seems to have seen thein in his dreams. Anon 
he remembers that they look like his little brother, who 
died in childhood. He asks her for what she weaves the 
flowers into garlands, the name of which she has just told 
him, and wonders at the absurdity of wreathing them 
about flagons, and festive goblets. The savage nature has 
known hitherto nothing but its appetites. The contents 
of flagon and goblet were quite sufficient for his people. 
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Of what use are the playthings that she would put about 
them? Here she gives him the first lesson in art, which 
is the sense of beauty. “Must all things, even garlands, 
have a use?” she answers her own question as shrewdly 
as the best philosopber might do: “Their use is to be 
fair.’ She wreathes the garland after the Greek fashion, 
about the flagon, and holds it up to the view of the Bers- 
erker. He confesses himself pleased with the fancy. His 
interest in what he hears and sees, gradually increases 
without the consciousness of either. Her unaffected sim- 
plicity, her firmness, the noble resignation which makes 
her forbear murmurs, reproaches, entreaties, impress 
themselves upon his regard, and secure his respect. Her 
will soon begins to exert itself over hisown. She finishes 
her garland. Ii needs nothing for perfection, according to 
her taste, but to be sprinkled with some bright red blos- 
soms. Ingomar says—— 


““T see some yonder, 
Flaming amid the wood.” 


She coolly bids him go and fetch them, and he, equally 
forgetful with herself, of their relative situations, is about 
to go, but stopping suddenly, he exclaims, “I wait on 
you!” She is too much absorbed by her employment to note 
the indignant inquiry, and simply repeats her request that 
he will bring the finest and prettiest flowers. He feels 
that he has already made some concessions. He is re- 
quired to make others, and he cannot refuse; and he finds 
an excuse for yielding, which he feels that he requires: 


“The master for the slave! 
And wherefore not? the poor child is so weary.” 


Sympathy must be the root of all pity, and pity soon 
finds herself other roots. Nature is working upon the 
savage bosom by processes of art,in which art is but little 
conscious to what power she is tributary. The hesitation 
of Ingomar to bring the flowers, at length arrests the at- 
tention of Parthenia, hitherto too much absorbed in deck- 
ing her flagons. “Do you refuse,” she inquires. He 
hastily proceeds to gather them, musing as he returns: 
“ Whene’er my little Folko (his brother) asked for fruit, 
For flowers, or any other childish plaything, 
And cried, ‘ Oh, bring it to me; I wed/ have it, 
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Whether I would or no, I had to do it: 
And she, in many things, I find, is like 


<b) 


The boy. 


Through how many thousand associations does nature 
work upon the sensibilities! Ingomar brings her the de- 
sired blossoms, and while she “mingle es them with her 
chaplei, he seats himseif at her en, and requires her to 
give him an account of her home. ‘She has previously 
been led, by some of his inquiries, to say something of 
love. It has stirred his curiosity, and he asks further 
about this strange passion—he himself has had no mis- 
tress but his sword. The thing is all very subtle and 
mysterious; of course it is peculiar to the Greeks— 
scarcely attainable by a savage, certainly not by the Li- 
gurians or Tectosagen. 


“Oh tell me how love springs up, how love departs ! 
The world is as an ocean to my thoughts, 
And I would fain look down into its de} ths.” 


The answer of Parthenia is very prettily given: 


* How love springs up? Quickly, my mother said; 
She told me—give me yonder violet— 
That love comes, like the flowers, over night ; 
That love’s a fire that kindles to fierce light, 
From a soft glance, that dreams and fancies feed: 
That love’s a star, to heaven our steps to lead ; 
A green spot on the parched and barren land ; 
A little grain of gold on life’s dull sand ; 
And that the gods, when weary of this earth, 
They fled to yonder skies that gave them birth, 
And with them took all else that charmed our sphere, 
Forgot celestial love and left it here.” 


Ingomar confesses that the subject is very much beyond 
his comprehension, and Parthenia admits her own equal 
incapacity. She adds, with naiveté, that from what her 
mother said, it was a matter to be felt rather than under- 
stood; but she tries to remember the fragment of a little 
song which seems to speak more definitely on the subject, 
and, recalling a verse or two, sings as follows: 


“ Oh, tell me what is love? 


Since all this question shun, 
My heart Ill ask of thee. 
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One feeling in two bosoms, 
Two hearts that beat like one.” 


She forgets the rest of the ditty, which Ingomar is anxious 
to hear, and endeavours vainly to recall it. She leaves 
him to hunt for other flowers, and the act closes. ingo- 
mar in deep thought, murmuring as she goes, the burden 
of the melody— 


“One feeling in two bosoms, 
Two hearts that beat like one—” 


as if to fathom the occult and mysterious signification, 
which, to his only partially awakened fancy, it appears to 
possess. The whole scene is managed with great delica- 
cy and address; and, in its progress, what is uttered by 
Parthenia, however well calculated to awaken the sensi- 
bilities of our warrior, is evidently unintended. It is in her 
own artlessness of soul that she speaks, evidently with 
greater freedom, as she seems not to perceive the possi- 
bility of arousing, in the barbarian chief, a single tender 
emotion. But she had to minister to his curiosity. She 
promised to tell stories and to sing for him, and she does 
so at his bidding. It is in a moment of forgetfulness, 
when wrapt in the sense of the sweet and beautiful, in 
weaving her garlands, that she sends him for fresh flow- 
ers. She would have sent Polydore the rich, perhaps, 
with equal indifference. It must not be forgotten that 
Parthenia was accustomed to exercise the authority of a 
favourite and beauty, and when she commanded her master 
Ingomar, she was simply exercising habitual rule. She 
had, for the moment, forgotten a situation which was en- 
tirely novel to her experience. It does not appear that 
she designed any of her movements in the scene coquet- 
tishly. Hers is a frank, buoyant nature, and which read- 
ily, because of the sudden deference shown her by Ingo- 
mar, allowed itself its usual freedom. 

Some interval seems to have taken place in the action, 
when the third act opens. In the meanwhile, Ingomar 
has undergone a change of character, which equally as- 
tonishes and offends his companions. In place of the 
ever eager warrior, seeking only for his prey in battle, he 
appears now ashy and purposeless man—thoughtful, fond 
of solitude, unenergetic, musing with himself. Among 
these fierce and wandering barbarians, there are no aris- 
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tocratic influences at work to legitimate all the moods of 
a superior. None is superior, unless he derives his rank 
from the exhibition of qualities, like their own, but held 
in more eminent degree. Ingomar has become the leader 
of the nation, only because he has shown himself the most 
valiant and expert of all the warriors; and only while he 
has kept them busy in enterprises which his conduct and 
valour make successful. His present moods are adverse to 
his position, as they are in conflict with the fierce appetites 
and brutal rages of his comrades. They do not scruple 
to call him to account—to insist that he shall do his duty. 
They want new excitements. They remind him of prep- 
arations already made to avenge old wrongs upon the 
Allobrogians. For a moment, they succeed in reviving in 
his bosom the ancient fury which possessed it ;—-but he 
soon recoils from the mood which is at variance with other 
and later feelings, which fill his heart. In brief soliloquy, 
he declares the strange influence which the captive dam- 
sel exercises upon his nature. He feels that it were 
easier to seek her home than to return to his own. Newer 
sensibilities are at work to render the old associations loath- 
some, and love teaches him to prefer to them, even the tame 
and spiritless characteristics of civilization. He evades 
the demands of his comrades, asks time for reflection, and 
is reproached by Alaster, one of his lieutenants, with the 
unnatural change which has come upon him, “I hardly 
know you,” is the scornful speech of the follower, as he 
disappears. “J hardly know myself,” is the mournful an- 
swer of the chief. He fancies that he is sick, but his in- 
stincts soon set him right as to the true source of his 
disorder. 


“T once had with mine arrow pierced a doe;— 
Close to my victim, as she dyed the moss 
With her heart’s blood, that flowed from the deep wound, 
Her young one stood, not dreaming of its peril, 
Or the hard end that overtook its dam, 

For its young life had not yet passed its dawn. 
As I approch’d to throw the slaughter’d deer 
Upon my shoulders, it came running up, 

And took its food out of my bloody hand, 
And calmly gazed on me with its mild eye; 
And even thus I think on that wild glance 
Oft as I gaze into the girl’s bright eyes, 
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Now sparkling in defiance, now revealing 

In confidence, the pure depths of her soul— 

Her childlike soul—(springing up) 

What! nought but she, again— 

And yet, again!” 
He tries to shake himself free from her influence. He la- 
bours to strengthen his will by recalling his ancient tastes 
and appetites. The clang of goblets, and shouts of re- 
velry, reach him from the back-ground, where his com- 
rades are indulging in their orgies; and, for a moment, 
their own wild phrenzies seem to fill his bosom. But he 
soon relapses into the one new and absorbing sentiment. 
The wild life of his comrades has lost its charm. They 
inspire a feeling of loathirgonly. The very idea of home, 
and its coarse associations, provokes disgust ; and the sud- 
den battle cry which he hears, fails wholly to waken an 
echo in his heart. Vexed with himself, his companions, 
his necessities,—bewildered by strange fancies,—and hum- 
bled by a consciousness of feebleness, such as must neces- 
sarily follow from the recollection of what his past appe- 
tites have been, he flings himself in despair upon the 
rocks. At this moment, Parthenia appears, without ima- 
gining that any one is present. Her thoughts, feelings, 
and genuine artlessness, may be gathered from her solilo- 
quy. As yet, she is not conscious of any impression which 
she has made on him; yet she has learned, in some degree, 
to confide in his gentleness and justice, not less than his 
power. 


“They’re sitting now at home mourning for me, 
And thinking me tormented, ill used, dead; 
But how much better hath it all turned out 
Than they suppose—than I myself had hoped ! 
I’m well enough content with these barbarians !— 
True, they are wild and rough, and yet untamed, 
But Ingomar can keep them all in cheek; 
And though he does himself oft look at me, 
As ifhe thought at least to take my life, 
Yet [am sure I’ve nought to dread from him; 
I fear him not; he listens to sound reason; 
He is by far the best of the whole band.” 


There is nothing of love in all this; something of respect, 
awe, and perhaps admiration, which may have their 
sources in yet deeper sympathies. Ingomar calls to her. 
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She offers him strawberries. He rejects them abruptly. 
She answers haughtily. He bids her begone; but, when 
she is about to obey him, he passionately calls her back. 
She sees him suffering, and supposes him to be sick, and 
her speech is another happy touch of Nature, which re- 
minds us of some instances of the same sort, in Shaks- 
peare: 
“Tell me where lies your pain! 

I’ve stolen many a secret from my mother, 

And I can make draughts of health-giving herbs, 

And drive off giddiness with potent charms! 

What ails you? Tell me.” 


He is soothed. Her very presence has had its effect. He 
tells her so, and, at the conclusion of a passionate speech, 
he expresses the wish that “she were a man!” all then 
would be well— 


“You'd be 
My fellow in the chase, in war my brother, 
Like your own shadow would I follow you; 
Watch when you slept, and carry you when weary! 
Even as the rock echoes the pealing horn,— 
As the clear brook reflects the azure flower 
That blooms upon its bank,—so would my soul 
Be but the image of your every feeling! 
Your smile would be as mine; mine all your pain! 
Our separate lives be woyen into one; 
The secrets of our souls, our inmost being, 
The heart’s pulsations, and the springs of thought—” 


Here he breaks off suddenly with a ery. “ What ails 
you !” she asks—“ speak.” His answer is made slowly to 
himself, repeating sadly the burden of the little song she 
taught him first— 


“ One feeling in ‘ two bosoms,’ 
Two hearts that beat like one.” 


He has suddenly discovered his true secret, in the identity 
of this sentiment with that which he has been involunta- 
rily pouring forth from himself. “That was the song 
taught me by my mother,” said Parthenia. “ And that,” 
he replies, “ was the song that lulled me from my senses— 
the flash of light that rent the cloud asunder.” He feels 
and understands himself at last,—his true nature,—his 
passion,—his hopes,.and the great first necessity, the recog- 
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nition of which alone can lift humanity above the brute 
creation. He would clasp her to his arms, but she repulses 
him, threatening her own bosom with the dagger which 
she had wrested from the hands of her father. He is half 
subdued. He excuses his warmth and violence by refer- 
ring to his love. “Love!” she exclaims— Think you 
love shows itself insuch amanner? No! no! 


“Tne’er loved any one except my parents, 
But if I ever thought to leave my home, 
As others do, to follow one I loved, 
I thought ’twere only when some constant heart, 
With gentle, timid patient tenderness 
Should half compel, half yield itself my captive,— 
Respect in me its innate dignity,— 
Nothing exact, take all as a free offering: 
He should protect me, lead me, carry me ;— 
But what avails it to waste words on you?” 


With these words, she is about to leave him. But he is 
in no mood to adopt her mild philosophies of love. His 
rival natures are in conflict—that which has been his 
actual training, with the new spirit which has so lately 
arisen to oppose it. He throws himself in her way, com- 
mands her to stay and listen, and then rapidly recounts 
his state, his powers and his deeds. 


“T am a mighty chief, my glorious deeds 
Resound in song through all my native hills; 
I am your master, and your master’s favour 
Should honour you, methinks; and so reflect 
On my rank and on yours.” 


Her answer is very fine, full of grace, truth and spirit. 
She reminds us, in the pride with which she exults in her 
origin, as a Greek, of Myrrha, in Byron’s Sardanapalus. 
Throughout, her character, with more simplicity, and per- 
haps less warmth, recalls that noble creation of the noble 
poet. 

“On my humble rank! True!— 
I’m but Parthenia; I am Myron’s child; 
The humble armourer’s child ;—but I’m a Greek, 
Massalia’s free daughter. I was rear’d 
’Mid the glad rites of bounteous deities, 
Nurtured upon the breast of gentle manners, 
And cradled in the arms of grace and beauty ; 
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But you are the rough wilderness’s son: 
You grew up with the wild beasts of the wood, 
And, though you are the first among your people, 
To us, you are but a robber—a barbarian— 
A cattle stealer—and, at home, we punish 
Robbers and thieves with rods and with the cross! 
Ing.—Audacious !|— 
Par.—Now, that I have spoken out, 
I breathe more freely,—-and do you reflect, 
On your rank and on mine!” 


She continues to goad and irritate him in this reckless 
manner, until, made furious by her scorn, he rushes upon 
her with his drawn sword. She fearlessly presents her- 
self to the blow, when the weapon falls from his hand. A 
revulsion of feeling takes place. “Wo is me!” he cries— 


“T would and cannot! 
I am no more myself. My strength is gone.” 


Othello’s occupation’s gone. He throws himself upon 
the ground in despair, and here we have the first glimpse 
of the sympathies which have been aroused in the bosom 
of the damsel. She surveys the fearless warrior, thus 
prostrate and subdued, with astonishment and pity. 


“Was I, then, too hard with him? 
Ah! whither did my anger hurry me ?” 
She beholds the torrent of scalding tears which gushes 
from his eyes. 
“Do I see aright ? 
You are weeping, Ingomar—why do you weep!” 


His mortification is redoubled at this discovery of his 
weakness. The Ligurian chief weeping as a woman—he, 
the pride of his people—the terror of their foes! Fiercely 
he bids her begone. Her very glance is poison. He gives 
her freedom, and rushes off the stage. Here, we have 
another touch of nature--another delicate proof that na- 
ture is doing her work upon the feminine sensibilities. 


“ He leaves me and in anger! Be it so; 
It was but just to mortify his pride, 
When the barbarian sought to humble mine! 
And so, my breath gives him these fev’rish dreams, 
And I must hence and linger not! Well, then, 
He shall not say so twice. I’m free once more ; 
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Oh! wingéd footsteps bear me to my home! 
My mother beckons me—-I see my father 
Opening his arms—” 
But, as she is about to fly, she pauses :— 
“ And shall I then part thus 
From him who made the yoke of slavery 
So light to me?—-who gave me back my freedom !— 
For, though ’twas in his anger, still he gave it; 
No, by this light of heaven, Pll wait for him ; 
He must come back this way. And then—J’U/ trust 
To the occasion, to inspire my tongue 
With what L ought to say. His wrath will vanish ; 
I hie me homewards with a lighter heart.” 

His wrath is something. She is sorry to have provoked 
it. He has made her yoke light—she feels her obliga- 
tions to him ;—she longs to acknowledge them. She lit- 
tle knows how subtle is the influence which suggests these 
arguments for delaying that departure, for which she had 
been hitherto so anxious. She seats herself upon the rock 
and waits. 

Meanwhile, other influences are busy with the action. 
His followers are not disposed to wait on his humours. 
They, too, have discovered what is the charm that binds 
him to the spot—that makes him a sluggard—no longer 
eager for the strife and sport—no longer solicitous of glory. 
They determine to claim the damsel as their right, and 
carry her off to the coast, to sell her to certain Carthagi- 
nian merchants. In the meantime, Parthenia, remem- 
bering the wild and haggard appearance of Ingomar, ex- 
presses a deep anxiety in his fate and sympathy for his 
condition. 

“He told me he was sick; 
He told me so, and without doubt he is. 
His face was now all fire, now deadly pale ;— 
So pale—and can he then ?—by all the gods, 
My heart beats quick ;—in yonder thickets’ shadow, 
T’'ll follow unobserved upon his footsteps.” 

She begins to suspect his love, even if she feels nothing 
of her own; but this is somewhat apparent in her fears for 
his safety. She pursues him; she sees him prostrate in 
the thicket, in such utter desolation and misery, that she 
recoils from the sight with feelings of unequivocal com- 
miseration. 
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“Tie’s lying stretched upon the moss, and hides 
His face between his hands, and his limbs tremble, 
And his breast heaves with deep and long-drawn sighs ! 
Can this be sickness, or Ye gods! J fear 
The subtle plague is taking hold on me !” 


At this moment the Ligurians seize on her. As they 
are hurrying her off, she cries to the gods for help—and 
at last she calls on Ingomar. By this time she is hurried 
away from sight. But he has heard the call--he knows 
the voice—he conceives her danger, and, with a drawn 
Weapon, he pursues. It is not long before she re-appears 
from the thicket with eyes of horror. She is followed by 
Ingomar, whose sword is dripping with blood. He has 
slain the chief conspirator at a single stroke. The rest 
do not allow him much respite. They are soon upon him, 
armed to the teeth with every sort of weapon. He defies 
them all, and prepares for the combat. She rushes be- 
tween him andtheir weapons. He flings her aside, and once 
more appears to his followers the terrible warrior whose 
aspect made him terrible to them to behold, not less than 
their enemies. An amnesty ensues, the result of which is 
that he buys the captive, by surrendering all that he ever 
possessed of the common treasure. The bargain is such 
a good one, that nobody thinks to object; but they little 
dream of what follows: when they offer to obey and sub- 
mit to him as their leader, as before, he quietly declines. 

“My mind’s made up! I am no more your chieftain ! 
I will to our neighbours, the Helvetian [tribes] 
Among the Alps; for I would see new lands, 

And other customs. Leave me when you will! 
I go not with you.” 


The parting is not so easy with the maiden, so lately 
rescued ; for, when every thing is restored, and all ties cut 
asunder, she reminds him that he gave her freedom, and 
he yields to her demand to be restored to her parents. 
But is she to return alone; “through the dark woods,” 
“along the dizzy height of cliffs that overhang the tor- 
rents, raging through savage glens; the bears, the wolves 
that lurk in every cavern?” Ife is about to summon two 
of his late comrades to escort her, when she exclaims— 
“Rather the bear and wolf, than those wild ruffians ?” 
He declares, suddenly, that he himself will be her com- 
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panion. “You!” she exclaims. He sees her doubt—her 
fear, perhaps—-in the expression of her countenance. He 
re-assures her. 


“Why do you gaze on me so searchingly ? 
You think I were scarce better than the others ? 
Parthenia, I’m no longer what I was! 
I ne’er felt fear—scarce shed a tear in childhood; 
But you, this day, have taught me to do both. 
Dread me nomore! Believe, confide in me ; 
I call on all the gods to bear me witness !” 


She arrests him in his invocation. She is satisfied with- 
out an oath. His eye speaks to her’s in language truer 
and holier than any oath that lip could utter. If that 
speaks falsehood, nothing can be true. She consents that 
he alone shall accompany her. 


“Do you consent? Ob! come then, let me lead you ! 
Tl seek you out the forest’s shadiest path, 
The meadow’s softest turf; bid you take heed 
Of every stone, of every thorny bush; 
Support you with my arm up the steep hills ;— 
Support-—no! no! [ll carry you!” 


He throws his arms about her, but she resists and extri- 
cates herself. She is not yet sure of his docility, but an- 
swers adroitly, so as not to re-arouse the wild passions of 
the Berserker, by any show of suspicion. 


“Am [a child that you should carry me?— 
I, that am used to mount, to roam, to climb? 
You'll see how well I ean keep up with you! 
Nor do I need your arm—only your hand— 
To show me now and then a better path. 
Ingomar.—You mean 
Parthenia.—I mean that you go on before— 
Guides always take their station in the van—— 
I follow you / 
Ing.—-Be sure you follow me! 
Par—Should danger threaten us ? 
Ing——Vll ward it otf from you! 
Par,—And when, at times, we come to level places, 
We'll wander side by side and talk together; 
But, that you go not hence with empty hands, 
Take yonder basket with the strawberries.” 


Here is an indignity. Convert into a porter, the fiercest 
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warrior and proudest chieftain of the Tectosagen? But 
the native art of the woman knows how to reconcile the 
proud, vain heart to its humiliations. He hesitates—as 
much astonished as offended. “The basket?” he asks. 
“Yes, the basket,” she answers—“ will you not?” There 
is a noble sadness in the reply, betraying the conscious- 
ness of all the insolent past when he was nothing but a 
terrible savage. ‘Yes! yes! why shouldI not?” “And 
in return,” she continues, arming herself with his wea- 
pons—* behold! I carry spear and shield for you!” 


“ Ing.—Too great a burthen. 

Pur——Let me have my way! 
I always had a loving for bright arms; 
It’s in my blood—comes to me from my father ! 
And now, why do we linger? You've the basket? 
Let us begone! Do you hear? How still you are! 
How grave!” 


With the basket on his arm, and she flourishing his 
shield and spear on her’s, well may he exclaim, as they 
pass forward on the way to Massalia, “Is it not all a 
dream |” 

Thus closes the third act. The scene, of which we 
have given sufficient glimpses, is excellently managed. 
The interest, at the close, is sweet and in admirable keep- 
ing. The transitions follow in gradual order, and the 
harmonies of thought reconcile us to the various contrasts 
which the rapidity of the changes have produced. The 
moral interest rises above the merely passionate, as a pure 
white temple springs above the gloomy shadows of the 
plain. 

The opening of the fourth act brings us once more into 
the neighbourhood of civilization. A distant view is given 
us of Massalia and the sea. Here we discover Myron, 
the poor armourer, labouring to excite his friends and peo- 
ple to the rescue of his daughter. But he has no longer 
to deal with Greeks cast in moulds like those of Ajax and 
Achilles. The degenerate citizens of Massalia indulge in 
no heroic dreams, though their memories are full of heroic 
boasts. Their only hope is to persuade other barbarians 
to encounter the danger with the Tectosagen. In pursu- 
ing this object they leave the scene, and Parthenia, with 
Ingomar, appear upon it. They have passed through the 
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wild vicissitudes of rock and forest. Ingomar has been 
her faithful and devoted guide. He has checked her err- 
ing footsteps—he has rescued her from dangers into which 
she had fallen by her own wilfulness—he has sustained 
her with his strength when she faltered in the progress 5 
and he has presumed upon none of his services to forget 
his veneration for her sex and its purity. He now points 
her to the sea, to the temple of Diana, to the citadel of 
Massalia, to the rooftree of her parents. In her raptures 
at what she sees, he feels his own isolation. His shield 
has been lost in assisting her through a morass. He ex- 
claims to himself-—“ Would that I lay in the moor beside 
my shield!” His service is ended. She has reached a 
place of safety. There is no farther necessity, or plea, for 
his assistance. They may now separate. We must give 
a portion of the scene that follows, in the language of the 
author, and in justice to the parties. Parthenia notes his 
melancholy. 


“ Par——What! do you pout, like an ill-temperedchild, 

When joy is tending precious to my soul ? 

Have you not borne with me the noontide heat, 

The midnight frost, the toils of the rough way, 

And are you not pleased at your journey’s end ? 
Ing.——Pleased at our journey’s end. No, I am not, 

I cannot be! What cause have I for joy ? 

Oh, that yon city in the deep lay sunk, 

That ships were sailing o’er her palaces, 

That rushes grew where those proud walls are bristling. 
Par—What does this mean ? 
Ing — Yes, ’tis our journey’s end,— 

It is the end—and haye I cause for joy ? 

Alone with you, with nought but heaven above us, 

And round us the deep silence of the woods, 

Then I rejoiced ; for then Z was your world, 

I—IL alone! In the vast wilderness, 

Your home so far, and danger ever near you,— 

We clung to one another, soul to soul ;— 

But now, yon ramparts fling their icy shadow 

"Twixt you and me, and sever the strong bond 

Of toils and perils shared in solitude ! 
Par.—They sever nought! Yet, now I think upon it,— 

Ah! the thought flashes on me. We must part! 
Ing.—Yes! you have said it. Part!—that is the word !— 

"Twas this that cramp’d the heart within my breast 
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When first I saw yon towers! A word, to name it, 
Was only wanting. You have found it !—Dart! 
Yes, we must part; ;—-for, what were I among 
Your polished Greeks may the untutored savage, 
Confined within those w AeA freedom’s child ! ' 
fTere, we must part! <A last perc es olance— 
And your path downward lies to yonder city, 
But mine must lead me back into my mountains ; 
Your footsteps die aw ay ; aud—all is over !— 
‘Woman! Iw ould tha ut : had never seen you! 
Par. : -et—but we must part ;— 
It must, must be. 
Jng.—I\t must? And were I now 

To grasp you with strong arm, even as the vulture 
Seizes the dove, and carry you—but no! 
All that is over! What would be my gain, 

Should I win you, yet find your love still wanting ? 
For you can only loye some constant heart, 
Whose timid, gentle, patient tenderness, 
Shall half compel, half yield itself your captive! 
He must protect } oes you—cearry you! 
Have I not done so ? Say, “did I not lead you 
Through wood and glen, and o’er the treacherous moor ? 
Have | not carried you through the mountain torrents ? 
And, as the night darker and darker grew, 
Did T not tend our fire till slumber came, 
To take you, weary child, into his arms ; 
And then watch by your side Jest aught should scare 
The rosy dream that dyed your che ek with blushes ! 
T’ve been a faithful guide! Say——have I not ?” 


She gives him her hand. She can no longer conceal 
her emotions. She answers softly: 


“My eyes are running over! Yes, you’ve been 
A faithful guide.” 


He sees her emotions. They inspire new hope in his 
bosom. He exclaims: 


“No more of parting! Stay by me! Be mine! 
One of the first am [among my nation ; 
My tent, at home, contains ancl piles of ‘booty ; 
And fear not the rude laws that govern us j-— 
Follow the customs of your native land; 
Be mistress over all; and, free as air, 
Obey but your own heart. A hut [ll rear 
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Near some green meadow, with a stream hard by, 
O’ershadow’d by the wood’s broad canopy; 
Round us shall breathe, through the long twilight hours, 


The evening gale, the perfume of the flowers :-— 
Oh! come!” 


She turns away her face to conceal the effect of his 

tender supplication. She murmurs to herself: 
“ Ah! how my fascinated ear drinks in 
The honied words.” 
He mistakes her silence. He fears that she mistrusts 
his purpose, and doubts his assurances. He asseverates: 
“ By the eternal Heavens, 
I speak the truth! My hold on you shall be 
As gentle as the tender grasp with which 
Your hand supports the garland that it twines ; 
I'll read in those bright eyes your every wish ; 
Before you speak, ’tis done! I'll daily lay 
The timid deer, the roebuck, at your feet ; 
The scaly tribe shall be your tributaries, 
And all that cleave the air on rapid wing ; 
No goodly ship shall pass along our coasts, 
But pays you toll from her most costly freight ; 
You shall be rich, loved, honour’d—language fails me ! 
I promise you whatever man can do,—— 
Only be mine,—and speak no more of parting !” 

The syren voices make their way to the heart of the 
damsel. A violent agitation follows. The struggle is a 
wild one. Home, parents, duty, country, all on one side, 
while love supplicates tenderly on the other. The former 
triumph. The better nature of man, which is art, is un- 
satisfied that civilization shall surrender to the savage ;— 
that love shall become the ally of the latter against the 
former. Love must achieve its successes by compelling 
the sacrifice of the fiercer spirit, the more imperative mood. 
It is in subduing the more determined will that he finds 
his loftiest triumph. Parthenia opposes his prayer, by re- 
ferring to the submission of the child to her parents. She 
freely avows her sympathies—more deeply felt than he 
imagines, or she can declare. The secret of her love for 
hin almost escapes her indeed ; but she bridles the erring 
tongue with a cautious modesty: 

“ And if you knew— 
But that’s a secret between me and Heaven.” 
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The voice of her parents and country are too potent in 
her heart. She cannot abandon them, to become the wife 
of the stranger; that stranger not only their foe, but 
Here she pauses. He supplies the word—“ A barbarian!” 
She is compelled to speak more freely. She would not 
eo the generous creature who has saved and served 

er: 


‘T mean that you are noble, brave and good ; 
A brilliant star, but darkened by a cloud; 
A cup of generous wine, without its garland ; 
And, did not the rude habits of your home 
Cover the precious jewel of your heart, 
As the rough shell doth hide the orient pearl, 
Well might you be a loving woman’s pride. . . « 
erin isdn Had you been born a Greek !” 


She denounces the lawlessness of his life and race ; the 
recognition of brute valour as the only deity ; of the sword 
as the only arbiter of justice ;—but pauses in the midst of 
her speech; her sympathies feeling too deeply the hurts 
she herself is inflicting. “Keep nothing back,” he tells 
her, “ pierce me with every arrow in your quiver.” More 
gently, she proceeds to describe what is essential to the 
qualities which she desires in a lover—her argument re- 
ferring wholly to the social tastes and feelings, in which 
they were separately and widely tutored. The conclusion 
of all is: 


“ An ocean lies between vs,— 
’Twixt me, a Greek, and you, a wild Ligurian,” 


He becomes aroused, indignant. She speaks the com- 
mon language of her people, when they speak of the 
wandering nations. But these barbarians, he tells her, 
are men, nevertheless. They do not boast of the soft re- 
finements of her people: but they can boast higher vir- 
tues: their hearts are honest, their lips speak nothing but 
the truth, and they know not fear. He turns to leave her. 
She stops him, and offers him the dagger, which, on a 
previous occasion, she had been about employing against 
her own life. “Do you offer me this,” he asks, “in order 
to remind me of my own brutal frenzy, which nearly 
drove you to that act of desperation.” She answers: 
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“ Let it remind you that three days and nights, 
Alone with me, you’ve led me, borne me, watch’d me, 
Through mountain, wood and moor; and, all the while, 
T ne’er had need to draw it from its sheathe ;— 
Think upon this, and—” 


They separate, not without deep emotion on the part of 
both. When he is gone, she feels her privations—the 
loss of that noble heart she has driven from her side. 


“ He’s gone! He’s gone! Merciful God ! 
And can he leave me? Well, then, let him go! 
If he can quit me thus, why, I can bear it !” 


This is true to nature. But her sense of justice re- 
proaches and corrects her: 


“Did I not bid him go? Must it not be ? 
The rocks repeat my words in mournful echoes ! 
How green, how bright, it was before; and now, 
How dull the sunshine is—how pale the flowers— 
How withered all the leayes! “Wis as if death 
Had blasted the sweet promise of the spring !” 


The tears are gushing from her eyes. She brushes 
them away. “It is the will of heaven.” She must sub- 
mit. She endeavours, by recalling the sweet picture of 
her home, to fortify her heart against its feeling of defi- 
ciency. But, in the midst of the circle of father, mother 
and friend, the various objects of domestic felicity, there 
suddenly rises before her the aspect of Polydore, the rich, 
with his base soul and forced grimaces. <A chill comes 
over her, as she remembers him, and feels that her return 
to her home will probably be followed by the necessity of 
her marrying this hateful person. She contrasts him with 
the rude but generous son of the wilderness. She re- 
members that the very prayers which moved the latter 
were repulsed with contempt by the former. A fresh 
sense of her obligations to Ingomar rushes upon her heart. 


“ Ah! had I said to him, ‘Help! save my father !’ 
How little time to think would he have needed! 
How quickly, boldly, he’d have forced his way, 
Though threatening armies stood to bar all passage, 
And burst his chains, and brought him home in triumph. 
TMs heart was true as his own sturdy oaks !” 
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At this opportune moment, Ingomar, whose reflections 
have been kindred to her own, re-appears, and calls her. 
Ife tells her that he cannot leave her. He is but a man. 
He cannot strive against his fate, and this tells him that, 
henceforward, he belongs to her. He is willing to subdue 
his rages, to put on the costume of the Greeks, to refine 
his manners, to try and attain the gifts of civilization. 
She is delighted—with difficulty soothes the raptures of 
her heart, and keeps them from betraying her; and, at 
the very moment when Ingomar is arranging his plans 
for pursuing the tame occupations of the citizen, among 
the Greeks of Massalia, Myron, the old armourer, appears 
with some of his companions. A few lines suffice to ex- 
plain to the father the past history of his daughter, of her 
escape from bond service, through the bounty of Ingomar, 
of his guidance and protection, and of his desire to become 
an inmate of Massalia, and, if possible, a labourer at the 
forge of Myron. The old man is rather tremulous, at the 
idea of so fierce an apprentice. He remembers Ingomar 
only as the savage chief, who has mocked his feeble whi- 
nings. But he is now so humble, and Parthenia answers 
for his good behaviour! Besides, poor Myron wants as- 
sistance, in doing the heavy business of the armoury. 
The matter is finally agreed on. Ingomar consents to 
throw aside the garments of the wild beast, which he has 
worn—his shaggy mantle of bear skin—to let his hair be 
trimined and his beard be shorn; and even consents, when 
he learns that Parthenia helps her mother to cultivate the 
garden, to become a ploughman, as well as an armourer. 
At the armoury, indeed, he would rather like to work. It 
appeals to his old passion. 


“There, strength contends with strength— 
‘Yield ! cries the hammer, and the steel cries ‘ Never !’ 
Hey! making swords must be a pleasant thing— 
Almost as pleasant as to wield them.” 


It provokes his fury, however, when Myron requires that 
he shall deliver up his sword ; but he yields it, at the sim- 
ple requisition of Parthenia; and thus the whole party 
proceeds to Massalia. 

Some interval elapses between the close of the fourth 
and the opening of the fifth act. In the meantime, the 
probation of Ingomar, if sufficiently oppressive to him, 
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has been borne with mildness and patience. His wild 
manners become humbled with his change of costume ; 
he no longer provokes the wonder of the people as he 
walks the streets; and some of his feats secure hima 
certain popularity. A wolf, that had ravaged the country, 
is slain by his hands; and, when one of the famous mer- 
chant ships is in danger of foundering, he ventures out to 
her alone, upon the raging seas, and furnishes the neces- 
sary succour. It is true, that, in the games at Diana’s 
festival, he strangles one of his adversaries, and strikes 
another dead with his cestus; yet it was not his demerit 
or crime that he was too powertul for Greekish customers ; 
and the strength and courage which he exhibits are vir- 
tues, in too much demand in Massalia, to be discredited 
by mischances so trifling as these. It is enough for us 
that his conduct proves to be quite exemplary among 
those whom he desired to please. He continued to find 
favour with Parthenia; nor did he fail in securing that of 
her father also. But, with the mother, Actea, he was by 
no means so fortunate. She seems to have imbibed a 
prejudice against him, as well because of his simple man- 
ners—which disdain all the pettinesses of society—-and 
partly, it may be, in consequence of some lurking appre- 
hensior. that he has found his way too deeply into her 
daughter’s affections. The old lady still has her eye on 
Polydore, the rich, for her daughter; and indulges, as of 
old, in dreams of that felicitous condition, when toil, in 
the household, shall give way to repose; and care, and 
anxiety, and want, be succeeded by those luxuries and 
delights which poverty but too commonly fancies, as cer- 
tainly within the resources of the wealthy. Actea is 
something of a Zantippe. besides ; and poor Myron, in his 
sympathy for his vigourous and dutiful apprentice, not 
unfrequently forfeits all that of his spouse. In the midst 
of this condition, Massalia is suddenly shaken to its centre 
with apprehension, at the approach of a wild horde of 
the Tectosagen, or Ligurians. The idea of contending 
fearlessly and open-handed against the savages, is one 
that never suggested itself to our effeminate citizens. 
But this event renders Ingomar, the apprentice of old 
Myron, suddenly conspicuous. Myron is summoned be- 
fore the Timarch and his council. This event rouses all 
the suspicions of Actea. She at once conceives Ingomar 
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to be a spy and a traitor. Her prejudices suggest nume- 
rous causes of complaint and apprehension, and, while 
her husband proceeds to council, she summons the appren- 
tice before her, for arraignment at home. It is in vain 
that Parthenia argues against her prejudices, and asserts 
the virtue and the honesty of Ingomar. The old lady is 
not to be relieved of her black dog by any such artifices 
or pleas; and she will have him up, if it be only to let 
him know that she thinks him no better than he should 
be. She resolves to tell him, to his face, with calm, deco- 
rous Civility, that he is “a spy, a lying traitor,” not omit- 

ting any additional epithets which may suggest them- 
' selves, by way of making her opinions clear and unequi- 
vocal. Parthenia says, at the ciose of her arguments and 
entreaties, all of which prove unavailing: 


“Ah! what deep wrong you do that child-like nature, 
That noble heart.” 


He appears, at the summons of the mother, who com- 
plains that she had to call him three times. He answers: 
“With my hammer’s noise, and my own singing, 
It is no wonder, faith !” 


“Singing!” says the oldlady. “No doubt you’re singing 
because of the coming of your countrymen. They have 
encamped about us, and there are certain persons, let me 
tell you, that believe you have only thrust yourself into 
Massalia to betray it.” “Who says this?” She replies: 


“T! Lsay it to your face ! 
ra 


I say that you're a traitor and a spy ! 
He begins an impetuous answer, but checks himself. 
“You are not worth it,” he says civilly, and retires from 
the apartment. This contempt makes the old lady furious. 
She gives her daughter the benefit of her anger; and, 
when she disappears, Parthenia calls Ingomar to a confe- 
rence, and rebukes him gently for his disrespect to her 
mother. He declares his despair of being able to adopt 
the manners of the Greeks, particularly where they make 
frivolities a part of politeness. “Ah! my native woods,” 
he exclaims, 


“ There, words are the pure coinage of the heart, 
And thought and language have an equal weight ; 
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But all your actions are bound up in phrases. 
‘Good day !—‘I thank you !—‘ May I take the freedom ? 
You call that civil, polished, mannerly ; 
It is not in me, and I'll never learn it ; 
Whatever moves me, be it love or hate, 
Pleasure or pain, it streams forth from my lips, 
Works in my features, sparkles in mine eye. 
I cannot help it! Iam what I am! 
My nature cannot change ! 
Por. Nor do L ask it! 
I would not have you other than you are ; 
I’m well content to know that what you look, 
Your voice, your changing features speak, is true— 
Is genuine all—all truly, deeply felt! 
But even the candour of a noble spirit 
May need restraining! Think how much you've learn’d: 
You honour law and order; you’ve abandoned 
The blood-stained altars of your country’s gods, 
For our mild faith, with its fair train of arts; 
You are a Greek already, in your heart. 
Grace and proportion may be wanting still, 
But they will come! The man who, from rough stone, 
Would call a godlike statue into life, 
Must needs have patience for the last fine touches!” 


He approaches her, and asks what is to be his reward, 
when the task is done—when the lesson is duly learned. 
She recedes, and evades his question. “Ah!” said he, 
“vou place the goal still further, as the scholar advances; 
you never reward his diligence. Once you visited me, 
sung to me, told me stories; but now it seems that you 
avoid me—you fly from me.” While they yet converse, 
Myron re-appears, all in confusion. The Timarch is 
coming to speak to Ingomar. “Ah!” says the old lady, 
“tis as I said, that wild beast is bringing ill luck to us.” 
“Tll luck, indeed,” returns the armourer, “ you talk non- 
sense. It is good luck that he brings us—credit and ho- 
nour.” “ Credit and honour,” quoth Actea,— 


“My heart is beating like the great sledge hammer.” 


The Timarch appears soon after,and Ingomar is brought 
before him. “ You have learned the customs of the 
Greeks,” said the Timarch. “ You desire to become a 
citizen of Massalia.. You shall have your wish. You 
shall have more. A house shall be assigned you by the 
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city, with three acres of land; the daughter of Myron 
shall have a dowry of thirty pieces of silver, and she shall 
be your wife.” 

The sudden flood of good fortune confounds equally the 
entire household,—the wife with astonishment, and Myron, 
Parthenia and Ingomar with delight. But all these bless- 
ings and benefits are not to be had for nothing. It is 
required of Ingomar that he shall approve himse!f a good 
citizen first. Ingomar is willing to do almost anything, 
except pluck the earth from its foundations, tear down 
the stars from heaven, or drain the ocean at a draught. 
The Timarch assures him that no such difficult task shall 
be assigned him, though, when he declares what is really 
required, it proves no less impossible to the Ligurian chief. 
After telling him that the Tectosagen surround the city, 
and are a dangerous sort of neighbour, whom Massalia is 
anxious to-get rid of, he says: 


“ You must go out to the barbarian camp, 
As if you come to pay your friends a visit, 
And hear the latest tidings from your home; 
Then, having mark’d the favourable moment, 
Observed the walls, the gates, the sentinels, 
And learned the watchword, you return at evening, 
To lead, by night, Massalia’s arm’d battalions 
Against the robbers, that the self-same fate, 
Which they full many a time have brought on others, 
O’ertake them suddenly, from successful arms. 
And this is all we ask.” 


“J will not doit,” is the frank and manly reply of Ingo- 
mar. “ You must seek some other tool for so treacherous 
a purpose. I'll not deceive their confidence, to give them 
to the slaughter—_the people who speak the language of 
my native home.” He persists in hisresolution. He will 
give up the precious prize for which he has made every 
sacrifice—all that he lives for——all that he adores—rather 
than execute such a baseness. It was his honest purpose 
to become a Greek. In good faith, he would have done 
battle for his adopted people; but he cannot do this. He 
is commanded to leave the city. Actea exults in the proof 
of her sagacity, and even Myron gives him up. But now 
is the time for Parthenia. Here follows a beautiful and 
touching scene, which we willingly extract. Alone, Ingo- 
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mar thus breathes, in soliloquy, the downfall of all the 
hopes upon which he has set his heart : 


“Tis past! all hope has perish’d ! all is over! 
The future lay so clear, so bright before me! 
For, though I ne’er believed that I-could earn her, 
I would have won her by antiring love ! 

But now all ’s over; all is lost. She'll never, 
Never be mine! Never? Not see her, even ; 
Never more hear the music of her voice ? 
Never again !— 

I need but have said ‘Yes! But though I had 
A thousand years allowed me to reflecf, 

I must say ‘No! and nothing else but ‘No! 
It may be that I was too harsh, too rude, 
Where milder words had been of equal service; 
But where was I to find them? Can I hide 
The honest thought that boils up in my soul? 
What though I were to study, years on years, 
T coud not then, nor would I ever learn it ! 

I am a savage, and ’mong savage beasts, 

The tenants of my woods, fate drives me back ! 
Why linger, then? Let me begone at once.” 


Parthenia makes her appearance. “ Will you then leave 
me, Ingomar?” she asks. He tells her that the gods ap- 
pear resolved that it shall be so. “But whither will you 
go?” is her question. He answers: 


“ Ah! ask me not, 
Whither I go! There are two places only 
For me on earth! A heaven where you abide, 
Where you are not, a desert: and ’tis thither 
My path now leads ;—the wilderness’s son— 
Back to my mother I direct my steps. 
She gave me truth for my inheritance, 
And I must guard it undefiled, towards those 


Par.—And must you go? 

Ing.—I must! I owe you much. 
Rude strength was once to me the test of greatness, 
And life was like the flagon full of wine, 
Then most attractive when it most o’erflow’d. 
But you have twined the garland round its border ; 
Taught me in strength to honour gentleness, 
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To look for graceful forms in noble deeds :— 
From you I learned the magic charm of love, 
Whose bliss makes mortals equal to the gods, 
Whose very pain is ecstasy and rapture. 
All this I owe you, and I had, methought, 
One day requited you with happiness, 
Such as ne’er fell before to the lot of woman ! 
But now, all that is past, and mid the loss 
Of every blessing,—robbed of every hope, 
My only comfort is, that I have done rightly! 
And so farewell! I bear your image with me; 
May mine dwell here! Parthenia, fare-you-well ! 

Par.—But go not thus, upon the instant! Go,— 
Not thus! 

JIng.—A sudden death brings one sharp pang ; 
To linger is to die a thousand times. 

Par.—I will no more dissuade you: but the sword 
That you entrusted to my father’s care : 
You will not leave your sword. 

Ing. — It matters not! 
The hope that made me yield it from my grasp, 
Is now a0 more! 

Par.—But you would miss your sword: 
To me you gave it; I must bring it back.” 


She retires into the house. He calls after her that it 
is useless; but she returns with it. Hethanksher. “But 
let me bear it !” she says quietly. ‘I carried your spear 
and shield; and why not now your sword.” “No,” he 
answers; “Go no further—let our parting be here.” 


“ Par—Suffer me, Ingomar, to bear your sword. 
Ing.—Well !—Only to the market. 
Par.— To the market! 

And yet a little further !—To the sea-side ; and o’er 

The sea; and over plains and over mountains, 

Towards east or west, where’er your path may lie, 

Where’er your wandering steps. may chance to bear you, 

Until our journey done, at death’s black ford, 

This heart shall beat no more, I’ll bear your sword !” 


This is very happily conceived and spoken. Ingomar 
scarcely understands her. He has not dreamed of hap- 
piness at such a moment, when all seemed in array and 
dark hostility against his hope and fortune. Ashe expres- 
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ses himself doubtfully, she drops the weapon and throws 
herself into his arms. 


“T follow you 
Where’er you go! Your pathway shall be mine, 
And mine the home you seek ; my native land 
Be where you build your hut; I’ll speak the tongue 
That flows in untaught accents from your lips: 
What gives you happiness shall make me blest ; 
All that you suffer, I will bear with you: 
I’m yours ! I’m yours! and now no more of parting. 
Ing.—-Immortal gods! am I the sport of dreams ? 
You lie upon my breast—-you love me—you, 
Massalia’s child—the stranger, the barbarian ! 
Par.—Oh, call yourself no longer by these names! 
What are we by your side? How they all gazed 
Upon you, the vain Greeks, ashamed and speechless, 
When you, who came to Jearn their arts and laws, 
Taught them the greatest and most sacred law, 
That Heaven itself hath graven on our hearts! 
How great, how glorious, did you stand before me, 
As you gave up, rather than not.act rightly, 
More than your life, your whole life’s fondest hope! 
Ah! how I blush’d that I had thought to teach you,— 


You had received out of God’s own hand 

‘The genuine gold. c .. ss 

The soul’s strong impulse, that constrains to truth. 
And I had dared to wish, by rule of art, 

To bind in lying forms your noble heart! 


JIng.—FParthenia, mine ! 

Par,—Long, long, have I been yours ! 
Since first you learned to weep... .. 
Since from the hand you raised against my life, 
You dropp’d the naked weapon. Since that day, 
One thought, one feeling stirred within our souls, 
One hope, one wish, fill’d up our throbbing hearts, 
To hide it from you, day by day, I strove, 
And felt the more the daily growth of love ; 
T loved you; but to-day first felt your worth; 
And if I once, vain of my Grecian birth, 
Fancied that you'must earn me—if my pride, 
By such hard proofs, your patient love has tried, 
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For al] my blindness let me thus atone’; 

By every title yours, and yours alone, 

Wife, handmaid, slave, whatever name be just, 
Here, at your feet, I bow me in the dust.” 


Their embraces are surprised by Myron and Actea, 
emerging from the dwelling. They order her back into 
the house. “ Not without him,” is her reply. They com- 
mand Ingomar to begone. “Not without her,” he an: 
swers. It is difficult to say how this struggle will termi- 
nate ; but, just at this juncture, the Timarch is seen re- 
turning, accompanied by two fierce chiefs of the Tecto- 
sagen. The temper and tone of the exccllent governor 
is considerably lowered on his re-appearance. He is in 
something of a strait. The Tectosagen have heard that 
their ancient chief and comrade, the renowned Ingomar, 
is kept in bonds and at labour in Massalia, and they send 
a deputation to ascertain the facts, resolved, if they have 
heard rightly, to forbear the Allobroges for a season, and 
turn their weapons upon the faithless Greeks. The am- 
bassadors refuse scornfully to listen to the sycophantic 
Timarch, who frowningly attempts to anticipate or sug- 
gest the answersofIngomar. They will give ear to none 
but him. But Ingomar proves himself as generous now, 
as he had shown himself just on the previous occasion. 
By his means the Tectosagen are pacified, and a treaty of 
peace is made between them andthe Timarch. Ingomar 
receives his wife, his house, and the thirty pieces of 
silver. 


“ Ing.—Parthenia won, and mine! 
I scarce believe it. In my hour of need, 
The fatal bolt thus warded from my head, 
The gods appeased, and I so gently led, 
So swiftly, to my goal. 

Par.—tThus love doth lead !” 


Here falls the curtain, the finish being equally agree- 
able to good morals and poetic justice. Our analysis has 
already occupied so much space, that we dare not give 
way to farther comment. Nor is this necessary. We 
have endeavoured so to place the performance before the 
reader, as to endow him with the necessary facilities for 
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the exercise of his own critical judgment. The plot of 
the story is almost perfect. The parts exhibit as happy 
a specimen of joinery as dramatic fiction often affords. 
Good taste and a pure morality preside over the general 
conduct of the piece, the gradual unfolding of character 
is very happy, and the portraitures are unexceptionably 
symmetrical. Of the fine art which has managed trans- 
itions of the extremest kind, we have already spoken, 
and the reader is in possession of sufficient proofs in our 
extracts. We renew our thanks to Mr. Anthon for his 
translation. We have few faults to find with him. He 
needs some practice in his verse, which is also something 
careless ; but his labour shows nice appreciation, a correct 
judgment, and a proper taste. If his verse is never 
powerful, it is usually easy and graceful, while his epi- 
thets are always appropriate. 


Art. VIJ.—T'nE Puonetic BiBxe. 
The Phonetic Bible, according to the authorized ver- 
sion, (in Phonetic spelling.) London: F. Pitman. 1850.* 


Tue attempt making in England, by an association of 
scholars there, to effect a reform in the orthography of the 
language, so as to adapt it, as nearly as practicable, to 
the correct and settled pronunciation, appears, strangely 
enough, to have attracted, as yet, but litle attention in 
this country. It is true that a similar association was 
formed some four or five years ago in Boston; which, in 
accordance with the approved American mode of com- 
mencing all undertakings, of whatever kind, established a 
newspaper, entitled “The Anglo Sacsun,” which was 
printed in the new character devised by the English re- 
formists, and in which the phonetic system of spelling, as 
adjusted by the latter, was adopted, and melee ioled 
ed. The proceedings, however, of this bold and adven- 
turous little band of experimenters, appear to have drawn 
scarcely any more notice among us, than those of their 
British consociates : for we are under the impression that 

* We regret having been obliged to retain the above article on hand for 
some time, from the difficulty of procuring the Phonetic type necessary for 


printing the extracts in that character, quoted in it, from the Westminster Re- 
view.—EpiTor. 
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the American was an offset from, and not an independent 
or volunteer co-operator with, the English society. So 
little, however, has the subject engaged public attention, 
and so obscure and unnoticed have been the operations of 
the society, that we do not even know whether it contin- 
ues its organization, or whether the paper it established is 
still in existence, though we presume it has been discon- 
tinued, as it could not have failed, had it been carried on 
to the present time, to have at least rendered the views 
and proposed innovations of its editors and supporters 
fully known tothe public, and to our scholars and literati. 
Tt might yet have naturally been expected, that the pro- 
posed reform would, from its novelty and literary import- 
ance, have met with greater attention, and somewhat 
more favour, on this side of the Atlantic, than in the 
mother country, where an adherence to what is established 
forms the leading article in the educational creed taught 
at her Universities; and the orthographic standard of the 
language has been long and authoritatively settled, by the 
practice of her best and most learned writers. The peo- 
ple, at large, being also ages more ancient, and of a less 
mixed character, than those of this country, are naturally 
imbued with stronger national feelings, prejudices and 
prepossessions, and, therefore, more opposed to change and 
innovation of every kind, than the latter, who, Jivin 

under institutions of which no previous models exist, an 

placed in a new theatre of action, find in forward-leading 
enterprise, and dashing speculation, guides, better suited 
to their taste, than hereditary customs, established prece- 
dents and antiquated maxims. Being almost without a 
Past, or any of those historic monuments, traditions and 
recollections, that tend to nourish ia the mind the senti- 
ments, or, as phrenologists would term it, to develope the 
organ of veneration, and that occasion older nations to 
regard with reverential interest the institutions and laws 
handed down to them by their ancestors, to tolerate the 
no longer rational but time-honoured custom, and to 
withhold the desecrating hand of modern improvement 
from the antiquated edifice, and even the feales ruin— 
that abomination to the eye of an American. They are 
more disposed to trust to the promises of the Future, than 
to listen to the lessons of experience; and entertain but 
little respect for what is established, even in the case of 
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the substitutes which they sometimes injudiciously, and 
sometimes so capriciously, adopt in its place. Looking, 
we say, to these differences in the character, spirit and 
habits of the two nations, it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that the scheme under consideration would have 
attracted more attention in the United States than in Eng- 
land, where, as we have shown, there are so many influ- 
ences at work, calculated to create an opposition to it; 
and would have proved particularly acceptable and popu- 
lar among a republican people, from its tendency to ren- 
der the rudimental parts of education more easy to the 
young, and, therefore, to promote the interests of lberty 
and knowledge. The likelihood, also, of its leading, in 
course of time, to the formation of a distinct dialect, both 
more simple and euphonious than the mother-tongue, and 
thus to supply, at last, that great national desideratum,* 


* We speak of this as a desideratum, for by no other means than the posses- 
sion of that first of all national attributes, a separate speech, can we ever hopo 
to be effectually freed from the intellectual domination which, in spite of our 
early political disjunction from her, the mother country still so despotically ex- 
ercises over us, through the influence of a common language ,and of her vast 
and v luminous literature, under which the American mind, like an’ overlaid 
infant, lies prostrate and buried. A literature which, however brilliant and 
valuable it may be, still bears much more of a Teutonie than a classical char- 
acter, and much more resembles a mine than a treasury of polished and ready 
stamped coin, adorned with the rich and finished designs of genius, Mixed, 
as what is valuable in it is, with masses of trash, crudities and abortions, it 
bears much roore the character of a chaotic heap,—nida indigestaque moles,— 
than of a symetrically proportioned and classical structure. 

Since writing the above, we notice among the proceedings of Congress, the 
presentation, by Mr. Chase, of Ohio, of several memorials on this subject, sent 
to him, as ho states, by persons from different portions of the Union. The prayer 
of these petitions was granted —a rather unusual, and therefore significant, pro- 
ceeding and act of grace from this not over-liberal or very precable body. « Mr. 
Chase presented several memorials, from different portions of the United States, 
asking that the proceedings and debates of Congress may be printed in phono- 
types; also, a memorial, drawn with great care and ability, signed by J. P. An- 
drews, Henry M. Parkhurst, Wm. B. Lord, H. E. Rockwell, James W. Sy- 
monton, and others, setting forth, that, for the last five years, an darnest and 
growing effort has been made, in this country and Great Britain, to effect a ra- 
dical and thorough reform in the orthography of the Anglo-American, com- 
monly called the English tongue, with a view to establish the pronunciation of 
words with accuracy, and to facilitate the acquisition of the language by youth 
and foreigners; and that the improved method of spelling and printing for these 
purposes, by means of an alphabet augmented and slightly varied from that now 
in use, is denominated Phonotypy, or ‘ printing by sounds.” In presenting these 
petitions, the honourable gentleman said: It may be known to the Senate, that 
the art of printing in phonotypy is one which has long been a desideratum in 
science, and among its earliest patrons was the illustrious Franklin. It has 
been reduced of late years to a system, and though it is undoubtedly impracti- 
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so necessary to our intellectual independence and literary 
progress, a separate speech, was calculated to give it a yet 
further claim to favour and encouragement on this side of 
the Atlantic. The reverse, however, of all this, as we 
have already said, has taken place; for while the scheme 
has met with little notice or patronage in this country, it 
is at least viewed with no disfavour or positive opposition 
in England, as will appear by the following extract from 
the Westminster Review, for July last, from which we 
learn that an eminent publisher there has been encour- 
aged to undertake the printing of a Phonetic Bible, and 
issues, besides, a Phonetic Journal, which enjoys much 
popularity and has a wide circulation. 


“ Our readers may perhaps recollect, that about a year ago we no- 
ticed several works in fayour of a new system of spelling English 
phonetically. This system had for its best known and earliest cham- 
pions, Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, each of whom, both as author, pub- 
lisher and printer, separately dedicated himself to the cause. The 
public were addressed in works of various kinds, in the new phonetic 
type, and even in a weekly newspaper so printed. This last, how- 
ever, lived some five months only, owing to the illness of Mr. Ellis, 
its sole editor, printer, publisher and proprictor; and as his illness 
continued, all the works depending upon his assistance, ceased to ap- 
pear. The ‘spelling reform,’ however, we are happy to say, has made 
great progress, both in the number of its supporters and in the in- 
creased sale of phonetic publications. During the last year, besides 
many other works, two editions of the New Testament, and two of 
the whole Bible, have appeared. The Phonetic Journal appears twice 
a month, and, we are informed, has a sale of 1,700 copies; and there 
are no fewer than five monthly periodicals in phonography, or phonetic 
short-hand, having a united sale of 6,000 copies. The greatest step 
in advance, however, is that it has been conclusively proved, that by 
far the shortest way of teaching to read, is to teach phonetic reading 
as a preliminary, As to the Phonetic Bible, it is in minion type, in 
demi octavo. There are two editions. The one for the general reader 
is a careful phonetic reprint of the ordinary English Bible, the text 
being exhibited in paragraphs, according to the most approved edi- 
tions of the authorized version, and the pronunciation of every word 
being of course indicated in the spelling. The other edition is enti- 


cable, at this time, to comply in full with the desire of the petitioners, I hope 
the Senate will consent to the printing of this memorial in that type. I move 
that this memorial, which is very brief, be printed in that type, in parallel col- 
umns with the ordinary type.” Zhe motion was agreed to.—[ National Intelli- 
gencer, September 8th, 1850. 
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tled ‘A New Arrangement of the Bible in Divisions, Sections and 
Sentences;’ but the common divisions of chapters and verse are 
marked in addition. We have no space to give a critical review of 
the work, and particularly to notice the great value of the new ar- 
rangement in compiling, printing and referring to Concordances and 
reference Bibles, and for quotation in general. For this we must re- 
fer our readers to the prospectus of the work, to be had of the pub- 
lisher. We are enabled to give a specimen of the common edition: 

And it cam tw pas, aftur dez tinz, dat God did temt Abraham, and sed 
untw him, Abraham: and he sed, behold, her j am. 

And he sed, tac ns 4j sun, 4jn onli sun #zac, hum as luvest, and get de 
intw de land ov Morjq; and ofur him dar fer a burnt ofurin, upén wun 
ov de myntinz, hwig j wil tel de ov. 

And Abraham roz up urli in de mornin, and sad’ld hiz qs, and tue tw 
ov hiz yuy men wid him, and #zac hiz sun, and clav de wud fer de burnt 
ofurin, and rez up and went untw de plas ov hwig God had told him. 

den on 4e turd da, Abraham lifted up hiz jz, and se de plas afar ef. 

And Abraham sed untw hiz yun men, abjd ye her wid 4e qs, and j and 
de lad wil go yondur and wurfip, and cum agén tw y. 

And Abraham tuc 4e wud ov de burnt ofurin, and lad it upon #zac hiz 
sun ; said he tuc de fjr in hiz hand, anda njf: and da went bot ov dem 
twgédur. 

‘And Hzac spac untw Abraham hiz fqdur, and sed, mj fqéur: and he sed, 
her am j, mj sun; and he sed, behdld de fir and de wwd, but Thwar iz de 
lam fer a burnt ofurin? 

And Abraham sed, mj sun, God wil provjd himsélf a lam fer a burnt 
ofurin ; so da went bot ov dem tmgédur. 

“As King James’ Bible did a great deal to fix the English lan- 
guage,so we think that the Phonetic Bible may do good service in 
determining and fixing the pronunciation; for, in the last respect, it is 
edited with great care, and will be a far more valuable representation 
of the pronunciation of our day, than is‘ Hart’s Orthographie’ of the 
pronunciation of Shakspeare’s time. This curious little book is a 
plea for phonetic spelling itself, chiefly printed phonetically, A. D. 
1569. A copy of it may be seen in the British Museum. The Pho- 
netic Bible will be hailed by phoneticians as a most valuable publi- 
cation; and even the opponents of phonetic spelling will find great 
use in it, as a guide which will enable them to give a definite, and, 
as far as it can be ascertained, correct pronunciation of the proper 
names in Scripture. We are not, therefore, surprised to learn that 
many such persons haye procured copies of the work.’* 


*We will only observe, in passing, in relation to the above projects, that the 
strange and uncouth form of some of the characters devised by the authors of 
the system to express dipthongal and other sounds, are little calculated to re- 
commend them to general adoption, or to improve or beautify the aspect of the 
language, which, as we humbly think, ought to form a part of every such 
scheme. The attempt, also, to effect a literal adaptation of the spelling to 
the pronunciation, can only be. productive of discord and confusion, or will 
neither tend to symmetrize the former or soften the hissing harshness of the 
latter, which occasions it to grate so unpleasantly on the ears of foreigners, and 
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_ As the ee is one not without interest, and is of some 
importance, both in a national and literary point of view, 
we shall, without any further advertance to the details of 
the scheme broached by Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, and 
their coadjutors* in Boston, proceed to offer a few inde- 
pendent suggestions of our own in relation to it ; but shall 
first bestow a cursory remark or two upon a kindred 
topic, which has much more intimate connection with it 
than might at first be supposed—that of International 
Copy-Right ; which, though it has been much discussed of 
late both in England and this country, is still, as we humbly 
think, but imperfectly understood by the public, or by au- 
thors and publishers, who are most interested in having it 
put in its true light, and finally set at rest. In an article 
on Griswold’s ‘Prose Writers of America,” which ap- 
peared not long since in the Westminster Review, the fol- 
lowing remarks occur on the subject of International 
Copy-right: 


“The system of legalized free-booty, that right of border foray, 
which enables an American publisher to appropriate the labours of 
an English author, and defraud him of his hire, has been, by a 


renders it the least agreeable of the cultivated languages of Europe, though it 
otherwise yieids to none in copiousness and significance, or in dignity and force. 
A superior degree, therefore, of tact and taste-—a nice sense of symmetry and 
a finely attuned ear—should be possessed by those who uridertake to modify, or 
who would simplify and improve it. 

* The bulk, however, of our scholars and literati are, we believe, more op- 
posed than those of England, (if we may judge by the extract above given 
from the Westminster Keview,) to any interference with the orthographic 
standard of the language, as established by Johnson, Walker and Sheridan. 
We are, indeed, on this point, and on many others that might be mentioned, 
more English than the English themselves, who might rebuke our rather off- 
cious zeal in relation to subjects of far less concernment to us than to them, 
somewhat in the same manner that the celebrated Wilkes did one of his ardent 
and overheated admirers, who, during his canvass for a seat in Parliament, re- 
proached him with not being sufficiently industrious .and active himself on the 
occasion, or in his own cause; and to whom the witty demagogue replied with 
a satiric grin—* What! you do not take me fora Wilkite, do you ?” 

+ We cannot but think that the language used here is rather harsher than the 
occasion calls for. While we were colonists, the literature of England formed 
the rightful heritage of the latter, or the common property of the mother 
country and her offspring. It formed, in a word, another Zadle of the Sun, to 
which the latter were bidden and welcome guests, and long freely partook, 
without let or hindrance. 

** Thus fed and thus bred on a bounty so rare,’’ 
they have nuturally been loth to quit the banquet, where they revelled at free 
quarters, to depend on their own scanty resources, before they had learned to 
provide or spread a table for themselves. The practices, therefore, of our 
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most just retribution, the bane of American literature. Thanks to 
this system, authorship, by profession, is, in America, a career, if not 
impossible and unknown, at least one to which the entrance is fenced 
off by difficulties that must deter many from venturing upon it. On 
this point, Mr. Griswold speaks with authority.” 


The reviewer then quotes at length a passage from Mr. 
Griswold, of which, however, the following portion alone 
has any direct bearing on the subject : 


“ A short time before Mr. Washington Irving was appointed Min- 
ister to Spain, he undertook to dispose of a production of some merit, 
written by an American who had not established a commanding 
name in the literary market, but found it impossible to get an offer 
from any of the principal publishers. They even declined,” he 
states,“ to publish it at the author’s cost, alleging, (and truly,) that 
it was not worth their while to trouble themselves about native 
works of doubtful success, while they could pick and choose among 
the successful works daily poured out of the British press, for the 
copy-right of which they had nothing to pay.” 


We cannot but think that both Mr. Griswold and the 
Westminster reviewers are equally mistaken in consider- 
ing the disadvantages under which our literature labours, 
of being thus in a manner thrust aside, and thrown into 
the shade, by that of the mother country, as mainly owing 
to the want of a copy-right law, which shall secure to 
English, as well as American writers, an exclusive and 
equitable property in their works. The passage of such 
a law, which has been so long and so urgently called for, 
as a measure calculated to promote the interests of our 
literature, and an act of justice to foreign writers would, 
we are persuaded, do but little towards effecting the ob- 
jects aimed at by its advocates, and which they so confi- 
dently expect to accomplish by it; for the true source of 
the evil complained of, and which it is designed to reme- 
dy, hes far deeper than is generally supposed, and forms 
a difficulty that must first be clearly understood and ap- 
preciated, before the radical treatment which the case 
requires can either be attempted or successfully entered 


publishers, so much complained of on the other side of the Atlantic, naturally 
grew out of the community of language and the former colonial connection be- 
tween the two countries, and are less the result of wilful injustice and want of 
principle, than of custom and overruling circumstances. The time has arrived, 
however, when these practices should be discontinued by the offendiag parties 
and discountenanced by the public. 
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upon. The injustice practiced towards English writers 
by American publishers, and the discouragement under 
which our own literature Jabours, from the ascendancy of 
that of the mother-country among us, are evils, properly 
due, not so much to the want of a copy-right law as to the 
community of language existing between the two countries; 
a circumstance unusual in the relations of independent 
nations, and which is necessarily attended by disadvant- 
ages and inconveniences which no act of ordinary legisla- 
tion can either effectually counteract or partially remedy. 
In addition to this, the almost actual contact into which 
the two countries have been brought, by means of the 
space-annihilating powers of steam, or by the rapidity 
with which the transit over the Atlantic is now effected, 
renders a work published in London nearly as easily ac- 
cessible to readers on this side of the water, as one simul- 
taneously issued in New York or Philadelphia. Hence, 
the intellectual influence which the mother country ne- 
cessarily and naturally exercises over us, through her 
literature and language, is artificially extended, and daily 
strengthened and confirmed, by the increased facility of 
communication between the two countries ; and this again 
leads, by necessary consequence, to the practices, on the 
part of our publishers, so much complained of by British 
writers. In a word, we naturally enough, under such 
circumstances, demur to giving the English author a se- 
cond monopoly in this country, where a reprint of his 
work at least operates to extend its circulation and fame, 
though it may diminish the profit which he might other- 
wise derive from it, both at home and abroad. For the 
copy-right which he enjoys there, by securing to him all 
that he can ask from his own government, gives him more 
than he can reasonably ask or expect from any other.* 
If the fame of his writings extend to other countries, 
those countries stand towards him in the relation of pos- 


*Tn the instance of a translation, no claim of this kind is set up, and the 
community of language, which happens to exist between this country and Eng- 
land, surely does not vary the principle involved, or add any feature of injus- 
tice to the case between British writers or American publishers. There seems 
an obvious necessity, at any rate, in her course and complaints on the subject, 
as the passage and inforcement of an international copy-right law could not 
but tend to lessen the circulation of British works in this country, and so far to 
diminish the influence which, through her literature, she exercises over the 
minds, thoughts and habits of her American descendants, 
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terity, or in a position so far analagous to it, as to render 
it unreasonable for him to expect from the one any thing 
more than he hopes to receive from the other; or that 
wide-spread renown, which is so nearly equivalent to the 
after glory which forms the reward and crowning recom- 
pense of genius and true ambition. Nor can he, as a non- 
resident, with any justice demand to be placed on an equal 
footing, as respects the right of property, with the alien 
or denizen, who owes the protection he receives to actual 
inhabitancy, or on a better footing than the holder of a 
patent, whose privilege is confined to the land of his birth. 
The relation we bear to England, as her juniors or de- 
scendants, places us, in this country, still more in the posi- 
tion uf posterity towards her; and she certainly evinces no 
disposition to slumber over her rights in declaiming, as 
she so indignantly does, against the liberty taken by her 
saucy descendants, of now and then plucking, from the 
exuberant Tree of Knowledge, which she has so effectu- 
ally secured from domestic depredations, the fruits that 
hang over the highway of a common language :—the 
more especially as we are cultivating a promising crop 
of our own, to which we are perfectly willing that 
she should help herself in turn, and continue to do 
so, however rich and abundant it may become. If, 
then, we desire to put an end to the injustice com- 
plained of by English writers, and to give an impulse to 
our own literature, by freeing it from the chilling adum- 
bration to which it is at presented subjected by that of the 
mother country, we must gird up our loins for some 
stronger and more comprehensive measure than that of 
passing an international copy-right law, which, we repeat, 
can do but little towards effecting the object aimed at, 
and realizing the advantages which its advocates so fond- 
ly anticipate from it. Though it may give a just protec- 
tion to the authors of both countries, and. in so far, pro- 
mote their individual or pecuniary interests, it can do lit- 
tle towards counteracting the “influence unbenign,” which 
the elder country exercises over the minds of her descend- 
ants, and must ever exercise, while this unpropitious state 
of things lasts, or is permitted to continue. The followin 

views and suggestions, therefore, will, we hope, be inehut 
gently received, as they are submitted without any ambi- 
tion or wish to constrain the opinions of others, but are 
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merely intended tu pass for what they may be worth, 
among the theories and speculations of the day. The 
disadvantages under which we labour, both in an intel- 
lectual and national point of view, from our being com- 
pelled to use the language of a contemporary and rival 
nation, alien to us in many respects, and ages in advance 
of us in every department of knowledge and science, are 
so manifold and obvious, that we should deem it unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon them here, if it were not our pur- 
pose to suggest the means by which, as we humbly think, 
we may at least partially relieve ourselves (if we have 
only the will and the spirit to do so) from the humiliating 
tongue-tied condition to which we are virtually reduced, 
through the want of a naticnal speech, and the brow- 
beating course pursued towards us by our arrogant and 
jealous parent; who, not content with the almost exclu- 
sive possession of the literary arena, and, as if fondly 
striving to arrest the progress of time, would ever keep 
us (if we may judge by the censorious and dictatorial 
tone assumed by her travellers and writers, whenever they 
condescend, or have occasion, to notice us) ina state of 
pupilage or mental dependence, or in the position of 
minors, who are never to come of age. Affecting to re- 
gard the youthful errors and defects of her persecuted off- 
spring, as indications of an original moral proclivity and 
intellectual inferiority, or as the results of inherent vices in 
their character, she would convert the disadvantages un- 
der which we labour, from our juniority as a nation, into 
foils to her own greatness and perfections, or to those at- 
tainments in civilization and social improvement, which 
she owes in part to accident and in part to time. While, 
then, we thus occupy for the present this subordinate or 
rear-rank position, in relation to the mother-country, it 
cannot but be seen that we must be condemned ever to 
hold that position, as Jong as we continue to use a lan- 
guage common to both countries, by which we are, in a 
manner, forcibly confined to the beaten eircle of British 
precedent and British literature*—a literature which, how- 


* The community of language also operates to draw a screen or dark curtain 
between us and foreign countries, by imbuing our minds with British prejudices, 
of all others the most illiberal and inveterate, and shutting out the information 
and enlightenment, which, but for the interposition of this offuseating medium, 
we might derive from other sources, 
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ever deeply imbedded may be our prejudices in its favour, 
is greatly and radically defective in most, if not all, of its 
departments, and is animated by a much less liberal and 
catholic spirit than that of France, Germany and ltaly— 
countries in which the human mind took an earlier start, 
and achieved far more brilliant triumphs. both in letters 
and the fine arts, than it has ever done, or is ever likely to 
do, in England. To the mother-murks, or womb spots, 
which a colonial people are ever doomed to bear about 
them, like the offspring of diseased parents, (as such a 
people always are.) is to be added (according to the Brit- 
ish writers) the peculiarity of a blundering pronunciation 
and provincial style of writing, or a pativinity of expres- 
sion, nearly as impossible to be got over as original lame- 
ness, or any other hereditary defect. As respects our 
own case, another evil connected with this staie of things, 
is, the too near or familiar approximation in which we are 
thereby placed to our tongues-men and elders in civiliza- 
tion and refinement ; which exposes us to.a species of do- 
mestic espionage and scrutiny, which they avail themselves 
of, for the most illiberal, and often for the most treacher- 
ous purposes. The language, in a word, serves as a spe- 
cies of intellectual microscope, or magnetic telegraph, in 
their hands, and deprives us of that arms-length and in- 
dependent position, which it is as necessary for nations, 
as for individuals, to maintain towards each other. Eng- 
land not only triumphs in the mental dominion which she 
thus despotically exercises over us, but deeming herself 
secure in a dictatorship, apparently so firmly founded, 
uses it as she did her colonial power, only for the purposes 
of tyranny,and oppression ; and not merely refuses, with 
a Turkish jealousy, to “bear us as brothers near the 
throne,” but would, as of yore, “ bind usin all cases what- 
soever,” assuming “to read to us,” and haughtily bidding 
us “get behind her,” whenever we venture or attempt, 
artubus infirmis, with yet trembling steps, to enter the in- 
tellectual arena, and contend with her there for the crowns 
and prizes of literary glory. Our condition, then, is in- 
deed an unfortunate one, in thus having to deal with a 
rival, who, contrary to all fair play, regards our errors and 
defects, not as the deficiencies and imperfections of youth, 
but as subjects of invidious comparison, and as foils to 
her own accomplishments and superior attainments ; and 
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to those advantages which she owes partly to accident, or 
to opportunity and time. She is, hence, ever exhibiting 
the unnatural spectacle of the grown eagle, making war 
upon her yet scarcely fledged and once cherished off- 
spring, and maliciously plucking and scattering their 
yourg plumes to the winds, through. an envious appre- 
hension that they may one day bear them to a loftier and 
more sunward flight than herown. The community of 
language, at present existing between the two countries, 
while it tends to confine our range of thought and study 
within the beaten track of English literature, and render 
us the follower, rather than the rival, of our great parent, 
in the race of improvement and renown, engenders also 
an imitative and unnational spirit, that insensibly leads us 
to mould our manners and habits, and even our modes of 
thinking, into a species of colonial conformity to the stand- 
ards prescribed to us by the mother country ; so that, 
though freed from her civil controul, we still bear, like 
released captives, the wrist and ankle marks of the poli- 
tical and intellectual manacles by which we were once 
bound to the wheels of the crushing Juggernaut of her 
mighty power; for, whatever may be the natural intelli- 
gence, or inbeing genius of a people of exotic origin, the 
early impressure of antiquated ideas, hereditary manners 
and parental prejudices, 1s always too strong to be over- 
come or entirely effaced, either by the process of growth, 
or the file and burnisher of education, or even the more 
potent influence of political institutions.* Of the extent 
to which the arrogance and huffing insolence of British 
criticism is now carried towards this country, some faint 
idea may be formed from the following passages, ex- 


* Otherwise, it must be admitted that the progress of truth and social amelio- 
ration is always more facile and rapid, as being less obstructed by custom and 
rooted prejudices, among such a people, than in older nations; and they are 
much more apt to suffer from an embarasse de richesses,or a superflow of know- 
ledge, running shallowly over the public mind, than from any want of informa- 
tion or of the means of improvement. Hence it is, that we exhibit, as a people, 
the anomaly of an overgrowth of body and precocity of knowledge, combined 
with an unadvancing character and comparatively stationary state of intellect, 
which, though not incompatible with that mere physical greatness which springs 
from a prosperous condition of the industrial arts, or those that contribute to the 
conveniences and social comforts of life, are adverse to, if they do not wholly 
preclude any thing like, a successful progress in solid wisdom, or in moral im- 
provement and true glory. 
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tracted from an article in a late number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, a work published in England, and ex- 
tensively circulated on the continent, as well as on this 
side of the Atlantic. ‘American poetry,” the reviewer 
tells us, “always reminds him of the advertisements in 
newspapers, headed, ‘ the best substitute for silver,’ and if 
it be not the genuine thing, it looks just as handsome, and 
is miles out of sight cheaper.’ The following is another 
specimen in the same vein: ‘“ We are far from regard- 
ing it as a just ground of reproach to the Americans, 
that their poetry is little better than a far-off echo 
of the father-land, but we think it is a reproach to 
them, that they should be eternally thrusting their pre- 
tensions to the poetical character in the face of the 
educated nations.” Hence, then, the publication of an 
American volume of poetry, designed to attract atten- 
tion abroad, is considered as an act of presumption, re- 
quiring to be checked and sharply reprehended by our 
self-constituted censor and still unappeased foe, on the 
other side of the water. We should wait, we suppose, 
for an introduction, or an endorsement of our respectabil- 
ity, from our more accredited parent and preceptor, be- 
fore venturing upon the mere strength of our own merits, 
and our independent position as a nation, into the com- 
pany of our elders and superiors in knowledge, intellect, 
and civilization. We see by the quotations just given, 
that not even the voice of the muses, whose magic tones 
of old— 
“Hen soothed the gloomy king of hell, 
And calmed to rest the stormy flood”*— 


or the ardours “ committed to the lyre,”’t by a Bryant and 
a Clifton, a Dana and a Longfellow, can suspend, for a 
moment, or lull to silence, the malignant barking of the 
triple headed Cerberus, who has planted himself before 
the portal of fame, to prevent the ingress there of the 


* Chorus to Electra. 
+ Spirat adhucamor, 
Vivuntrique commissi calores, 
Eoliz fidibus puelle.”— Horace. 
Breathes still the love, 
And live the ardours of the Eolian maid, 
Committed to her lyre. 
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young Hercules of the West; who, bearing the Hespe- 
rian fruits of liberty in his hands, and crowned with the 
wreaths of prowess and renown, advances with never- 
faltering steps to the accomplishment of his glorious and 
immortal destiny. Mr. Cooper, our distinguished novel- 
ist, in one of his recent works, has expressed his regret 
that there is not more independence of mind among us’ 
particularly as regards England. ‘“ Speaking,” he says’ 
“the same language, and reading the same literature, we 
are particularly in danger of thinking English thoughts, 
and that, too, with too great prejudices,” &c. He again 
observes, that ‘no nation can be truly great which does 
not do its own thinking, or which has not a method pecu- 
liar to itself. "he time is yet to come whena new Ame- 
rican book, from a new or unknown author, shall be re- 
ceived as an English one,” ceteris paribus. It is some- 
what remarkable that Mr. Cooper, while expressing him- 
self thus justly and boldly, seems not to be aware, or to 
perceive, that the arrogance on the part of English au- 
thors, and the want of intellectual independence in ours, 
of which he complains, is the necessary result of the 
community of language existing between the two coun- 
tries. For, though we have cast off the political or gov- 
ernmental ties, which once connected us with the mother 
country, we must ever remain bound in her Jiterary lead- 
ing strings, or in a state of intellectual pupilage and de- 
pendance, while we continue to speak and write her lan- 
guage.* But, though the formation of a new language 
would probably require by no means so high an exertion 


* “That an entirely extraneous civilization can itself do little for a people, 

is equally undeniable. 

Better a nation’s life, however slow, 

That is its own; than any strength or wealth 

Conferred, or cultured, or by friend or foe. 
Thus, the problem will always be found to combine these two elements of 
progress—the acceptation of the experience of more favoured nations, and 
the internal development of its own. This, indeed, now seems most ear- 
nestly to occupy the mind of Nicholas. While requiring and encouraging in 
his servants the information and accomplishments of well educated European 
gentlemen, he labours to restore the use of the Russian language among the 
upper classes. While constantly invoking the greatness and wisdom of Peter, 
he is detaching his people from a blind adoration of foreign models, and tumn- 
ing their attention to national objects and native talents.’"—Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 160, for April, 1844, Art. “The Marquis de Custine’s Russia.” 
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of ingenuity and genius, as is generally supposed—as the 
elaborate and perfect structure of the Sanscrit, believed 
by many scholars to be a Brahminical invention, and the 
famous Formosan imposture of the celebrated Psalmana- 
zar, would seem to prove—an attempt to introduce it mto 
use would, as the French phrase it, be another affair ; 
and, however conducted, would only end in exemplifying 
the truth of the old adage, that though one man may 
take the steed to water, a hundred cannot make him 
drink. Such, we say, would be the case, whatever might 
be the merits of the new tongue; even though it should 
roll upon the orbed aecents, the polished vocables, and 
ever-recurring vowels of the Spanish and Jtalian, or were 
worthy, like the “glorious Greek,” to grace the lyre of 
Apollo, and the mouth of gods. The introduction, then, 
of a new language among any people, however superior 
it might be to that in use, or which it might be desirable 
to displace, is not to be thought of, and could only be 
effected by a repetition of the miracle by which the build- 
ers of Babel were each so suddenly endowed with the 
gift of a separate, and before unknown, speech. Never- 
theless, through the quickening effects of emigrations, 
conquests, and other equally modifying causes, the more 
primitive tongues undergo, in course of time, various 
changes ; and become divided, sooner or later, into distinct 
dialects ; which, like vigorous offshoots, spread at last so 
far from their native stems, as to.serve in the end, and for 
all practical purposes, as so many separate languages, to 
nations of related races, or that are descended from the 
same original stock. From the advanced state, however, 
of knowledge and enlightenment, to which England had 
attained at the period of the plantation of her American 
colonies, and the degree of intellectual cultivation that 
now exists in both countries—similar mutations in the 
parent speech, or the growth of cognate dialects among 
ber descendants, founded upon i—could neither com- 
mence, nor can be ever brought about, by any change of 
circumstance or lapse of time. On the contrary, any 
such modification of the language becomes every day less 
practicable, through the operation of that law of know- 
ledge, which occasions it, like fluids, ever to seek its level ; 
or, like light, to radiate as readily from new foci, as from 
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its original sources, and with increased power and undi- 
minished effulgence. It is only, then, in a partial degree, 
and by artificial means, that in any case such a modifica- 
tion of the English can be produced, as to serve the pur- 
pose in view—that of drawing a dialectical line of demar- 
cation between the two countries, however faint it may 
be, and though it should Le no more strongly marked 
than by those slight peculiarities of speech which some- 
times serve to distinguish the inhabitants of different dis- 
tricts of the same country. For slight differences of this 
kind would answer equally well as national characteris- 
tics; and hence, however trivial they might be, would 
still serve many important purposes: would enable Ame- 
ricans readily to distinguish each other abroad, and some- 
times save the unprotected seaman from impressment, 
anil thus be the means of removing a frequently recurring 
cause of collision between the two countries. It would, 
above all, serve to give distinctive features to, and stamp, 
however imperfectly, a more national and indigenous 
character upon our literature. For, though alterations in 
the spelling would not necessarily, and might not imme- 
diately, produce any change in the pronunciation of the 
language, it may be expected, and would be almost sure 
to do so, in the course of time. The disadvantages, then, 
under which we labour, from the want of that great ele- 
ment of national independence, an original speech, may, 
we think, bein part remedied, by so modifying the lan- 
guage—in partial conformity to the views of Mr. Barlow 
and the authors of the Phonetic scheme—as to adupt the 
spelling to the pronunciation ; and next, by the adoption 
of a new character, or alphabet, which might be made an 
improvement upon that at present in use, or plainer and 
less complex, in conformity with our republican ideas and 
tastes. ‘The Egyptian* (technically so called by printers) 
would, from its monumental strength, plainness, and ap- 
propriate simplicity, give a new and beautiful aspect to 
the written language, and would alone form a broad line 
of demarcation between the adopted dialect and the mo- 


* In this character, the letters are without finish. and, by a few slight alte- 
rations, might be improved, or rendered still plainer, and therefore more sim- 
ple and pleasing to the eye, than they at present are. 
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ther tongue. In addition to these expedients, the delemg, 
or dropping of all mute and superfluous letters, and the 
substitution, in other cases, of vowels for consonants— 
wherever this can be done without materially altering the 
sound of the words subjected to this process—would be 
recommendable, and tend greatly to promote the object in 
view. By dropping the o, for instance, in the class of ad- 
jectives ending in ous,* as emulous, ambitious, in the same 
‘manner as the w has been in governor, honour, favour, 
&c., and the substitution of 7 for y, in all those words in 
which the latter awkward letter occurs, a Latinized aspect 
would be given to the first, and an Ffalian termination to 
the last, that would tend greatly to improve the written 
form, and simplify the orthography of the language. ‘The 
class of participles ending in ed, might, in many cases, be 
written as proven sometimes is for proved ; though this, 
we believe, is a Scotticism, not yet legitimated by English 
writers. The whole word would then be pronounced, 
and would, besides, be rendered decidedly more euphoni- 
ows in sound. The words ambition, constitution, &c., 
micht, also, with advantage, be spelt as in Spanish—am- 
bicion, constitucion, &c.; the c giving the sound more 
nearly than the t, and tending to simplify the spelling.t 
The termina! and barbarous w might, in like manner, be 
elided from all those words which it now so much de- 
forms ; and sorroe, borroe, morroe, é&c., would present a 
soft and agreeable, instead of a barbarous and Russian 
aspect, and would require no change in the present pro- 
nunciation. A few of the articles might also be altered, 
without much difficulty. An accent over the é in the 
article the, the substitution of 2 for s,in as, and also, as a 
sign of the plural, and of v for in ef with other slight 
alterations that might be suggested, could be effected 


* A similar suggestion, in relation to this class of words, was long ago made 
by Mr. Joel Barlow, in “The Appendix to the Columbiad,” where there occur 
some remarks on this subject, or on our present system of orthography, well 
worthy of attention, and which would not have failed to attract notice, had 
they appeared in any foreign publication, or fashionable work of the day. 

+ By spelling the ensuing words, as here given, namely—troubel, moddel, 
doubel, &e.,—which, we believe, is recommended by Webster—a nearer confor- 
mity to the etymology of this class of terms would be effected ; while their 
sounds would be quite as much improved as their orthography, by the altera- 
tions. 
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with little trouble, as the change in most cases would be 
in the spelling, and not in the pronunciation of the words 
thus modified. The restoration of the proper accent to al] 
words derived from the Greek and Latia,* by removing 
the stress on the antepenultimate, so peculiar tc the genius 
of the English language—back to the first syllable, as re- 
commended by Walker—would tend still further to sepa- 
rate the new dialect from the mother tongue; an object 
which we have no less in view, than the simplification of 
the spelling.{ 


“The first general rule,” observes Walker, “that may be laid 
down is, that when words come to us whole from the Greek and 
Latin, the same accent ought to be preserved as in the original: 
thus, horizon, sonorous, decorum, dictator, gladiator, spectator, adv- 
lator, &-., preserve the antepenultimate of the accent of the ori- 
ginal; and yet the antepenultimate tendency of our language hes 
placed the accent on the first syllable of orator, senator, auditor, 
cicatrice, plethora, &c., in opposition to the Latin pronunciation of 
these words, and would infallibly have done the same by abdomen, 
bitumen, and acumen, if the learned had not stepped in to rescue 
these classical words from the invasion of the Gothic accent, and to 
preserve the stress inviolably on the second syllable.” 


* If the object be carried out, of getting rid, both of superfluous conso- 
nants, and of those letters that tend to deform and give an awkward aspect 
to the words they are employed to spell, and that render their pronunciation 
difficult, and often impossible, to foreigners, 2 modification of the latter will, 
in many instances, be the result, and a dialectic change in their sound will 
oftentime take place. ‘This, therefore, as we have intimated above, would 
result, both in establishing a gradually widening distinction between the ori- 
ginal language, and that which will thus grow out of it, and invest the latter 
with a youthful grace and elegance, and possess a euphony and softness, that 
would render it the eloquent and rich-lipped offspring of a rugged, and rather 
harsh-voiced and hard-featured, parent. Asit would be desirable, for instance, 
to get rid of the barbarous wand h, at the beginning and termination of the 
relative pronoun which, and retain only the syllable ic, which would be sira- 
ple in its spelling, more euphonious in sound than the original, and might be 
readily adopted in its place—so the adverb with might be preferably spelt 
ith ; and other alterations of this kind will suggest themselves, which it would 
be eligible and easy to adopt. 

+ We are well aware of the correctness of the following philological rule, 
which should of course be kept in view, in the event of any changes being 
made, to carry into effect any of the innovations here suggested. Ewald has 
remarked, that the more intellectual function is assigned to the lighter, more 
inward, more flexible vowels; the more material function to the sturdier con- 
sonants. And Grimm has well said of the difference between the two classes 
of letters—*the consonant shapes the word, the vowel lights it up and de- 
fines it.” 
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We should also be for getting rid of the th, and the ch, 
which prove such stumbling blocks to, and are so gene- 
rally unpronouncable by, foreigners, even with the aid 
given them by Walker, in his description of the process to 
be pursued, or the strange distortions of the lmgual or- 
gans required, in uttering the word thin, and which will 
be found in the preface to his large dictionary.* Hence 
the substitution of some single consonant for the th,f 
which occurs in so many words, and forms a conjunction 
of consonants nearly unpronouncable by foreigners, would 
be an eligible improvement. Even the Germans, accus- 
tomed as they are to perform miracles in the way of pro- 
nunciation, give the go-by (if we may judge by the gene- 
ral analogy existing between the two languages) to this 
combination of letters, and use the d instead—as das for 
that, deis for this, and so on, in numerous other words. 
That the present mode of spelling is not so fixed or ascer- 
tained, as to render the changes we propose eitner so dif- 
ficult, or of so innovating a character as they might 


* A general complaint made by foreigners learning English, is the frequent 
occurrence of the letters th, and the difficulty which they find in giving the 
words containing them their proper pronunciation. It is probably not known, 
even by those who are best acquainted with the English language, how fre- 
quently this difficult combination occurs, and they will be surprised when told, 
as we were upon ascertaining, that,in an aggregate of 3,570 words, compos- 
ing twenty-seven extracts from many different standard writers, one word in 
every seven commences, includes, or terminates, with th, This short para- 
graph, containing one bundred words, includes twenty, or nearly one word in 
five, with this peculiarity —Wational Intelligencer, May 12th, 18417. 

+ The North British Reviewer is for correcting the sibilant or hissing sound, 
so characteristic of the language, by two expedients, sufficiently simple, and 
which, therefore, might be easily adopted. “This hissing,” he observes, “ by 
whatever letters produced, s, z, x, sh, ch, ti, ¢, j, g, at once draws notice from 
a foreigner, and need only to be pointed out, for all to feel its harshness. 
The way to cure it, is by employing more frequently the third person singu- 
lar of verbs in kh, instead of s, (hath for has, passeth for passes,) and by reviy= 
ing, if possible, the old plural in en, (as oxen, treen for trees, eyen for eyes, 
housen for houses,) and using it in all those cases where the other plural 
would be disagreeable.” p. 210. 

The monosyllabic form of the Anglo-Saxon, which constitutes the staple of 
the language, and its deficiency in scientific and abstract terms, in which it 
falls so far below the German, are defects which, along with the present awk- 
ward and unsettled spelling, render the attempt now making on both sides 
of the water, to simplify and improve it, worth the attention of scholars, and 
of the patronage which the government might extend to it, by printing its 
acts and diplomatic correspondence in the new character, and adopting the re- 
formed orthography, whenever it shall be settled by our scholars and literati. 
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at first appear to be, the following remarks of our great 
philologist, Mr. Noah Webster, will, we think, satisfacto- 
rily show. They otherwise, rather serve to countenance, 
than to discourage the attempt to accommodate the spell- 
ing to the pronunciation; for, as the latter is both more 
settled and less liable to variation than the former, the 
proposed change, by more closely assimilating them, 
would, to the same extent, tend to give fixity to the or- 
thography, by placing it, if we may so phrase it, under 
the safeguard of the spoken speech, of which it would 
then convey the true sound and accent, instead of merely 
reflecting, in an obscure and imperfect manner, as it now 
does, the thousand and one dialects and derivations to 
which it is traced by etymologists and scholars : 

“ The irregularities in the English orthography have always been 
a subject of deep regret, and several attempts have been made to 
banish them from the language... .. Such is the state of our 
written language, that our citezens never become masters of its or- 
thography without great difficulty and labour, and a great part of 
them never learn to spell words with correctness... ... In regard 
to the acquisition of the language by foreigners, the evil of our 
irregular orthography is extensive beyond what is generally known 
or conceived. While the French and Italians have had the wisdom 
and policy to refine their respective languages, so as to render them 
almost the common language of all well-bred people in Europe, the 
English language, clothed in a barbarous orthography, is never 
learned by a foreigner, but from necessity. .... To complete the 
mischief, the progress of the arts, sciences, and christianity, among 
the heathen, is most seriously retarded by the difficulty of mastering 
our irregular orthography. . . . From the period of the first Saxon 
writing, our language has been suffering changes in orthography. 
.... To this day, the orthography of some classes of words is 
not settled ; and in others, it is settled in a manner to confound the 
learner, and mislead him into a false pronunciation. Nothing can 
be more disreputable to the literary character of a nation, than the 
history of English orthography, unless it is that of orthoepy.* ... 
..» As our language is derived from various sources, and little 
or no attempt has been made to reduce the orthography to any 


* The above remark, from such an authority, serves to show that a field is 
open for American scholars, in which they might, with due industry, and the 
exercise of a proper independence, shoot ahead of their British predecessors In 
philological research, and in improving the orthography, give fixity to the 
language. 
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regularity, the pronunciation of the language is subject to numerous 
anomalies.” Preface to Dictionary. 


Mr. Webster approves of the plan adopted by Sheridan 
and Walker, of adding to each word a specimen of the 
spelling, adapted to the sound,* and pronounces it to be 
highly useful and rational. It is surely a striking instance 
of the force of prejudice, thus to make use of, without 
adopting, this latter more convenient and rational mode 
of spelling—or to make it auxiliary to a difficult and 
pedantic system of orthography, by which the written 
form of Janguage is rendered hieroglyphic, instead of 
phonic—or little different from the picture-writing of the 
ancient Mexicans—through the attempt to represent the 
derivation, instead of the sound, of its various words and 
terms. Mr. Webster also observes that, 


“In grammatical structure, the language has suffered considerable 
alterations. In our mother tongue, nouns were varied to form cases, 
somewhat as in Latin. This declension of nouns has entirely ceased, 
except in the possessive or genitive case, in which an apostrophe 
before s has been substituted for the regular Saxon termination, es.” 


This is one of the greatest injuries and mutations which 
the language has suffered: a set of awkward, isolated, 
and ill-sounding prefixes having been introduced in the 
place of the former, natural, and more convenient inflec- 
tions. The Saxon terminations of the modes of many of 
the verbs have, in hike manner, been dropped, and expla- 
natory particles adopted in their stead. Mr. Web- 
ster also shows that, through the unsettled state of the 
language, numerous inaccuracies occur in the writings of 
the best authors. He gives a list of these frequently- 
recurring maccuracies, of which we will here subjoin a 
few, which he has accompanied with the necessary cor- 
rectious : 


“ A nation would be condemned by the impartial voice of man- 
kind, if it voluntarily went (should go) to war, on a claim of which 
it doubted (should doubt) the legality.” 

“The Supreme Court observed that they were not at liberty to 


* The system of Walker, however, we need scarcely say, is not to simplify 
the spelling, but rather to employ additional letters and accents, so as to repre- 
sent, as far as practicable, the "minutest inflections and shades of sound that 
occur in the pronunciation of the language, as it is actually spoken. 
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depart from the rule, whatever doubt might have been entertained, 
if the case was (had been) entirely new.” 

“He held that the law of nations prohibited (prohibits) the use 
of poisoned arms.” 

“ He insisted that the laws of war gave no other power over a 
captive than to keep him safely.” 

“The general principle on the subject is, that, if a commander 
mkes a compact with the enemy, and if it be of such a nature that 
the power to make it could be reasonably implied from the nature 
¥ the trust, it would be valid and binding, though he abused his 
rust. 

Let any man translate this sentence into another lan- 
guage, if he can, without reducing the verbs to some 
consistency. 

“Congress have declared by law, that the United States were 
(are) entitled to priority of payment over private creditors, in cases 
of insolvency.” 

“The Supreme Court decided that the acts of Congress, giving 
that general priority to the United States, were (are) constitutional.” 

“Tt is admitted that the government of the United was (is) one 
of enumerated powers.” 

“From his past designs and administrations, we could never argue 
at all to those which were future.” (This is an odd combination of 
words.) 

“Jesus said that the Father had given all things into his hands, 
and that he was come from God and went to God.” 

“ Alexander despatched Eumenes, with three hundred men, to 
two free cities, with assurance that, if they submitted and received 
him (should or would submit and receive) as a friend, no evil should 
befall them.” 

“The Apostle knew that the present season was (is) the only time 
allowed for this preparation.” 

“What would be the real effect of that overpowering evidence 
which our adversaries required (should require) in a revelation, it is 
difficult to foretel/.” 

“T could not otherwise have known that the word had (has) this 
meaning.” 

“T told him, if he went (should go) to-morrow, I would go with 
him.” 

“ These faults,” says Mr. Webster, “occur in our hearing every 
hour in the day.” 

The North British Reviewer also testifies to the general 
incorrectness with which the language is written, by even 


the best English authors: 
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“The fact,” he says, “is now generally acknowledged, that—ow- 
ing to whatever cause, whether to want of skill or to care, or of 
love—the laws of the English tongue have (great and small) been 
oftener and more glaringly broken, and that by some of its best 
writers, than those of almost any other refined language.” p. 201. 


The chief cause of this difficulty—that of writing the 
language correctly—is doubtless to be traced to its artifi- 
cial and omnigenous character, or its diverse and multi- 
parent origin,” which has Jed the learned and educated to 
adopt its more recondite and refined terms, and those of 
foreign derivation, in preference to the simpler and indi- 
genous expressions of the homely and less cultivated 
Anglo-Saxon. This has been the means of drawing a 
wide line of demarcation between the written style of its 
authors and that which prevails in spoken speech; and 
thus renders the former a scholastic acquisition, rather 
than the natural, easy, and idiomatic mode of expression 
which they would otherwise have fallen into and used, 
had the language been of a less artificial, or more indi- 
genous character. Hence Dr. Arnold, the celebrated 
Oxford Professor of History, in one of his letters to Che- 
valier Bunsen, as quoted by the North British Reviewer, 
observes that our tongue was greatly below his, “ by 
having lost so much of its native character, and become 
such a jumble of French and Latin exotics, with the ori- 
ginal Saxon;” and elsewhere (Miscell. Works, p. 160) 
he calls it an enormous evil, that “the rich and poor, in 
England, have each what is almost a distinct language : 
the language of the rich, which is, of course, also that of 
books—being so full of French words, derived from their 
Norman ancestors—while that of the poor still retains 
the pure Saxon character, inherited from their Saxon 

*« The English,’says Mr. Webster, “is composed of, Ist. Saxon and Danish 
words, of Teutonic and Gothie origin. 

«2d. British or Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, which may be considered as of 
Celtic origin. 

« 3d. Norman, a mixture of French and Gothic. 

“Ath, Latin, a language formed on the Celtic and Teutonic. 

“5th. French, chiefly Latin corrupted, but with a mixture of Celtic. 

“6th. Greek, formed on the Celtic and Teutonic, with some Coptic. 

“7th. A few words directly from the Italian, Spanish, German, and other 
languages of the continent, 

“8th. A few foreign words, introduced by commerce, or by political and 

terary intercourse.” Introduction to Dictionary, p. 26, 
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forefathers.”* In addition to the considerations we have 
already urged, and the views we have quoted from Mr. 
Cooper, and other American writers, as Norms induce- 
ments for attempting the innovation which we have here 
ventured to recommend ; it must be seen, that a second- 
chop character, (to use a Chinese phrase.) must necessa- 
rily attach to our literature, and the American mind be 
ever held in a state of intellectual pupilage and subjec- 
tion, while we are enforced to speak and write the lan- 
guage of another people, more advanced in the arts and 
letters than ourselves. It should farther be borne in mind, 
that one war has already originated from this source, and 
that other similar collisions must inevitably ensue from 
growing naval strength, and the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between the seamen of the two countries. The arro- 

gance, also nurtured in the mind of the mother country, by 
her ascendancy I in literature, and the influence which she 
thence exercises over the intellect and character of her des- 
cendants, is little calculated to lessen the chances of col- 
lision between the proud parent and her equally proud 
offspring. A native or national Janguage forms the only 
eround- Wider of an original literature; and even to this 
advantage superio 4 genius and constant patronage must 
be superadded, in order to bring forth the higher and finer 
fruits of intellect and art. T ‘he genius of Rome, even 
with the aid of her national and noble language, could 
not shake off the influence of those Attic models from 
which it “first drew light ”’—her literature still bearing 
the stamp of Grecian imitation in all its departments, ex- 
cept that of satzre, in which it has put forth a thorny but 
vigorous shoot, which may be considered as the indige- 
nous growth of her intellectual soil. If such be the case 
with Roman literature, what must be the future character 
of ours, writing as we do in the language, and studying 
no other models than those of the parent country? The 
example of Europe, where the French has been adopted 


* In Greece, the specch, not only of the bard, but of the sage, was, at bot- 
tom, the same as that of the veriest clown—and thereby, the honours of the 
two former were within ken of the latter ; but in Britain, while the peasant could 
grasp at the poet’s mead, because he knew the poet's language, he could not 
easily reach the rewards, because ithad a language of its own, to him unintel- 
ligible. 
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as the language of courts, and of the polite circles of 
society, and where the Latin was ‘long used, both in di- 
plomacy and composition, sufficiently shows that there 1s 
nothing impracticable in the proposed scheme, which is 
merely to form and introduce a dialect of the existing 
national speech, and a change of the character in which tt 
was written, similar to that which took place when the 
Roman alphabet was substituted for the old black-letter, 
or German text.* Where nations, influenced by mere 


*It was not until the Germans began to compose in their own language, 
(their literati and diplomatists having previously used the French and Latin,) 
that their literature took a start, and acquired the splendour and repute which 
it now so justly enjoys. Rich and exuberant as it now is, it is not more than 
sixty years since Klopstock and Lessing, and a few other independent spirits, 
by discarding the French, and resolutely writing in and cultivating their own 
racy and original language, gave an impulse to the literature and the intellect 
of their country, that, like a stone thrown into a stagnant lake, created a move- 
ment that has continued, ever since, to spread in ever-widening waves, over the 
national mind. 

The following extracts fiom the North British Review, for August, 1849, in 
which a brief account is given of the measures and reforms proposed by the 
learned Illyrian, Dr. Ludowie Gai, for the purpose of bringing about a conso- 
lidation of the several Slavonic nations of the extreme south, both Austrian 
and Turkish, will serve to show that even these yet ignorant and half barbarous 
races were capable of appreciating and seconding the important and patriotic 
views of their great countryman, which embraced not only various political, 
but certain literary innovations, quite as extensive as those which we have 
merely hinted at, as being practicable in this ceuntry, but which we have no 
expectation of sceing adopted among a people more animated by a colonial 
than a national spirit, and among whom a spurions and canting evsmopolitism 
has extinguished, and taken the place of, that patriotic sentiment and lofty 
eleutherism which should ever animate freemen. ‘These nations,’ Dr. Gai 
argued, “ properly constituted but one mass; they all belonged to what histo- 
rians had called the Greeco-Slavonic branch of the Slavonic stock ; and, though 
dissevered by circumstances, ought to be united. To facilitate this, however, 
various preliminary measures would be necessary, such as the substitution of 
our common Illyrian language for the different dialects, and of our common 
Illyrian alphabet for the two, (the Cyrile of the Greek Church, aud the Latin 
of the Roman Catholies,) then in use among the nations in question. With 
incredible industry, Gai himself laboured to accomplish what was requisite, 
Abandoning his Croatian Gazette, he commenced the so-called Illyrian Ga- 
zette, the one literary, the other political, but both enclosed in the same sub- 
scription. He introduced what he considered a suitable and literary language, 
and devised a new Illyric alphabet ; be organized an Illyrian scientific society, 
and a more extensively popular Illyrian club, or publication soviety ; he estab- 
lished at Agram, [capital of Croatia,] a national Illyrian theatre ; and, finally, 
he undertook to write a national history of the Ilyrian peoples. The move- 
ment soon extended from Croatia, over all the nations that Gai desired to 
influence. The Carinthians, the Dalmatians, the Slavonians proper, the Ser- 
vians, and, finally, even the Bosniaks and the Bulgarians, felt the agitatiun; 
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views of convenience or fashion, have adopted and ef- 
fected such innovations as these, we should surely evince 
a lamentable want of spirit and energy, in refusing to 
attempt an improvement which we are incited to make 
by so many considerations of patriotism and pride, and 
which, in a literary point of view alone, promises advan- 
tages which might be expected to recommend it to the 
patronage and support of every scholar and friend of 
American letters. By adapting the spelling to the pro- 
nunciation, the language would be much simplified, and 
the rudimental parts of education rendered far less diffi- 
cult than they now are, to the young. By achange ina 
few of the particles and prepositions, ete., which might 
render them both more euphonious and convenient in use, 
a sufficient demarcation between the two languages could be 
established to effect the object in view, and afford to the 
American mind an independent vehicle of thought and 
separate field for intellectual exertion. 

The following remarks, from the North British Review, 
have a peculiar significance for us, in this country, and 
are otherwise just, eloquent and philosophical : 


“The effect which a highly organized language may have on the 
minds of the people who use it can scarcely be overrated. 

“*A happily constructed language,’ says Humboldt, ‘not only 
adds power to the undersianding, but awakens a feeling of some- 
thing deeper than dialectics can exhaust, with a desire to fathom it, 
and a sense of a correspondence between the seen and the unseen, 
the world of sense and the world of matter. For, consider how 
much depends, here, upon the logical arrangement of conceptions, 
the clearness of their separation, and the definite indication of their 
relations to one another ; these form, indeed, the indispensable foun- 
dation of all, even the highest exercises of the mind. But how 
much of this depends upon our language. With a reghily ordered 
language, accurate thought can proceed easily and naturally. The 
very instrument which it uses, almost forces just distinctions and 
natural connections upon the mind ; whilst inferior languages pre- 
sent actual difficulties for the mind to overcome, or, at all events, 
afford it no assistance.’ ” 


publications sprang up everywhere, advocating Gai’s opinions, and hundreds of 
young men began to talk enthusiastically of the future great Ulyria.” Aut. 
Slavonians and Eastern Europe. 
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By causing the proposed system of orthography to be 
taught in our schools and colleges, and employing it in 
our diplomacy and public acts, another generation would 
both speak and write the new dialect, and would not fail 
to realize the advantages which so happy a disenthral- 
ment of the national mind would be calculated to produce. 
It wants a little national spirit and effort, on the part of 
our scholars and literati, to set going, and successfully to 
effect, the proposed mental dismemberment from the 
mother country; who, at present, so insolently triumphs 
in our intellectual subjection and dependence. ‘The too 
near effulgence of British literature and genius dazzles 
and obtunds, rather than enlightens, our native intellect ; 
and the literary arena is crowded with foreign athlete, 
who, crowned with the laurels of previous achievements, 
receive, beforehand, the applauses of the spectators, and 
jostle the native competitors from the ring. The conquer- 
ing stream poured from the British press, crosses with a 
Missouri-like confluence, and colours through its whole 
course the struggling and exiguous current of American 
literature, and keeps down, like a permanent inundation, 
the natural growths of the soil. Committees of the scho- 
lars and literati of the country, corresponding and co- 
operating with each other, might easily arrange the details 
of the scheme, introduce it properly to the public, and 
cause it to be adopted and successfully carried into effect. 
The language, modified in the manner here proposed, 
taught in our schools, and employed in our negotiations, 
public documents and legislative enactments, would, we 
repeat, in another generation, become the spoken language 
of the United States, and would thus lay the foundation 
of a national literature, no less solid, brilliant and original 
than that of the mother country. In conclusion, the wri- 
ter thinks it but candid and proper to say, that, not much 
believing in the existence, on the part of our countrymen, 
of the feelings and spirit to which we appeal, we should 
not have thought of bringing up the scheme here advocated, 
at the present time, but from the move made on the sub- 
ject by others, which, as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain its character, is, in our humble opinion, rather calcu- 
lated to retard than advance the reform which its authors 
desire to effect. A superior degree of tact and taste—a ’ 
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nice sense of symmetry, and a finely-attuned ear for eu- 
phony—should be possessed’ by those who would improve 
the aspect and pronunciation, and simplify the orthogra- 
phy of the language.* We repeat, that we consider 
the innovations on, and the improvements of, the lJan- 
guage, here pia as requiring the exertion of only 
a. little national spirit and patriotic perseverance, on 
the part of our legislators and literati, to be successfully 
introduced, and finally carried through. A provincial 
spirit, however, or want of nationality, but too often cha- 
racterizes a people of colonial origin. The influence 
which the mother country exercises, by means of her 
literature, and through the habits, customs and manners 
which she has impressed upon her offspring, is, we are 
well aware, not to be overcome in a day. It will require 
a strenuous exertion, therefore, of reflective patriotism, 
on the part of the people, to break, or set about detaching, 
the umbilical cord of the speech from which they first drew 


* A very remarkable instance, as it appears to us, (though Humboldt does 
not adduce it,) of the way in which a love of euphony may almost raise a 
language of a lower form to a higher—from agglutination to inflexion—is 
afforded by that of Finland, the Suomi tongue, as the people term it. This 
language is, perhaps, the most refined of the Tartar stock. The Finlanders 
have, from their love of fuller sounding forms, a dislike to monosyllabic roots, 
and add, even to those words which they adopt from foreign tongues, an. unac: 
cented vowel termination, giving the language the brochaic system which dis- 
tinguishes it. Thus the Magyar‘words hal, a fish, kez, the hand, éJ, to live, 
are in Finnish, respectively, kala, kasi, and ela; the German words rath, coun- 
sel, and hut, a hat,become raafi and hatter. Now the root itself, as in all 
agglutinating tongues, is unchangeable internally, (this is their principal mark 
of distinction from the inflexional,) but the final consonant may be changed, as 
well as the above phonetic increment. The phonetic element may, in this way, 
not only produce a certain resemblanée to inflexion, but bear along the inward 
formative power of the language, compelling it to cast away the coarse material 
supports it has hitherto used, and to content itself with the slight indications of 
relation which the remains of the original elements present. But if delight in 
sound, and a tendency to distinct articulation, may induce an outward change 
and improvement in a language—a lack of these advantages, accompanied by 
a want of energy in the nation, (depressed, perhaps, by outward circumstances,) 
to overcome this lack, and wrest from the outward all that it is able to supply, 
may occasion a degeneration of speech, Whea means of outward expression 
are thus rendered difficult, the nation is likely to rest satisfied with imperfect 
yowel formations. Then it is unable to behold its whole being, in all its depths 
and distinctness, by giving objectivity in sound, thus losing itself, and even here 
and there falling back into the defects of other languages.” North British 
Review, Nov., 1851, p. 117. 

By the progress here indicated, a finish or more euphonious turn, might be 
given to many English words, that now have both a barbarous aspect and 
gound, as well as by the elision of superfluous letters. 
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their intellectual life—the speech in which they lisped their 
first national accents—though it occasions them still to 
lisp, and causes every word they utter to form a Shibbo- 
leth, or degrading test of their school acquirements, on the 
part of their pedagogue parent, who sets up as the final 
judge of the correctness of whatever they say,* or-ven- 
ture to write in the language which they have inherited 
from her. This tyranny of the tongue, or domineering 
influence which the parent country continues to exercise 
over the national mind, might, we reiterate, by one brave 
and independent effort, be forever broken and got rid of ; 
and we trust that this effort will yet be made, in spite of 
the prejudices which we shall have to overcome in making 
it, and the ridicule which may be employed against it by 
shallow wits and ephemeral scribblers ; for 


“Fools would be always on the laughing side.” 


A strict adaptation of the spelling to the pronunciation 
is, as we before said, no part of our scheme ; as we should 
be for making some sacrifices of convenience, and many 
departures from the object in view, euphonia gracia, or 
for the sake of sound, and of symmetry and melody. 
But this is a matter of detail, and no specification of the 
instances in which this might be deemed advantageous or 
advisable, need be made at this time.t The author of the 
article on the Anglo-Normans, in the twelfth number of 
the North British Review, takes occasion to observe, that 
the revolution wrought by the general progress of manu- 
factures and commerce, (during the Norman period,) led 
to another, equally memorable—the triumph of the Eng- 
lish language over the Norman French, which was banished 


* English critics not only maintain that the language is incorrectly spoken in 
this country, but that the style of our writers is marked by provincialisms and 
inaccuracies, which seem to show that the renewed youth or national rejuve- 
nescence enjoyed by a colonial people, is, as usual, accompanied by certain 
drawbacks and disadvantages, among which, a partial oblivion of their mother 
tongue, a deterioration in manners, and an imitative spirit, or want of origi- 
nality, are the most conspicuous ; the mind not participating, it would appear, in 
any of the benefits of this life-renewing process, or grinding over of the body 
politic. 

t A system of accentuation, by which the long and short sound of the letters 
should be regulated and fixed, would also form a proper and highly useful 
addition to thescheme, ©The author, however, forbears entering into any details 
at this time, as being uncertain what reception a scheme of so extensive and 
innovatory a character may meet with from the public. 
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from the House of Commons at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 


“ French was still, however, the official language of England, the 
language of the higher classes. It was spoken by the king, the 
bishops, the judges, and all the aristocracy and gentils hommes. It 
was the language taught their children, as soon as they could speak ; 
while the Saxon tongue occupied the degraded position of the Gaelic in 
Treland, in more modern times. . . . . At the same time, the 
vigourous growth of a native literature favoured the English, which 
was permitted, not ordered, to be used in pleadings betore the civil 
courts, by a statute of Edward Ill. But the lawyers continued to 
interlard their speech with French phrases for a long time after. 
From the year 1400, or thereabouts, the public acts were drawn up 
alternately and indifferently in French and English. The first bil 
of the lower House of Parliament that was written in the English 
language, bears the date 1425. . . . . . Inorder to be un- 
derstood by the people, the Normans Swzonized their speech as well 
as they could; and, on the other hand, in order to be understood by 
the upper classes, the people Mormunized theirs. . . . About 
the middle of the fourteenth century, a great many poetical and 
imaginative works appeared in this new language ; sometimes the 
two tongues out of, which it grew were used in every alternate cou- 
plet, or in every second line.” 


We thus see that the English language at length forced 
itself into general use, in the manner above described, 
and in spite of the opposition and influence of the more 
educated classes, who belonged to the dominant or con- 
quering race. This struggle was surely far more difficult 
than would have been an attempt merely to change the 
character or modify the spelling of the existing language, 
in compliance with the indications held ont by the pro- 
nunciation and the strong inducement presented by the 
convenience with which such an innovation would be at- 
tended. Jt may be said, that the obstinacy with which 
the English maintained the struggle with the intrusive 
Norman, serves to show how difficult any attempt would 
be, even partially to supersede it, or to modify it in the 
mode here proposed. The convenience, however, attend- 
ing a simplification of the spelling, and the strong na- 
tional inducements which we have to adopt the other 
changes which we have suggested, are calculated, we 
think, to recommend them to the favourable consideration 
of the more public-spirited and unprejudiced portion of 
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our scholars and literati, and to overcome all objections, 
and pave the way for their successful introduction. The 
present mode of spelling is, in fact, a sacrifice of conveni- 
ence, and, in our case, of national independence, to the 
mere pedantry of etymology, or to an object that could be 
well effected by other means, as by that of writing the 
language in a different manner from that in which it is 
spoken or pronounced. The objection that the etymolo- 
gy* of words, as traced in the spelling, would be lost sight 
of, and the significance of the Janguage in this way i1m- 
aired, must be seen to be wholly nugatory and untena- 
ble, it being quite as easy to preserve the derivation of 
terms, or the history of their transmutations, In appropri- 
ate works, as by partially conforming their orthography 
to that of the originals from which they sprung. ‘The 
change in the language would not be as great as that 
which it underwent between the time of Chaucer and 
Shakspeare ; and nothing but a little national spirit and 
effort 1s necessary to carry it through, and effect that final 
separation from the parent country, which is so essential 
both to our political and mental independence. ‘Though 
we have noticed, and, as we trust, duly weighed the diffh- 
culties that stand in the way and are calculated to pre- 
vent the adoption of the scheme which we have here ven- 
tured to propose, there is yet one obstacle to its success, 
which we have already adverted to, but which requires to 
be further dwelt upon, and on which we feel ourselves 
bound to speak out, with unflinching firmness: and patri- 
otic candour. We repeat, then, that it behooves us to bear 
in mind, as a matter for profitable consideration, that a 
deficiency of national pride and feeling ever character- 
izes, and necessarily forms, one of the earlier weaknesses 
of a people of colonial origin; for such a people, natur- 
* Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his Dictionary, refers to some of the projects 
broached in his time for adapting the spelling to the pronunciation, but speaks 
of them with disapprobation, giving, however, no valid or satisfactory reason 
for his preference of the present system of orthography, by which the language 
is spoken in one manner and written in another, merely urging that the ety- 
mology of the words would, by the proposed change, be lost sight of, or rendered 
more difficult to be traced. As we have no Academy, like that of France, to 
settle and preserve the standard of the language, the National Institute, esta- 
blished at Washington, could, from its high literary and scientific standing, un- 
dertake and adjust the details of a national scheme of this extensive and inno- 


vating character, should it attract attention and receive any countenance from 
the scholars and savans of our country. 
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ally, long continue to look back to the mother-country 
with mingled feelings of affection and respect, which even 
the most unnatural ill-treatment, on her part, cannot al- 
ways alienate or wholly destroy. This was sufficiently 
exemplified in the patient endurance and magnanimous 
forbearance exhibited by us, as colonists, towards Eng- 
land, during the difficulties which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, and which arose out of the arbitrary and unkind 
course pursued and persevered in by the parent govern- 
ment, and which was as impolitic as it was oppressive and 
unprovoked. ‘The attachment of such a people to the 
Natale Solum, or land of their birth, is always of gradual 
growih, and less strong than that felt towards the father- 
land, or the nation: from whom they sprung. For, as in 
the case of individuals, the affection of the child for the 
parent 1s, as we need scarcely observe, far stronger than 
the feelings of local attachment; being, indeed, the original 
source of the latter feeling, which is founded on the early 
associations and endearing recollections that linger around 
the parental hearth, and the home in which we first expe- 
rienced the care, and shared the love, of the authors of our 
being. The slow growth of these feelings is sufficiently 
shown, if there were no other proof at hand, by our con- 
tinued encouragement of the system of foreign immigra- 
tion, which, though we are accustomed to take credit for 
it, as an evidence of the superior hberality of our institu- 
tions, is merely one of those colonial habits which we have 
not yet outgrown, but which, like an unshed tooth in the 
head of youth, forms a lingering proof of adolescence, or 
of our being still on the mere threshold of our national 
and political existence; for such a system, it is almost 
needless to say, could not for a moment be tolerated in an 
old country, or by any indigenous or long independent 
people; there being no instance of such.a people ever ad- 
mitting settlers or colonists among them, wholly alien to 
them in language, habits and manners, even where they 
had room for them, or possessed wasie lands, in which 
they might be received and conveniently accommodated. 
The present low state, then, of public sentiment among 
us, which occasions us to fraternize so easily with strang- 
ers, and all comers, and which proves that we have lost 
even the national pride and feeling which we brought 
with us from the mother-country, forms the chief ob- 
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stacle to the success of a scheme, which requires for its 
adoption the highest exertion of patriotism and national 
energy and spirit. A sectional feeling, indeed, much 
sooner grows up among such a people, than that amimat- 
ing and ennobling national sentiment, which informs the 
whole body politic, as with one soul; and which, to use 
the language of Fisher Ames, occasioned a Roman or 
Spartan “to feel as if the leprosy had broken out on his 
cheek, whenever the honour of his country was called in 
question, or its interests assailed.”” .Of the wretched and 
spurious cosmopolitism that occupies the place of true 
patriotism and national feeling among us, the followimg 
extract from the New York Evening Post, which we co- 
pied at the time as a curiosity, but of which we neglected 
to preserve the date, affords an apposite and sadly humil- 
lating evidence: 


“The victory obtained by the Democratic party, in the municipal 
election of yesterday, is even more signal than we had anticipated. 
Not only are the Watives beaten, but beaten almost out of exist- 

4 1% 
ence.” 


A great cause of triumph this, truly; but the editor 
thus goes on: 


“The odious principle of exclusion from political rights, on ac- 
count of the accident of birth in a foreign land, is solemnly dis- 
owned, rejected, flung to the ground, and trampled upon with scorn, 
by the vast population of our city.” 

This “vast population,” it should be borne in mind, is 
largely composed of Irish, Germans, and other foreigners, 
many, no doubt, very respectable people, but mixed with 
no inconsiderable portion of paupers and felons, vomited 
upon our shores from the jails, the work-houses, and the 
hospitals of England and Europe. Proh pudor! how 
could an American, even while labouring under the ex- 
citement of a recent canvass, thus publicly avow the de- 
generate sentiment, that he considers the tie that binds 
him to the land of his birth, as a mere accidental connec: 
tion, that places him in no nearer relation to it, than the 
privileges of citizenship do the naturalized foreigner, how- 
ever recently the letters patent of patriotism may have 
been issued to him, or however trifling the fee which he 


*The italics in the above are our’s. 
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may have paid for obtaining them? The naturalization 
laws, according to the views of the demagogues of the 
day, are of equal force with those of nature, and, by a 
miraculous process, the reverse of that which of old took 
place in the case of demoniacal possession, at once fills and 
animates the new-landed foreigner, who may avail him- 
self of the privileges they confer, with the spirit and feel- 
mgs of a true son of the soil, and with as warm an at- 
tachment to it, as that felt by those who have grown up 
upon it, whose ancestors settled and defended if, and the 
bones of whose kindred repose in its hallowed and pa- 
rental bosom. ‘The slang and sophisms which the dema- 
gogues and politicians of the day (most of whom have 
sprung from the bar) habitually deal in, and the quibblng 
refinements with which they have familiarized the peo- 
ple, have at length accustomed the latter to listen with 
patience and a truly philosophical tolerance, while the 
plainest truths are questioned, or wantonly trifled with, 
and the most natural and sacred feelings of the human 
breast are treated as mere spurious emotions, or the off 
spring of educational bias and ihiberal prejudice. They 
have yet farther been led, if we may trust to the report of 
one of their favourite oracles, “solemnly to disown, re- 
ject, fling to the ground, and trample upon with scorn ’’— 
a sentiment which teaches him that the country of his 
birth should ever be dearer to, and has a stronger claim 
upon him, than any other. ‘The Christian, also, who be- 
lieves the institution of marriage to be of divine ordina- 
tion, knows, even better than the patriot, that religion 
here hallows and sanctions the dictates of Nature, and 
might well inquire, ‘ What manner of men are these, who 
teach a new doctrine ’”’—who regard the sacred ‘Voces by 
which their parents were united, and to which they owe 
their being, as having been a mere accidental affair, or 
casual liaison, which, viewed with a proper freedom from 
prejudice, creates no binding tie between them and the 
country of their birth, or ‘the land which the Lord their 
God giveth them.” The Evening Post, as we have under- 
stood, is under the conduct of more than one editor. This 
we should otherwise have been led to suppose, for we 
could not be easily induced to believe that the paragraphs 
on which we have been commenting, and which wear so 
much of a hostile air, proceeded from the pen of Mr. 
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Bryant, whose writings glow with the ardour and breathe 
the true fires of patriotism and poetry,and whose name 1s 
so immortally associated with the fame and literary glory 
of his country. We venture once more to repeat, that 
the establishment of an intellectual independence, found- 
ed cn an indigenous Jiterature, reflecting the national 
mind, and marked by an original spirit and character, is 
as essential to the greatness of a people as any other attri- 
bute of glory avd power, and is an object, therefore, which 
should be aimed at by a free and high-spirited nation, 
however difficult its accomplishment may be, and even 
where its achievement may appear, or be pronounced to 
be, an Utopian undertaking. 

We will conclude these remarks with the following ex- 
tracts from the “ Postscript”’ to Barlow’s “ Columbiad,” 
which we referred to at page 486, as throwing light upon 
the subject under discussion. They will probably be new 
to most American readers, and are worthy of quite as 
much attention as if they had proceeded from the pen of 
a foreign writer :: 

“ We are well aware that some readers will be dissatisfied, in cer- 
tain instances, with our orthography. * * Such innovations 
ought, undoubtedly, to be admitted with caution, and they will, of 
course, be severely scrutinized by men of Jetters. But a language is 
publie property, in the most extensive sense of the word ; and readers, 
as well as writers, are its guardians. They ought, therefore. to have 
no cbjection.to improve the estate as it passes through their hands, 
by making a liberal, though careful, estimate of what may be offered 
as ameliorations. * * We long since laid aside the Latin dip- 
thong @ and @ in many common English words, and in some proper 
names, though not in all. Uniformity is desirable, and will prevail. 
Another class of our words are in a gradual state of reform. They 
are those Latin nouns ending in ov, which having past through 
France, on their way from Rome, changed the 0 into ow. The Nor- 
man English writers restored the Latin o, but retained the French w ; 
and the latter has since been rejected in most of these words, yet in 
others it is retained by many writers. * * The most accurate 
writers reject it in all these words, and I have followed their exam- 
ple. I have also respectable authority for expunging the three last 
letters in though and through, they being totally disregarded in pro- 
nunciation, and awkward in appearance. The long sound of e in 
many words, as go, fro, puts it out of doubt with respect to tho, and 
its sound of 09, which frequently occurs, as in prove, move, is an 
equal justification of thro. Some words in the past tense, where 
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the usual ending in ed is harsh and uncouth, have long changed it 
for t, as fixt, capt, meant, past, blest. * * J consider this reform 
as a valuable improvement in the language, because it brings a nu- 
merous class of words to be written as they are spoken; and the 
proportion of the reformed ones is already so considerable, that anal- 
ogy or regularity of conjugation requires to complete the list. Ex- 
amples might perhaps be found for nearly all the instances in which 
T have indulged it, such as perisht, astonisht, though I have not 
been solicitous toseek them. The correction might well be extended 
to several remaining verbs of the same class, but it is difficult, in this 
pauticular case, to fix the proper limit. With regard to the apos- 
trophe, as employed to mark the elision in the past tense of verbs, 
T have followed the example of the most accurate poets, who use it 
where the present tense does not end in e, as furl’d, because the ed 
would add a syllable and destroy the measure. But where the pre- 
sent tense ends in e, it is retained in the past tense with the d, as 
robed, because it does not adda syllable. The letter & was borrow- 
ed from the Greek and the ¢ from the Latin. The power of each 
of these letters, at the end of a word, is precisely the same, and the 
power of onzis the same as that of both. Yet our early writers 
placed them both at the end of certain words, with the ¢ before the 
k, as musick, publick. Why they did not put the & first, as being 
the most ancient, does not: appear. Modern authors have rejected 
the k& at the end of this class of words, and no correct writer will 
now think of replacing so awkward and inconvenient an appendage. 
The idea of putting a stop to innovations in a living language, is 
absurd, unless we also put a stop to thinking. When a language 
becomes fixed, it becomes a dead language. Men must leave it for 
a living one, in which they can express their feelings and ideas, with 
all their changes, extensions and corrections. * * The ultimate 
tendency of our language is towards simplicity as well as regularity. 
With this view, the final e, in the words where it is silent and use- 
less, is dropping off and will soon disappear. Having long since 
resigned the place it held in the greater part of these words, as 
joye, ruine, and more recently some others, it must finally quit the 
remainder, where it is still found a superfluous letter, as active, deci- 
sive, determine. We may even hazard the prediction, that the whole 
class of adjectives ending in ows, will be reformed, and brought 
nearer to the pronunciation, by rejecting the o, A similar change 
may be expected in words ending in ss. They have lost the e, 
because it was useless; and as the final s is equally useless, it might 
also be dismissed with as little violence to the language.” 


As neither the authority of Mr. Barlow or Mr. Webster 
appears to be held in very high estimation by their country- 
men, the following suggestions of an English writer and 
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critic, of eminent philological attamments, who invites 
them to make the improvements in the Janguage, which 
they have placed in so favourable a position for effecting, 
may perhaps have more weight with them, stimulate them 
to attempt what no native writer can hope to induce them 
even to think of, much less to undertake. Whilst the 
writer seems to consider the improvements he refers to 
as impracticable in England, where the language is so m- 
finitely entwined with the Jaws, the history, and usages of 
the country, he appears to regard them as not impractica- 
ble on this side of the water ; for we think it sufficiently 
evident that he alludes to America, in speaking so point- 
edly ashe does of “the rise of a new nation, and entirely 
new form ofnational life’—a condition fully realized in the 
history and position of the United States. 


“Tt seems that, as great individuals are able, by the force of their 
genius, to give a new impulse to the human mind, and lift it above 
obstacles which have before impeded its course, so there are nations 
which are qualified to construct higher forms of language. Such a 
lift as that, from agglutination to inflexion, seems to us to require 
the rise of a new nation, or at least an enlirely new form of na- 
tional life. And, after all, great nations, like great men, are not 
made, but born: we cannot reckon upon them, or predict their ap- 
pearance, or explain it; they are the gifts of God to the world, the 
fulfilers of his purposes.” 


Nore To rae ARTICLE ON THE PHonETic Brste.—The reader is, of ‘course, 
aware that the appearance of an article in this periodical, does not necessarily 
involve a concurrence of the Editor, with all, or indeed any, of the opinions 
of the writer. In politics, the gereral course of the Southern Quarterly Review 
is defined with sufficient accuracy, and most of its contributors govern them- 
selves accordingly. In Letters and Art, a wider latitude is yielded to the con- 
tributor, and he is allowed to make his ease according to his own views of it, 
Without its being thought necessary by us to state in what respects we dissent 
from him. It is, perhaps, only right to say that there are sundry smal! matters 
in the preceding article with which we do not fully agree. We conceive the 
copy-right question to be inadequately considered, and without due regard to 
its most striking features. We are also constrained to say that we hold the 
proposed changes in English orthography to be'of small importance to the ob- 
jects contemplated by the author; and are not altogether willing to forego the 
characteristics of our language, as they now exist, even if we could secure its 
approach to such as mark the languages of the South—of Italy or France. We 
are of opinion, also, that our contributor has laid greater stress upon the lan- 
guage of the Evening Post, in a particular instance, than the case required ;— 
this language being no more than the usual loose, hasty and unconsidered slang 
of party; and the reference to the “natives” having regard only to a party or- 
ganization of temporary objects and existence. It is certainly to be regretted 
that the daily press should so heedlessly speak as it does; but it would be un- 
reasonable, with a knowledge of its usual habit in this respect, to waste unne- 
cessary reproach upon its eccentricities—[Editor Southern Quarterly Review. 
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Art. VIT.—Domestic Hisrortes or tau Sour. 

1. The Literary Progress of Georgia. An Address de- 
livered at the College Chapel , a Athens, before the 
Society of Alumni, and at their request, Thursday, 
August 7, 1851, being the semi- -sentennial anniver- 
sary of Franklin College. By Hon. Gro. R. Grimm. 
Athens: White & Brother. 1851. 

2. Address delivered before the Maryland Institute for 
the promotion of the Mechanical Arts, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Fourth Annual Exhibition, on 
the 2Jst October, 1851, being the first exhibition in 
the new hall of the Institute. By Hon. Joun P. Kery- 
nepy. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1881. 


Iisrory and Biography are very apt to show them- 
selves swelling and conceited, in a degree infinitely be- 
yond their merits, and, sometimes, to the utter defeat and 
confusion of their merits. Setting out with an inflated 
notion of what is due to the dignity of his subject, the 
historian provides himself with enormous stilts, upon 
which to go forth on his exploring expedition in search of 
facts. He raises himself, accordingly, so very high above 
the ground upon which he walks, that he can behold no 
objects but those which are lofty lik ehimself. The hum- 
we things of earth escape him entirely. He sees no mo- 
dest loveliness, no patient humilities, no homely aspects, 
no gentle, unobtrusive virtues. He sces only the stately 
and the grand; the big and the portentous ; fierce warri- 
ors, golden crowns and principalities, swords, je ee the 
scaftold, and the axe! His tragedy is wholly uurelieved 
by the more human aspects which belong to it. It be- 
comes wearisome from its very stateliness, g gloomy from 
its monotonous grandeur, and false from the total exclu- 
sion of its underlying, but most essential, facts. He sel- 
dom looks into the homes of men while writing their his- 
tories. His wanderings are among their palaces, and oc- 
casionally their dungeons. The palace and the prison, in- 
deed, are on either side of him; even as they rise, at Ven- 
ice, on cither hand of the spectator, standing on the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs.’ The transition from the one to the other is, cu- 
riously enough, that most common eveutin history, of which 

ambition takes such little heed. Our historian is more ob- 
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servant, since both objects are equally obvious to his ele- 
vated vision. Seen upon the throne as a despot, or at the 
iron-grated window as a captive, or upon the scaffold as 
a felon, his hero, in either situation, fairly reaches the 
horizontal level of his lifted eyes, and thus finds place in 
his lofty chronicles. But the struggling myriads below, 
raised by no performances, encouraged by no opportuni- 
ties, denied by power, and grovelling under the iron hoofs 
of oppression or circumstance, what are their hopes, or 
histories of the heart,to him? What matter if they live 
or die, starve or revel, suffer, with the striving of great 
and generous impulses and a genius which are not per- 
mitted to breathe or speak, or go to their starving tasks, 
like dumb cattle, sullen, callous, and reconciled to degra- 
dation only through utter insensibility? Our stately his- 
torian is apt to see nothing of these, and to say nothing 
of them, except when he reports ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand subjects slain, fighting the battles of his hero, 
and shovelled into the earth without leaving name or me- 
morial behind them. He leaves these to the poets—the 
old blind crowders along the highway, the homely racon- 
leur of the village ale house; and it is through these, chiefly, 
that the philosophic historian, in long after periods, is en- 
abled to revise the chronicles, and repair the deficiencies 
of his predecessors. 

In like manner, your stately historian will hurry over 
the events and progress of places, with a similar contempt. 
With him, the town and city are to be considered only as 
the scenes which witness the exploits of the hero. He 
tells us little or nothing of their primitive condition, how 
they rose at first, by whose hands, by what toils, under 
what perils and vicissitudes. They were settled by demi- 
gods or robbers, and seldom make a record at all, until 
they begin to invade their neighbours, and are represent- 
ed by some savage conqueror. A brave pioneer leads the 
way and plants his cabin by the sea-shore or in the depths 
of some great wilderness. He guards it with vigilance 
against the roving warrior; he bars its doors nightly 
against the prowling wolf; he dresses the soil about his 
doors, and, when the wilderness blossoms like the rose, 
under his labouring hands, he brings love and beauty to 
tend and hallow his homestead. Anon, he summons his 
kindred, and they come and plant themselves beside him. 
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When assured of their security, and confident in their 
growivg numbers, they make further explorations; and 
the hamlet grows, day by day, and adventure gradually 
brings in trade; and Civilization, increasing in resources, 
calls to her assistance the higher services of art, until 
wealth and taste have made their dwelling places at once 
charming and compensative ; when they compel the con- 
sideration of older settlements. Of all this picturesque 
history, your swelling historians tell us nothing. They are 
equally regardless of the strong, whole-souled adventu- 
rers by whom these things are done. The pioneer is a 
rough-handed man, witha homely ambition. The virtues 
of self-reliance, and a patient adventure, by which his 
courage is made the first of virtues, is not the sort of 
characteristics out of which the historian shapes his hero; 
and these brave fathers of the infant colony are lost to 
sight, and are seldom permitted the place in history to 
which their real merits fairly entitlethem. Yet, of places 
so founded and established, and of persons so performing, 
how many noble and necessary chapters of history might 
be written. Clearly, it is such as these that make the 
most interesting portions of our American history. Could 
these be plucked now from the grasp ef the old tradition, 
and properly recorded by the thoroughly appreciative 
writer, how rich would be the narrative ; how useful the 
lessons for our young; how precious the myriad themes 
and studies for the poet and romancer. Look at the thous- 
and homes newly planted, from Maine to Mississippi, by 
our Anglo-Norman ancestors—from 1670 to the present 
moment ;—for ours is a curious history of a perpetual col- 
onization—new shores, new forests, opening daily—-new 
foes and necessities encountered ;—fresh discoveries in 
hourly developments, and fresh accessions of strength to 
the whole, resulting from the continual multiplication of 
the parts;—a history of incessant transition, to which 
we owe the constant development of the picturesque and 
salient ; the due consequence of the hourly recurring con- 
flict between art and nature, civilization and the savage ! 

Our sense of the value of these histories of places, with- 
out regard to the figure made in them by the great per- 
sonages who too olten represent them in history to the 
exclusion of all subordinates, inclines us to attach a great- 
er value to pamphlets—such as the two before us—than 
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the public is apt to accord to productions so ephemeral. 
We rejoice to find our orators and public men stepping 
down from the heights of history to take cognizance of its 
humble beginnings, and, as we unjustly assume, its infe- 
rior agents; and we are pleased to notice the disposition 
to forego the usual didactics which make the ordinary 
staple of college themes—the dilations of mere common 
places—the dull recitation of moral and classical topics— 
and the selection of subjects illustrative of the social pro- 
gress, in regions, which, otherwise, can command but a 
small space in the pages of the historian, as history is too 
commonly written. It is not the least portion of our sa- 
tisfaction to find this direction given to our popular litera- 
ture, by persons who are mostly known to us as politi- 
cians—who have wasted much valuable time in the ex- 
hausting and unprofitable work of parties—and whom, we 
rejoice to believe, are now about to atone to themselves, 
and to their people, by labours of a more valuable and 
enduring sort. Certainly, the two pamphlets now under 
notice are worth nine in ten of all the speeches of all the 
politicians who have employed their lungs, in our country, 
during the last twenty years. Slight, in some respects, as 
they are—sketches only—drawn up with a hasty pencil— 
they compel reflections, and open to us views, such as may 
be discussed and pursued with profit by the future student 
and historian. 

Mr. Gilmer opens his address by a rapid sketch of the 
world’s progress in general. The transition is easy to 
that share in this progress which has been taken by 
the State, the people of which he addresses. Fifty years 
have elapsed since the foundation of Franklin College, 
one of the chief literary institutions of Georgia ;—a jubi- 
lee has been appointed, and the season is considered an 
appropriate-one for looking back and summing up the 
past performances of our country. The essayist—for Mr. 
Gilmer does not attempt declamation or oratory—studi- 
ously simplifies his style to the demands of narrative. In 
his desire to be unaffected, he is perhaps a little too collo- 
quial even for the essayist; but, in a sketch so unpretending 
as the one before us, this isa fault of which we need not se- 
riously complain. It is not so certain that, where he fails 
in dignity, he does not more than repair the defect, by the 
free and forcible idiomatic peculiarities of his manner, 
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which is that of an elderly reminiscent discoursing affec- 
tionately to the gathered young about him. 

Mr. Gilmer is compelled to rciterate, at the beginning, 
the usual regrets of all who have endeavoured to re- 
port upon our early progress as a people, and complain of 
the deficiency of the materials. He has found it “next to 
impossible to obtain the information necessary.” “The 
people have been so eager in their forward movements,” 
that they have made no records. “The Georgians have 
always been a go-ahead race,” and have accordingly left 
the chronicles to take care of themselves. The same thing 
is to be said cf all our Southern people. But, if such is 
the fact, are we sure that the proper reason is suggested 
for it. A forward progress, which implies nothing more 
than a material progress, and which neglects that which 
is required by a high civilization, is suggestive of motives 
of action, and a neglect of duties, which should incur the 
censure of the moralist. Struggling with severe necessi- 
ties, which leave no refuge from toil, a people may find 
their justification for the neglect of art and literature. 
But, we should greatly strain and pervert the facts of his- 
tory, ii we were to assume this as the true difficulty with 
the people of the South, at any time since 1800. That period 
found us at peace with all the world, with an abundance 
of the richest virgin land at our disposal, at prices purely 
nominal—in the cultivation of the most valuable staples, 
almost without competition—in a delicious climate, where 
winter is scarcely felt, and in a region of equal wealth and 
beauty. The result is shown in our prosperity as a peo- 
ple, and in respect to material resources. There is really 
no poverty in the South. Destitution is totally unknown. 
We have no paupers. Weare all of usin the enjoyment 
of luxuries; and there is no people on whom the sun 
shines, possessed of such abundant leisure. We have no 
excuse for our defective chronicles. We can offer no apol- 
ogy for our deficient literature ; and it must not be con- 
strued into a compliment, this plea which urges our con- 
tinued disposition to “ go ahead,” as the reason for our neg- 
lect of the arts which adorn and cultivate civilization,— 
of the literature which crowns it,—of those tastes and ap- 
petites for performance anda higher fame, without which 
no people, whatever their physical prosperity, can ever 
rise into the rank of a great nation. The excuse which 
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is thus tacitly urged is itself a reproach, and is suggestive 
of inferior tastes and passions, which cannot be too soon 
or too severely rebuked. But there is another plea to be 
put in for the neglect of our records and performances. 
Jt is, that we have been in the South too purely an agri- 
cultural people; and the secret of such records and such 
performances as make history, and achieve a high civili- 
zation, is in the attrition of the crowded population 
struggling with varied necessities in varied performances, 
and under the impelling force of rivals and competitors. 
But to our author. 

In a paper on Pickett’s History of Alabama, in the last 
number, we spoke of the histories of Georgia, and of 
what that State had been doing, as a government, in 
terms more favourable than Mr. Gilmer employs. He 
says, “McCall wrote a history of the State in 1821. A 
few actors in the scenes described read it on its first ap- 
pearance ; it was then laid upon the shelf, seldom to be 
taken from it. Ten years afterwards, Bevan collected 
materials for the purpose of improving what McCall had 
executed but indifferently. He-received so little sympathy 
or aid in his undertaking, that he never completed it.”  \s 
this to be excused or accounted for, by a reference to the 
admirable progress of a people in worldly affairs? Are 
not those who are prosperous in business, and “ going 
ahead” in material respects, the very persons, of all others, 
to whom literature is to look for her sanction and encou- 
ragement? Is it becoming that the man who is fortunate 
in filling his coffers, should keep his mind empty? Is it 
not the honourable duty of this very class, that they 
should ally themselves with the refining arts, by which 
society is harmonized; if only with the selfish view of 
rendering secure what they have won, by keeping down 
the ferocious appetites of the barbarian ? 

Our author proceeds to tells us, that, of Stevens’s His-: 
tory of Georgia, the first volume of which has been sey- 
eral years before the public, “the second has not yet ap- 
peared.” We are told, however, that it is in preparation, 
and may shortly be expected. “The same indifference 
about the past still continues.” Does this argue pros- 
perity so much as selfishness? or, does it not argue a sort 
of prosperity which inculcates selfishness as a matter of 
inevitable consequence? It is the common history among 
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all the southern people, from Virginia to the Rio Grande 
—not peculiar to Georgia. There is something wrong in 
our education. The appetite for gain is not enough to 
account for it. Politics and party have contributed to 
the evil. The people are not so much to blame as their 
teachers. The leading minds of the country have gone 
astray. Their practice disparages the arts, and contemns 
them. They surrender themselves wholly to polities. 
Their whole idea of literature is that which they deliver 
in bad English and worse logic from the stump. They 
themselves read nothing but political speeches and news- 
papers, and their whole mental horizon is bounded by the 
presidential election. Other professions, influenced by 
this, the most influential class, share with them in the 
evil influence which they thus exercise. Law is too lit- 
tle studied as a science—too little studied at all, except 
with reference to the cases as they arise; and our 
lawyers, with few scattered exceptions, rarely read out 
of the profession. Is our clergy a literary body? By no 
means. Here and there we encounter some one burning 
and shining light, conspictious in a field of general dark- 
ness, making, indeed, the darkness more conspicuous from 
his own effulgence. But the instances are very few. 
After frequent observation, we are free to express our 
conviction, that, of all the liberal and learned professions, 
that of medicine is most distinguished by general eleva- 
tion of aim, refinement of education, and various infor- 
mation. Law is necessarily degraded by its connection 
with politics, under standards which render these subor- 
dinate to vulgar requisition. The clergy can offer no 
such plea. Why are they, with whom it would seem to 
rest as a duty of tueir sacred calling, so unfrequently ex- 
ercised in those subduing, soothing, and elevating arts, 
which, as they contribute to refine the manners, and ele- 
vate the tastes, are, to this degree, the handmaids of reli- 
gion? In their hands should lie the education of the 
people; yet, how rarely do we find ministers of the Gos-. 
pel engaging, as in other countries, in the business of the 
schoolmaster? The curate and the pastor, in the secluded 
hamlets of the old world, combine the duties of the 
minster and the school-house. Untilthe same thing shall 
be done in our sparsely-settled regions of the South, we 
shall have little improvement in the popular education, 
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upon which the morale and elevation of all classes de- 
end. 

Mr. Gilmer tells us, that, when about to procure mate- 
rials for his address, he wrote many hundred letters seek- 
ing information. “The answers have been more gen- 
erally acts of courtesy to the writer, than aids to his pur- 
pose.” He sought for old letters “ without finding one. 
We have been more fortunate ; but our acquisitions, com- 
pared with what we know of the memorials which are 
lost, are by no means matters of boast. Jn no respect 
have the people of the South shown a more sordid nature, 
than in their wretched disregard to the family archives— 
documents of distinguished men—patriots, in whose names 
they pride themselves—but their reverence for whom, in 
too many cases, is founded rather on their connection 
with them, than because of any well-considered venera- 
tion for their virtues. Here is a family history told by 
our author, which is, no doubt, that of hundreds of other 
families : 


“One manuscript once existed, written by a distinguished citizen, 
upon the subject of early Georgia affairs. Upon asking for it, the 
answer received was, that when the writer died, the manuscript 
could not be sold for money, was unfit for division, [among the 
heirs,| and, therefore, thrown by the distributees of his estate into 
the fire !” 


Is it, according to this extract, the disposition to “go 
ahead,” or the selfish, soulless, brainless appetite for gain, 
which absorbs the taste, the sensibility, the veneration, the 
love of country, of a people, and makes them forfeit, in the 
pursuit of a degrading worldly appetite, all those higher 
essentials of manhood which we denominate virtue ? 
We must beware lest our apologies for the public defici- 
encies among us shall be mistaken for eulogies. “Go 
ahead,” indeed! “Go afoot,” rather! Go to the foot! 
and grovel there, sullen, stupid, scourged, abased, while 
the rest of the class goes up, ahead, and looks down on 
us with scorn. 

But the subject of our lachesse is not a grateful one, 
and not to be dwelt upon at all, unless with the hope of 
amendment. We prefer to leave it, for the present at 
least, and wander over the gossip of our author’s pages, 
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in which he describes the early settlement of Georgia, 
and the characteristics of a people in their primitive con- 
dition. In the pursuit of this object, he makes a distinc- 
tion never to be lost sight of, where we are treating of 
any of the settlements of the South, between those of the 
seaboard and the upper country. As a matter of course, 
the former had all the advantages of a prior establish- 
ment, and had made some considerable progress towards 
permanence and civilization, before the latter regions 
were even penetrated by the white man. 


“The low country people, and the up country people, were for- 
merly more distinctly distinguished from each other than now. The 
seaboard and the territory along the rivers to the extent of tide- 
water, was originally settled by different people ; at other times, and 
under different circumstances, from the region of hills. In one 
most important particular, the settlement of the two sections was 
alike. The people who emigrated to each, were made up of the 
most enterprising and fearless of the Old World, and their descend- 
ants in the colonies of the New. No others ventured across the 
Atlantic, when crossing the ocean was what ignorant navigation, 
and badly-constructed vessels, made it in former times. No others 
left their comforts, cherished associations, and pleasant enjoyments, 
to be exposed to the attacks of the most relentless savages, and in 
constant contact with panthers, wolves, bears and rattlesnakes. No 
others would venture into an uncleared forest, where the poorest 
subsistence could only be had by the hardest labour. The impotent 
and the timid were all left behind.” 


The colonization of Georgia was designed in 1732. Its 
patrons, at the head of whom was Oglethorpe, were 
prompted by benevolence. Wesley and Whitfield were 
among its earliest visitors and teachers, théugh their 
missiun was by no means free from anxieties and re- 
verses, strifes and sorrows. Upon these we need not 
dwell. The colony was slow in its growth. The pro- 
prietors decreed that the business of the colonists should 
be the cultivation of wine and silk ; but for these occu- 
pations the settlers had no calling. The example of 
South-Carolina was in their eyes, and its prosperity ; and 
they demanded the use of negro labour in the fertile 
swamps and low grounds of the country. Their pros- 
perity, and that of the colony, begins only with the intro- 
duction of slave labour, and the independence which was 
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obtained by the war of the Revolution. The settlement 
of the.low country took place under the auspices of 
Britain; that of the upper was due to individual settlers 
from North-Carolina. 


“The people of the interior of North-Carolina, were formerly 
herdsmen and hunters from necessity. The obstructions to the 
navigation of the rivérs, and along the sea-cvast, rendered it diffi- 
cult for them to transport tobacco—the first agricultural staple of 
the South. Its weight was so great in proportion to its value, that 
they made but little for sale. As the range for cattle failed, and 
game became scarce, or not so easily obtained, many of the hunters 
and herdsmen moved their families into Georgia, where grass and 
deer abounded. 

“ At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, the North- 
Carolina people, from Bertie and the adjoining counties, were thin- 
ly scattered along the Savannah River and its tributaries, from the 
town of Augusta to the line of the Cherokees. The face of the 
schoolmaster had scarcely been seen by them. When the contest 
for independence commenced, they were so-far removed from the 
scene of action, and so ignorant of the cause of the quarrel, that 
they took no part until the British extended their operations into 
Georgia. They were then very much divided in opinion, as to 
what side they should take. Following the course of their friends 
in North-Carolina, some were patriots and some were for the king.” 


Our author gives us an interesting sketch of Elijah 
Clarke, one of the popular leaders of the whigs in the 
revolution; but we pass on to particulars less generally 
known than those which belong to the career of this en- 
terprising captain. The passages which follow will 
afford a sgood idea of the anecdotical matter of this dis- 
course, while unfolding a fair picture of the condition of 
society, its rudeness and its character, in the infant 
colony : 


“When the North-Carolinians became refugees, they left behind 
them four Virginia youths—two Barnetts and two Crawfords, 
brothers and cousins—to battle by themselves with the tories. To 
avoid being burnt up or besieged, they abandoned houses, and took 
possession of a thicket of cedars which grew near the centre of a 
great extent of bare rocks, some miles above Augusta. From this 
place they could see the approach of enemies from any quarter, 
Prepare for flight or fight, make attacks upon parties of tories, 
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break up their places of resort, and keep them constantly upon the 
defensive. 

“Joel Barnett, the youngest of the four, especially distinguished 
himself by his daring adventures. He once crossed the Savanuah 
River into Edgefield District, where the tories had the upper hand, 
and burnt the tippling house where they were accustomed to as- 
semble preparatory to their goings forth to their plunderings and 
their murderings. He was tarrying to see the fire under way, 
when he heard a party of tories, who had been informed of what 
he was about, making for the place in the greatest haste. He 
mounted his horse and fled. There was no fort nor friends near to 
give him protection. The British and tories were in“ possession of 
Augusta, the only place where a boat could be had for crossing the 
Savannah river. It was a run for life on the part of Barnett. With 
might. and main, the pursuers and the pursued urged on their 
horses. When Barnett-reached the river, he plunged in. Lying 
on the water, he struck manfully into it, with eager love of life, at 
the same time guiding his horse forward with an occasional touch 
of the reins. He had got just beyond gun-shot when the tories 
arrived at the bank. They vented their rage by firing their guns 
at him. When he reached the opposite shore, he had strength 
left to drdp from his horse, and turn and shake his fist at them. 

“Joel Barnett’s health gave way from constant exposure. Re- 
duced to feebleness by fever and ague, he sought some relief by 
taking shelter in the cabin of a poor whig woman near by, who, in 
accordance with the spirit of her sex, loved her country, and her 
countrymen, who fought for it. One morning, whilst Joel Bar- 
nett was at breakfast with his hostess, ke saw through the opening 
between the logs of the cabin, a party of tories rapidly approaching. 
Having no ability or means of flying, he passed out of the cabin 
on the opposite side from the tories, climbed over a fence which en- 
closed a little field near by, and dropped into some weeds and grass, 
which his quick eye saw would conceal him. He heard the curses 
of his enemies, and their threats of vengeance upon the woman, 
when they found that he had escaped from the cabin, and their 
whoops of encouragement to each other, as they parted to meet on 
the opposite side of the little field, to pursue on afterhim. As soon 
as they were out of sight, going onin the direction which they sup- 
posed he had fled, Barnett eased his held-in breath, re-climbed the 
fence, passed through the cabin, shook the hand of the kind woman 
—may-be pressed her lips !—and was off in the opposite direction 
from the course of the tories. 

“Four men could not Jong war against a thousand. The Craw- 
fords joined their family in the Carolinas, the Barnetts theirs in Vir- 
ginia. Whilst in Amherst, Joel Barnett heard that the husband of 
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his father’s sister was in the habit of exercising the right which the 
old English law gave to husbands to beat their wives. He took time 
to pay a visit to his aunt—to tie his uncle to his bed-post, and 
thrash him into most feeling experience of the pains of whipping, 
and to let him know, that if he again laid so much as the weight of 
his finger in anger on his wife, he would return from Georgia, 
whither he was going, andrepeat the flagellation.” 


The memoir which follows of a mulatto boy—his ser- 
vices in battle—his fidelity and adhesive attachments—is 
interesting in itself, while it illustrates a relationship be- 
tween the whites and blacks of the South, which, inevi- 
table from the conditions of the parties, it is yet difficult 
for the foreigner-to understand. The story is of one 
Austin Dabney, a free negro. 


“No soldier under Clarke did better service during the revolu- 
tionary struggle. In the battle of Kettle Creek, the hardest ever 
fought in Georgia between the whigs and tories, Austin Dabney 
was shot down, and left on the battle ground very dangerously 
wounded. He was found, carried home, and taken care of by a 
man by the name of Harris, who lived close by. It was long be- 
fore Austin Dabney recovered. Gratitude for the kindness which 
he had received, became the ruling feeling of his heart. He work- 
ed for Harris and his children, and served them more faithfully and. 
efficiently than any slave ever served a master. He moved with 
them from Wilkes county to Madison, soon after the latter county 
was organized. He sent his benefactor’s son to school, and after- 
wards to this college, by the hard earnings of his own hands. He 
lived upon the poorest food, and wore old, patched clothes, that he 
might make young Harris a gentleman. When Harris left Frank- 
lin College, Austin Dabney placed him in the office of Stephen Up- 
son, then at the head of the legal profession in Upper Georgia. 
When Harris was examined at the Superior Court of Oglethorpe 
county, took the oath of admission to the bar, and received the fra- 
ternal shake of the hand from the members of the profession, 
Austin Dabney was standing outside, leaning on the railing which 
enclosed the court, two currents of tears trickling down his mulatto 
face from remembrance of the kindness which he had received, and 
thankfulness for the power which had been given him to do some- 
thing in return, 

“The United States government allowed Austin Dabney a pen- 
sion, on account of the limb which was broken at the battle of 
Kettle Creek. Austin Dabney went once a year to Savannah, to 
draw his pension. On one occasion he travelled thither with. Col. 
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Wiley Pope, a citizen of wealth, his neighbour and friend. They 
were very intimate and social on the road, and until they entered 
the streets of Savannah. As they were passing along through the 
city, Col. Pope observed to Austin Dabney, that he was a sensible 
man, and knew the prejudices which forbade his associating with 
him in city society. Austin Dabney checked his horse, and fell in 
the rear, a‘ter the fashion of mulatto servants following their mas- 
ters. They passed by the house of Gen. James Jackson, then Gov- 
ernor of the State. He was standing in his door as Col. Pope rode 
by ; he suffered him to pass without notice. Recognizing Austin 
Dabney, he ran into the street, seized him by the hand, drew him 
from his horse, and carried him iato his house, where he made him 
stay as his guest whilst his business kept him in Savannah.” 


The story thus given is a frequent one, confirmed by 
numerous anecdotes in all the Southern States, and in fre- 
quent fields of battle. In more recent periods, the slave 
of the Southern soldier has attended him to Florida and 
Mexico—fought beside him—assisted him, and been as- 
sisted ; and has proved usually fearless, when fighting un- 
der the eye of his owner. At other periods the negro 
has not often shown himself indifferent to danger. 

Of the first crude efforts of civilization, our author 
gives us some ludicrous and striking illustrations. Up to 
1785, there was neither court-house nor jail in many of 
the counties. The court was held in private houses, 
taverns, or out-houses. The jurcis frequently squatted 
upon a pine log, whittled their sticks, and discussed the 
evidence at leisure in the open air. Sometimes the dis- 
cussion was ended in a row before reaching a verdict. 


“One of the incidents arising out of these out-of-door consulta- 
tions, is still related by the old people, who survive those times. 
Whilst a jury was seated on a log, engaged in deliberating upon a 
case which had been submitted to them for decision, a man who had 
been a tory during the war came riding by. One of the jurors re- 
cognized him, and immediately cried out, ‘There goes a tory, let’s 
have him,” and gave chase, followed by most of the other jurors. 

“ About the same time a horse was stolen from General Elijah 
Clarke; he arrested some trifling fellow in the neighbourhood, as 
the guilty person, and had him charged with the offence before the 
grand jury, at the Superior Court. The testimony was insufficient 
for finding a true bill, and the prisoner was discharged. Gen. Clarke 
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not doubting his guilt, collected the people assembled at the court, 
took the discharged man into custody, marched him to a convenient 
place for hanging, and was about swinging him off at the rope’s end, 
when Judge Pendleton (the father of Mr. Pendleton, Member of 
Congress from Ohio), left the house where court was sitting, ap- 
peared in the midst of the hanging party, and addressed them so 
eloquently, that he succeeded in doing by words what he could not 
have done through the officers of the court.” 


This primitive condition was, however, soon followed 
by refinements. The court-house came, and the jail, and 
cupidity kept due pace with its own provisions against 
the rapacity of its creatures. Our backwoods-men be- 
gan to feel the want of land, or, rather, the desire for it. 
Clarke, who had done such good service in the revolu- 
tion, had an enormous appetite for territory—a swallow 
not unlike that of Gen. Cass, when his jaws opened for 
the acquisition of all Mexico. The general (Clarke) 
squatted down upon the country between the Oconee 
and the Ockmulgee, and declared himself the proprietor. 
He built forts, and established a government to please 
himself. He had friends to support him, all of whom 
had Clarkly tastes and appetites. “It required,” says our 
author, “the authority of Gen. Washington, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the energy of Gen. Mat- 
thews, then Governor of the State,” to convince Clarke 
and his adherents, that they were mistaken in their 
rights, and somewhat premature in the usurpation of the 
soil. Still, the magistracy of Wilkes county justified his 
doings, having, no doubt, a sympathy with that “go 
ahead” spirit which could obtain its desires by squatting 
upon them. The dispossession of Clarke accordingly 
failed to exorcise this sort of spirit. It only became more 
cautious and more dignified in its proceedings. The pro- 
cess next adopted was to corrupt the legislature by a 
sufficient share of the spoils, so as to persuade them to 
sell the lands at a purely nominal price ; and, accordingly, 
“a large portion of the territory, now making the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, was sold by the legislature 
to several companies of Georgia, for. about one cent an 
acre, upon the understanding that the members who vot- 
ed for the act should share in the plunder.” The act 
passed, helped forward by the grossest corruption. Our 
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author tells the following story in connection with its pas- 
Sage: 


“A member who represented one of the frontier counties, and 
was the son of a good old Baptist preacher, resisted all the efforts 
made upon him to become a member of either of the companies of 
speculators. He knew that his constituents were very much op- 
posed to the proposed sale. His vote became absolutely necessary 
to the success of the scheme. Gun, the most accomplished knave 
of those engaged in the work of fraud, succeeded in obtaining the 
member’s consent to vote for the act of sale, by offering him in 
hand more gold than he had ever seen. When left alone to reflect 
upon what he had done, the influence of the gogd teaching and 
good example of his honest old father brought repentance. He 
sought out Gun, and insisted upon returning the money. Gun pa- 
lavered him, and justified the sale by many specious arugments ; 
and finally succeeded, by the aid of another thousand dollars in 
gold, in overcoming the member’s scruples. He became disquicted 
again, and again sought out Gun, and insisted upon returning the 
bribe. But he had gone too far. Gun cursed him, and demanded 
to know what sum would set at rest what-he called his conscience, 
threatened to make public what had passed, and settled the matter 
by advancing another thousand dollars. 

“The passage of the law for perfecting the fraudulent contract 
between the legislature and the speculators, could not pass without 
some of the means used becoming known to the public. The con- 
stituents of the bribed member were excited to so great a ferment, 
that an armed company of men were on their way to Augusta 
when the legislature adjourned. He received notice that his life 
would be in danger if he returned home. He fled into South- 
Carolina; was followed by one of his constituents, ard found sit- 
ting by a lightwood fire in an open cabin. A rifle ball passed 
through bis heart. The sight of his dying struggles arrested. the 
strong current of indignant feelings which had led to the act. The 
avenger became the miserable sinner. He returned home, shut 
himself up in a dark room from intercourse with the world, for 
eighteen years, begging, as if for his own life, that God would par- 
don him for taking the life of another.” 


Our author gives us several sketches, slight but lively, 
of public men in the progress of the State. His manner 
is so unlaboured, and the facts which he relates so strik- 
ing and curious as illustrative of society, that we make 
our quotations as liberal as possible. A branch of the 
Taliaferro family of Virginia, originally Italian, found its 
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way into Georgia. Capt. Taliaferro, of this Virginia 
stock, behaved well in the revolution, and was one of the’ 
prisoners at the surrender of Charleston. He was from 
Amherst, to which place he returned a prisoner on parol. 
Here he found Martha Meriwether, whom he had left a 
romping girl, matured into a charming young woman. 
But we must suffer our author to tell the rest of the story 
for himself: 


“ His brother Zach, a young lawyer, was paying his addresses to 
her. The brothers contended for the prize ; the ancient maxim, 
‘arma cedant toge, proved not to be true when the gown was 
man’s distinctio#, and woman ruled : the officer defeated the lawyer. 
The brothers lived to be old men, but never met afterwards in 
friendship. Capt. Taliaferro moved to Georgia, in 1784. He be- 
came one of the leading men of the State—was President of the 
Senate, Member of Congress, and filled many other high offices. He 
was a member of the legislature which passed the Yazoo act, and- 
resisted all the efforts of the speculators to induce him to vote for 
it. When the people of Georgia rescinded that act, and discarded 
from office those concerned it its passage, Col. Taliaferro was made 
Judge of the Superior Court, though he was no lawyer. The mem- 
bers of the bar, who had the law learning necessary for the office, 
and were willing to accept it, had been concerned in some way or 
other with that disgraceful contract. It became very important to 
the fraudulent land jobbers, who were interested in land causes 
depending in the Courts of the Circuit in which Col. Taliaferro pre- 
sided, to drive him from the bench. By agreement among them, 
he was challenged by Col. Willis, upon some frivolous pretence, to 
fight a duel, upon the supposition that his army op:nions would 
compel him to fight, and, therefore, to resign his judgeship. They 
were mistaken: he accepted the challenge without resigning. The 
speculators tried a novel expedient to effect their purpose. Judge 
Taliaferro’s attachment to his wife was well known.’ Col. Willis 
and his friends, to overcome the judge’s determination to fight, 
made their preparations for the duel by pretising within sight and 
hearing of Mrs. Taliaferro, intending thereby so to frighten her as 
to make it impossible for her husband to meet the challengers, 
They were again mistaken. Whilst they were practising, Mrs. 
Taliaferro was aiding the judge to put in order the horseman’s pis- 
tols which he had used when he belonged to Lee’s legion. The 
judge and his opponent met. The horseman’s pistol, which had 
been oiled by the wife, sent its ball so near the speculator’s vitals, 
that he declined a second shot. If the gentlemen alumni will 
examine the college record, they will find that this Judge Taliaferro 
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was one of the first trustees of Franklin College, and well worthy 
of being remembered on this day of jubilee.” 


The conspirators, who failed to terrify Taliaferro at the 
mouth of the pistol, tried the same game on William H. 
Crawford, and with still more indifferent success. Craw- 
ford came to the bar of Georgia in 1799: 


“Tt was soon obvious that his talents and energy would make 
him the leading lawyer of the up country. The land speculators 
applied to him to be associated with them in their land suits. His 
frank honesty and high integrity prompted an indignant refusal. 
The lawyer speculators determined to get rid of him, by shooting 
him or disgracing him. Van Allen, then lately from New-York, 
was the instrument chosen to eftect their object. He was a cousin 
of Martin Van Buren, the great political magician, and like him, 
regarded means only for their ends. Van Allen, upon some frivo- 
lous pretence, challenged Mr. Crawford. He had to fight or fly. 
He chose the first. Van Allen was killed.” 


Were the novelist to presume on an invention at all re- 
sembling the following, he would be denounced as guilty 
of a monstrous exaggeration, and would run some risk of 
being taken for an infidel, at all events, a very profane 
and irreverent person. But the facts of our author are 
stubborn things. 


“Beverly Allen carried on the business of merchandize in the 
county of Elbert, in 1794-5. His storehouse and residence was on 
the hill rising from Beaverdam Creek, on the side of the road lead- 
ing from the Fiskdam Ford on Broad River, to the Cherokee Ford 
on the Savannah. He was young and handsome, with a fine voice 
and ardent temper. He came tu Georgia an enthusiastic Methodist 
preacher. Without any of the learning of Whitfield, he had much 
of his inspiring eloquence. Episcopalianism had almost passed, 
away from the country with the loss of tithes. It was long before 
its place was supplied by the faith of the Baptists, and the devo- 
tion of the Methodists. Preaching was a rarity when Beverly 
Allen came to this State. Men pricked up their ears—their souls 
were stirred within them, when they heard striking descriptions of 
the punishment of the lower world for their sins, and the joys of 
the upper for those who did the will of their Heavenly Father. 
When Beverly Allen held forth upon these subjects, the whole 
population crowded together to hear him. He became the idol of 
the people. 
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“Some time during the year 1795, Beverly Alley went to 
Augusta to buy goods with the money which he had, and the 
credit which he could obtain. Whilst there, the foreign merchant 
of whom he had purchased his first stock, found him buying goods 
of others, instead of first discharging the debt due him. He caus- 
eda ca. sa. writ to be issued for Allen’s arrest, returnable to the 
United States District Court. Beverly Allen being informed of his 
liability to arrest, armed himself, took possession of a room in a 
public house, and fastened the door. The marshal, who was the 
father of the celebrated John Forsyth, pursued him, broke open the 
door, and was, upon his entrance, shot dead. Allen immediately 
fled to Elbert county, and was pursued by a warrant of arrest upon 
a charge of murder. William Barnett (who was afterwards mem- 
ber of the Legislature, President of the Senate, and member of 
Congress), was then sheriff of Elbert county. Upon receiving the 
warrant, he assembled a guard, and went in search of the guilty. 
Allen concealed himself in his house, and barricaded it, so as to 
prevent entrance into it. The place of his concealment being com- 
municated to the sheriff, he surrounded it by his guard. After 
many fruitless attempts to get Allen out, the house was set on fire; 
the door was then opened, and Allen arrested. The prisoner was 
confined in the jail of the county. The news spread among the 
people with electric quickness, that their favourite preacher was 10 
Jail for resisting the process of the United States Court, the object 
of which was to take from him his liberty, and to separate him 
from his home, friends, and flock. The process of the Circuit Court of 
the United States was then very unpopular, on account of the violent 
political contest between the democrats and the federalists, in which 
the power of the United States Courts made one of the subjects of 
party disagreement. In those days the people were a law unto 
themselves. The restraints of government had been very slight 
during the dominion of Great Britain. They were scarcely felt at 
all on the frontiers of Georgia, at the time of the arrest of Allen. 
Voluntary associations, called Lynch-men, afforded some protection 
against thieves. Personal rights were defended by the fist. Lib- 
erty, and especially liberty of person, was, from the habits of speak- 
ing, acting, and feeling of the times of the revolution, and imme- 
diately after, considered by many the chief good. In such times, 
among such people, operated upon by such causes, it was not won- 
derful that the imprisonment of Allen produced great excitement. 
The sheriff, finding that the rescue of his prisoner would be at- 
tempted, set off with him for Washington, Wilkes county. He 
was headed on the road, and compelled to return. He increased his 
guard to sixteen men, but many of them proved to be friends of 
the prisoner. On the night after his return from the attempt to 
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secure the criminal in Wilkes jail, the jail of Elbert, where he was 
confined, was attacked by two hundred men, the doors forced open, 
and Allen permitted to escape. The friends of the prisoner had, 
previous to the attack, taken the powder from the locks of the guns 
of all the guard from whom any danger was apprehended, except 
one; they held him so that he could not fire. Beverly Allen fled 
to the most distant western frontier of the United States. He 
lived to old age, fearing, during his entire life, that he might be 
arrested for the killing of Forsyth.” 


Having shown up the practice among the professors of 
theology, our author shows how the doctors of medicine 
performed their cures: 


“There was one resorted to for chills and fevers, the prevailing 
disease of our newly-settled forest country, which was characteristic 
of the habits of the people. Two bottles cf whiskey were placed a 
hundred yards apart. The patient ran from one to the other, 
drinking at the end of each run, until the contents of the two bot- 
tles were swallowed. The hair of the dog, it was said, was good 
for the bite; and the effectual stirring of the blood, the best anti- 
dote against its stagnation. 

“Before the beginning of the present century, a doctor practised 
somewhere above Augusta, whose cure for third-day ague was the 
ground sweat. On one occasion he dug a hole in the earth—burnt 
a log-heap on it—put the fire out—put his patient in, and covered 
the hole closely with a blanket. When the blanket was removed, 
the sick man was roasted to death.” 


The defects in the education of the professional classes 
will always sufficiently indicate those of the people. “It 
was long after the settlement of the country,” says our 
author, “ before the people could spare their children from 
work, or spare the means to send them to school.” The 
last excuse is more valid than the first. There has not 
been, since the revolution, any such imperative necessity 
among the people, except in a very few instances, which 
could justify the detention of the child from school, if the 
school was to be had. But here lies the vital difficul- 
ty in the education of the South :—the country is too 
sparsely settled to bring the teacher within reach of the 
people. There are very few parents in the South that 
have ever needed the labour of their children—quite too 
many who would exact it though the child never learned 
his alphabet. 
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The first staple of Upper Georgia was tobacco. Our 
author turns up his nose, with a sort of horror, at the 
weed. To those who love its juices, or dream within its 
smokes, he will surely give offence, when he says, “The 
people of the present day can scarcely imagine the filthi- 
ness of killing worms, topping, cutting, curing, stripping 
the vile weed, getting it ready for market, and the hard 
labour required to send it there.” He evidently has seen 
the operation, in all its stages, and speaks with a becoming 
horror of it. Yet, we fear that, were it not for the supe- 
rior value of other staples, the filthy weed would have 
been still the favourite of the “ go-ahead” portion of the 
population. Tobacco was superseded by cotton. We 
are not so sure that our author dismisses the case and 
claims of Whitney with a proper sense of justice : 


“ After a while, cotton superseded tobacco. The kind of cotton 
first grown was yery unproductive, and the mode of its cultivation 
very imperfect. Some of the old people may recollect how the 
lint used to.be separated from the seed, by the fingers of the child- 
ren, sitting around the fireside at night, or by two little wooden 
rollers, fixed upon a bench. In 1793-4, Whitney improved upon 
these wooden rollers, by the invention of a brass breast, with hooked 
wires in it, which, being made to revolve rapidly round, pulled the 
lint from the seed, when the raw cotton was presented to it. The 
invention was soon perceived to be very valuable. Whitney ob- 
tained a patent for it, and, with the selfishness of the class which 
makes Yankee often an offensive term, defeated his purpose, through 
the excess of his desire to confine its profits to himself. He made 
machines for himself, and ginned the cotton of the planters for toll. 
He kept a guard over them, to prevent others from acquiring the 
knowledge how to make them. Cotton could not be extensively 
cultivated, whilst these difficulties were in the way. 

“Ned Lyon, a man of genius, but a poor drunken fellow, invented 
the steel saws. Whitney endeavoured, by suits, to get damages 
from those who used Lyon’s gins; but it was whistling against the 
wind. Nobody cared for Whitney’s brass breast and hooked wires. 
Lyon’s cotton gin has made cotton the most important instrument 
for improving the world that the world has yet known. It was a 
long time, however, after the cultivation of cotton had taken the 
place of tobacco, and the planters were becoming rich by its advan- 
tages, that education was advanced by the change. ‘he people 
applied their increased profits to buying land and negroes, to further 
increase their means of doing the same thing, instead of expending 
them for the support of schools and colleges.” 
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This, the reader will perceive, is a version of the story 
somewhat different from that which is usually received. 
The common opinion is, that Whitney was treated with 
injustice by Georgia. No doubt that Whitney added the 
cupidity of the Yankee to his inventive genius ; but this fact 
must not lessen his real claims to compensation. Either 
he did or did not effect a valuable invention, in the cotton 
gin. Mr. Gilmer admits that he did. Lyon improved 
upon his invention. Something surely was due to Whit- 
ney. Yet we are told that he received nothing. Of 
course, Georgia accorded to Lyon the rewards which she 
denied to Whitney. 

We must trespass still farther upon our author’s pages, 
for some interesting personal sketches. The free, humor- 
ous, easy style of Mr. Gilmer, admirably accords with his 
subject matter. Here are some clever sketches of the 
village politician : 

“Tn 1810, Bolling Hall, a tall, well-formed man, might have been 
heard holding forth, in the only tavern then in the village, upon the 
subject of the expected war with Great Britain. He answered ob- 
jections against war, arising from the vast navy of the British Go- 
vernmem, compared with the gun-boats and few frigates of the 
United States, by attempting to convince the crowd, that the whole 
British navy, should it enter the harbours, or come near the coast 
of the United States, might be destroyed by sub-marine boats, with 
spiral springs, by which to attach kegs of powder, having slow 
matches in them, to the bottom of each ship, and blow it sky-high. 
Bolling Hall had been a North-Carolina dancing master, and had 
acquired the civility and plausibility of his class. These requisites 
for electioneering proved very taking and successful. 

“During the state of the public mind created by the stop-law, 
alleviating system of Georgia, and the embargo and non-intercourse 
policy of the United States, neither knowledge of the constitutional 
law, hor political economy, nor taste for literature, were great helps 
for getting into office. At that time, a member of the Legislature, 
from one of the upper counties, took the lead in directing the affairs 
of the State. Like Bolling Hall, he was a tall, well-formed, active 
man, who had brought to Georgia, from North-Carolina, a talent 
for fiddling and dancing, and made a profitable use of them. His 
practice, for electioneering, was to gather a crowd around him, at 
the whiskey-drinking places, take a tumbler in one hand anda 
bottle in the other, and, holding both off at arm’s length, pour the 
whiskey into the tumbler, until nearly full, and, with his hands thus 
occupied, address the people upon the subject of his claims to be 
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elected ; thus transferring the love of the whiskey to love for himself 
and his cause. He was more than once elected a member of Con- 
gress. These references are not intended to be offensive, but to 
show that dancing, instead of books, was the amusement of leisure 
hours, in old times. The dancing masters referred to had admirable 
capacities for learning, and would most probably have been distin- 
guished for their literary acquirements, if there had been the same 
demand for learned men as for dancing masters, and the same easy 
means of getting books and going to colleges, as attending frolics. 
It was during these times, whilst the stop-law party had the power, 
and academies and colleges were in abeyance, that Ben Williams 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, without con- 
test. He was a coarse, brawling, double-fisted, whiskey-drinking, 
card-playing fellow, who could scarcely read or write. He got into 
the Legislature by the power with which he wielded his fist, and 
the tact with which he drank and distributed whiskey. The pro- 
gress of education drove Ben Williams from the Legislature ; his 
early habits led him back to his original rank and office—a poor, 
drunken, ragged constable. 

“Whilst the constitutional obligation to pass no law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, was disregarded by Ben Williams and 
those who acted with him—as the constitutional injunctions upon 
the subject of fugitive slaves are now disregarded in the Northern 
States, by those who are still more unconscientious, because less 
ignorant—Jim Blair, of Franklin county, was the leading member 
of the House of Representatives. His complexion was sallow, his 
face hard, and his hair grizzled. His learning was free from all 
bookishness. His way of directing votes, when important questions 
were taken, was to rise when his name was called, being among the 
first on the list of ayes and nays, address the Speaker, state the 
question as he understood it, ask if he was right, and; upon being 
answered affirmatively, say, then I vote aye, or nay, so as to give his 
followers the cue how to vote. He was from the North-Carolina 
mountain region ; removed to Georgia soon after Franklin o ounty 
was organized, and settled a few miles from Toccoa Falls. He car- 
ried on a thriving trade with the Cherokee Indians, unt\ they re- 
fused to trade with him at all. He acquired much land Jand many 
negroes, Stimulated by the success of one or two, not much more 
learned than himself, he offered for Congress. But even the stop- 
law elevating party were unwilling to be represented in the Congress 
of the United States by Jim Biair. He trafficked and traded, until 
he was as centless as when he began. 

“From 1790 to 1795, the Cherokee Indians were very trouble- 
some to the frontier people of Upper Georgia—stealing their negroes 
and horses, occasionally killing defenceless women and children, and 
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exciting alarm lest more extensive massacres might be perpetrated. 
During this restless, uneasy state of the people, created by the con- 
stant apprehension of attack, a report reached the settlement twenty 
miles from here, on Broad River, that the Cherokees were on the 
war path for Georgia. Men, women and children collected together. 
It was agreed that the house where they were could not be defended, 
and might easily be burnt. They, therefore, sought safety in a deep, 
secluded forest. Whilst they were assembled round a fire, at night, 
preparing something to eat, the report of a gun was heard. In- 
dians! Indians! was heard from every tongue. Mothers clasped 
their infants in their arms, whilst the older children hung around 
them. The men seized their arms. All were in commotion and 
dismay. There belonged to the company a boy, who alone retained 
any self-possession. When every one was hesitating what to do, 
the light of the fire was suddenly extinguished by his throwing a 
vessel of water upon it. When all was dark, the sense of safety 
came upon all. That boy was Meriwether Lewis, who was after- 
wards selected by Mr. Jefferson, on account of his courage and ad- 
mirable talents for command, to head the first expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean, which, by its success, created 
for the United States the title upon which it rested, in its contest 
with the British government for the Oregon territory, and who thus 
secured for his country a greater increase of its population and pos- 
sessions than all others of his countrymen together, except Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Polk. 

“ Meriwether Lewis, in his expedition to the Pacific, discovered a 
gold mine. The fact was not made public, nor the place pointed 
out at the time, lest it might become known to the Indians and 
Spaniards, and thereby be a public injury instead of a public benefit. 
He informed his friends, upon his return home, of the discovery 
which he had made, and his intention of making out such a descrip- 
tion of the place, that it might be found, if he should die before 
the information could be useful tothe country. As he was travelling 
from St. Louis, the seat of government of the Missouri Territory, 
of which he was then Governor, to Washington City, he stopped 
over night, at a little inn on the roadside, somewhere in Tennessee. 
In the morning his throat was found cut, and he dead; whether by 
his own hand, or others, in search of his account of the place where 
gold was to be found, is not known.” 


We have copied largely from these pleasant pages, but 
have been compelled to forego other tempting passages, 
which we had noted for extract. Enough, however, has 
been given to afford a very grateful idea to the reader of 
this novel and agreeable performance. Had there been 
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twenty such persons in Georgia, to have undertaken simi- 
lar tasks, in the last twenty years, we might now be in 
possession of a copious volume of fireside histories and 
biographies, such as would afford the materials for a 
thousand domestic legends hereafter. But the want of 
these only serves to enhance the value of this little 
pamphlet. Let us now pass to that of Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy is one of our favourites—one of those 
who have had frequent proofs of cur respectful conside- 
ration. He is, as is well known, one of the most popular 
writers of the country. His “Swallow Barn,” reviewed 
in our last number, is one of those pleasantly sketchy and 
descriptive volumes which merit a place in the library 
with those of Irving. His ‘‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson ” is one 
of our most stirring and truthful native fictions. The 
address before us is unambitious in its character, but dis- 
tinguished by the ease, grace, spirit and quiet humour 
which mark his more elaborate productions. The subject 
which he has taken is somewhat on the plan of that of 
Mr. Gilmer. It reviews the progress, not of a State, but 
of acity. It depicts the city of Baltimore, in its various 
transitions, from a population of two hundred to two hun- 
dred thousand, and this in the space of one hundred and 
twenty-two years. An act of assembly, for “ erecting a 
town on the north side of Patapsco, in Baltimore county,” 
was passed in 1729. 

“You have heard,” says our author, “the traditional story of Mr. 
John Moale’s alarm, when this project of a town was first talked of. 
The projectors had an eye to a tract of land of his—Moale’s Point— 
which looks in upon Spring Gardens. That worthy gentleman had 
some iron ore on his farm, and was seized with such terror at the 
idea of having a town built over it, that he repaired, it is said, in 
extraordinary haste to the Legislature, of which he was a member, 
to defeat the bill then actually under consideration, to place the 
town upon his land. A very notable effort of parliamentary skill 
as it has turned out! Baltimore was, in consequence, saved from 
an inconvenient location on Moale’s Point, and established where it 
is. It was laid out with a space of sixty acres, lying pretty nearly 
within the interval now comprehended between Liberty and Gay 
streets. 


_ Mr. Kennedy then shows his audience a rude plan of the 
town in 1752, just one hundred years ago. The town has 
been in existence twenty-three years, and there are just 
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twenty-five houses, all told, with probably two hundred in- 
habitants. There were two rival taverns, nevertheless, 
and four of the houses were of brick—-the bricks all im- 
ported from England, “ for,” according to our author, “our 
worthy forefathers had not, in that day, arrived at the 
stature of so high a fact as to believe that there was earth 
in Maryland which could be made into a brick, much less 
that they were daily walking over a soil which was des- 
tined to be fashioned into the material of a beautiful city, 
whose architectural renown should be in some degree con- 
nected with the unrivalled excellence of its brick.” 

The marine of the port at this time, “ comprehending all 
the shipping that ventured beyond the Capes of the Ches- 
apeake,” consisted of two vessels—the good brig “Philip 
and Charles,” belonging to Mr. Rogers, and the trusty 
sloop “ Baltimore,” owned by Mr. Lux! There was one 
school-house, and a market-house soon followed, having a 
room in an upper story designed for public exhibitions, 
public assemblies, dancing and juggling. The fire depart- 
ment was on a similarly modest scale, each house-keeper 
being required to keep a ladder, under penalty of ten 
shillings, with the threatened penalty of another ten shil- 
lings, “ should his chimney become so wrong-headed as to 
blaze out at the top.” Swine were not permitted the free- 
dom of the streets, and provision was made against sa- 
vages, about whose visits much apprehension was enter- 
tained at the time of Braddock’s defeat. The fortifica- 
tions then put up, being built of wood, disappeared some 
how in a severe winter, without ever proving themselves 
against anenemy. These particulars include the events in 
Baltimore city to 1752. At that period there were few 
prognostics of its future destiny. And, here, our author 
stops to inquire into the growth of towns. He arrives at no 
definite results in answering this question, but what he 
says may inform the speculations of others. 


“Every one speculates at the present day upon the absolute cer- 
tainty of a prosperous town growing up on some locality he could 
designate. There is no point, however, upon which anticipation is 
so often disappointed as this. The chances are all against the pre- 
conceived opinion. Looking to the ordinary considerations which 
we might conjecture to be most potential in influencing the growth 
of a trading city, one would say, a priori, that the mouth of the 
Susquehannah river would have been selected in the last century as 
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the site of a town inevitably destined to grow to importance. 
Another such site would have been pointed out, perhaps, at Norfolk, 
where the Chesapeake Bay meets the ocean. Annapolis and Alex- 
andria and Georgetown, were, in those days, full of hope. They 
were growing, and for some years continued to grow, in advance of 
Baltimore—Alexandria especially. But Baltimore gave no augury 
for a favourable prediction. What was here to invite settlement— 
what convenience in inland trade—what seaward? To this day, we 
may consider the sudden start and swift pre-eminence which Balti- 
more made and won as an unsolved problem in the philosophy of 
cities,” 


Between 1752 and the close of the century, the inci- 
dents accumulate rapidly in the embryo city. Population 
gradually increases. Tobacco becomes a business. There 
are other vessels besides the Philip and Charles. More 
ambitious houses shoot up, and an individual occasionally 
starts into notice, who becomes a public benefactor. In 
1756-7, there is an increase of inhabitants from the dis- 
persion of the Acadians, who occupy a French quarter in 
Baltimore. The city begins to throw two neighbouring 
rivals, Elkridge and Joppa, into the shade,—ambitious es- 
tablishments, of which large hopes were entertained in 
their day, but of which, save in these pages, we hear 
nothing in ours. Joppa originally furnished the law to 
Baltimore, until the people of that latter place grew strong 
enough to grumble at having to go so far for it; when, 
more accommodating than Mahomet’s mountain, the 
Court-House went to them. This was in 1768. The 
same year was distinguished also by the importation of a 
fire-engine. Events thickened. Poor House and Work 
House followed. Then there were several bridges, and 
in 1773,—a crowning event,—a newspaper was estab- 
lished. Ten years after, there was a Circulating Library, 
and soon after an asylum, in a warehouse, for the Drama- 
tic muse. A long leap from 1752 to 1775, when the cen- 
sus was taken, and we find Baltimore in possession of 
5,943 inhabitants, and 564 dwelling-houses. The next 
year opens the active drama of the Revolution. “In this 
war,” says Mr. Kennedy, with proper pride, “ Baltimore 
rendered good service.” 


“No population of the same extent, throughout the colonies, con- 
tributed more nobly to that quarrel than our little town. We had 
men of mould in those days who have left the memory of manhood 
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behind them, which is proudly perpetuated in the annals of the na- 
tion. You will allow me to designate, at the head of these, one 
whose name is most familiar to your ears—John Eager Howard— 
the young soldier who woke up the first echoes of these hills with 
the bugle note that summoned men to the strife, and who, after- 
wards, at the Cowpens, at Eutaw, and on other fields, raised a shout 
of victory which reverberated with still louder echoes over the Thir- 
teen Colonies which these triumphs were converting into independ- 
ent States; he who lived to hang up his trusty sword within the 
walls of that beautiful Belvidere which sheltered him through along 
life of civic usefulness—blessed with the choicest gifts of fortune— 
still more blessed in the gratitude of his country and in the affec- 
tions of the community around him. 

“The compatriots of Howard who went from Baltimore town 
and county, were Dr. James McHenry, the friend and secretary of 
Washington, and afterwards a member of his Cabinet,—General 
Samuel Smith, renowned for his gallant defence of the fort at the 
mouth of the Schuylkill,—still more renowned for long and faithful 
service as the representative of this city and of the state in the Na- 
tional Congress ; Colonel Nicholas Rogers, the aid-de-camp of De 
Kalb; Colonel Mordecai Gist, Captains Oldham and Dorsey, Lieu- 
tenants Plunkett 4nd Philpot, all of the “Maryland Line,” so fa- 
mous in the history of the war; Captain Nicholas Ruxton Moore, of 
the volunteer service, and Commodores Nicholson and Barney, dis- 
tinguished in the first exploits of the infant navy of our Union. 
Many other officers, at the close of the war, took up their abode in 
the town and made it their permanent home—men not jess hon- 
oured in the annals of our country than those I have mentioned. 
Amongst these you may recognize old friends and valued citizens in 
the names of Gen. Otho Williams, Gen. Swan, Col. Ramsey, Col. 
Bankson, Paul Bentalou, one of Pulaski’s most valiant captains, 
Stricker, McCulloh, Sterret, McDonald, Clemm, Eichelberger,—time 
would fail me if I were to attempt to fill up this catalogue, and to 
give you even the briefest outline of that service in which they won 
an imperishable title to the gratitude of the nation.” 

The peace of 1783 found Baltimore something of a city. 
The streets were beginning to be paved, stage-coaches be- 
gan to run to other places, and there was a second news- 
paper. Mr. Kennedy gives numerous other particulars, 
all indicating wonderful progress,—details which, no 
doubt, must have awakened a good deal of local interest, 
but which we need not preserve ; and then brings us down 
to 1800, when the population of Baltimore had grown to 
26,514. We must now give his impressive summary at 
the close of the previous half century. 
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“ And now another half century has gone by, and a great change 
has come over all things. Ancient memories are dwarfed before 
the realities of the present. This epoch began with twenty-seven 
thousand inhabitants—it has ended with one hundred and seventy 
thousand. It began with a few handicrafts and mechanical work- 
shops, feebly supplied with power—it has ended with an array of 
manufacturing ability and product, of which but a faint idea is ex- 
pressed in the luxuriance and beauty of fabric, the various and mul- 
tiform ingenuity of contrivance, and the magnitude and complete- 
ness of machinery now exhibited within these walls. It began with 
a small capital in the hands of active, shrewd and enterprising trad- 
ers——it has ended with a vast commerce, domestic and foreign, of 
which the constantly multiplying results, seen in the growth and 
embellishment of the city, seem almost to defy sober estimate. 

“Tn this half century, Baltimore has taken a high place amongst 
the cities of the Union. It is fast growing to be the most beautiful 
of all. Ido not say the most distinguished for the costliness of its 
buildings, either public or private, nor for its institutions, whether 
belonging to science, .art, or charity ;—in these points we are yet 
much behind some other communities. But I do say, what thous- 
ands of impartial observers often repeat, that, for the taste displayed 
in the structure of our best dwelling houses, the singular excellence 
of their material, the striking advantages of their position in refer- 
ence to light, air and out-look—for the general beauty of large sec- 
tions of the city in the location of the streets—for the striking and 
picturesque effect belonging to the landscape from many points upon 
our hills—for salubrity of climate, facility in the supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life and the cheapness of the most esteemed luxuries— 
in short, for every valuable accessory that may contribute to the 
gratification of the taste as well as the sense of comfort, our broad 
land does not furnish a more pleasant abiding place than this city.” 


Our limits will scarcely suffer other extracts, yet we 
are loth to pass unnoticed many fine and quotable pas- 
sages, which follow these details of the progress of the 
city. We content ourselves, perforce, with a single para- 
graph, full of eloquence and beauty. 


“The world is now entering upon the Mechanical Epoch. There 
is nothing in the future more sure than the great triumphs which 
that epoch is to achieve. It has already advanced to some glorious 
conquests, What miracles of mechanical invention already crowd 
upon us! Look abroad and contemplate the infinite achievements 
of the steam power. Reflect a moment on all that has been done 
by rail-roads. Pause to estimate, if you can, with all the help of 
imagination, what is to result from the agency now manifested in the 
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operations of the telegraph. Cast a thought over the whole field of 
scientific mechanical improvement and its application to human 
wants, in the last twenty years—to go no further back—and think 
what a world it has made—how many comforts it has given to man, 
how many facilities ;—-what it has done for his food and raiment, for 
his dwelling and furniture, for his communication with his fellow 
man in every clime; for his instruction in books, his amusements, 
his safety :—what new lands it has opened, what old ones made ac- 
cessible:—-how it has enlarged the sphere of his knowledge and 
conversancy with his species. It is alla great, astounding marvel— 
a miracle which it oppresses the mind to think of—a theme of infin- 
ite and unexaggerable compass. It is the smallest boast which can 
be made for it to say that, in all desirable facilities of life, in the com- 
fort that depends upon mechanism, and in all that is calculated. to 
delight the senses or instruct the mind, the man of this day, who 
has secured to himself a moderate competence, is placed far in ad- 
vance of the most wealthy, powerful and princely of ancient times— 
might I net say, of the times less than a century gone by ? 

“And yet we have only begun :—we are but on the threshold of 
this epoch. A great celebration is now drawing to a close—the cele- 
bration, by all nations, of the New Era. A yast multitude of all 
people, nations and tongues has been, but yesterday, gathered under 
a magnificent Crystal Palace, in the greatest city of the world, to 
illustrate and distinguish the achievements of art—no less, also, to 
dignify and exalt the great mechanical fraternity who have filled 
that place with wonders. Is not this fact, of itself, charged with a 
volume of comment? What is it but the setting of the great dis- 
tinctive seal upon the nineteenth century? An advertisement of 
the fact that society has risen to occupy a higher platform than ever 
before. A proclamation, from the high places, announcing honour— 
honour immortal to the workmen who fill this world with beauty, 
comfort and power :—honour to be forever embalmed in history,— 
to be perpetuated in monuments,—to be written in the hearts of 
this and succeeding generations. It will be written that a mechanic, 
gifted with a genius more potent in its spell than Aladdin’s Lamp, 
built up, with matchless art, a gorgeous palace such as the world 
had never seen; that the universal mechanical skill filled it with 
rarest treasures, picked from the work-shops of nations ; that show- 
ers of gold, past all belief, have poured upon it with a profusion 
transcending classical or oriental fable; and that kings and queens 
and princes and world-renowned soldiers and statesmen, have minis- 
tered within its walls, in voluntary and delighted homage, to the 
whole company of artists and artisans who have made the World’s 
Fair what it is.” 
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Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Keitt’s Address, on laying the Corner Stone of the Fire Proof 
Building at Columbia, is a brief performance, but one which con- 
tains several passages of force and eloquence. This young man has 
overcome many difficulties with which he originally set out. His 
taste was vicious, deformed with exaggerations and disfigured with 
hyperbole. He has subdued himself to paces sufficiently regular, 
and may be spoken of as a highly improving man. He has still 
something to acquire and something to forbear. His present pro- 
duction is full of encouragement for the future. We detach a few 
paragraphs, which contain truths well expressed : 


“The records of a nation, legislative and judicial, are the monu- 
ments of its wisdom, and the basis of its history. It has taken all 
the past to make up the present, and he who would master the pre- 
sent, must understand well the past. 

“Nations, like individuals, crave that their memory may linger 
behind them, long after they have fulfilled all the allotments of na- 
tural life. This instinct, chastened and made heroic by virtue, is the 
most stirring and invigorating motive which operates upon the hu- 
man mind, and, both in individuals and nations, has led to the cre- 
ation of those monuments which excite admiration, and give birth 
to those actions which men do not ‘willingly let die.’ ” 


We are not sure that what is said so boldly, and with so much 
force, in the passage which follows, is altogether true; but, with cer- 
tain qualifications, it may pass. Republics are very far from distin- 
guished by their patronage of genius. On the contrary, they are 
proverbial for their neglect of it. In republics such as ours, every 
man being a genius, there is little or no value set on the commodity. 


But it may be just. as well that they should know what is expected 
at their hands. 


“The Past has left to us a legacy, and to the Future we too 
should give one rich and precious. Republics owe to it themselves 
and to the world, that they should do something for the ameliora- 
tion and advancement of the human race—for the enlargement and 
improvement of the human mind—and for the cultivation and re- 
finement of a solid and durable taste. Kings, who command the 
substance of their people, who control a splendid appanage of power 
and patronage, who may exalt the humble, or humble the great, 
who may invest with honour, or strip of decorations, may sustain 
struggling merit, give new hope to the despairing, and impart confi- 
dence to the timid and wavering. But the same wealth and power 
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which would foster and encourage genius, may seduce it into base- 
ness. In Republics, genius is sustained and cherished by opening 
to it new avenues to distinction, and giving to it, as a reward, popu- 
lar applause and the public weal. It does not bestow wealth upon 
an individual, but it infuses spirit and energy throughout the mass. 
Monarchies individualize, Republics nationalize.” 


_It does not add anything to the proofs that Republics sustain ge- 
nius, to show that they are successful in attaining conquest, or we 
might be disposed to attach some peculiar importance to the follow- 
ing summary : 


_ “In the long procession of nations, which have done anything to 
instruct the human mind, captivate the human imagination, or se- 
duce the human heart, Republics lead the van. The monuments of 
Rome, which now cover her seven hills, have survived the assaults of 
barbarians and the ravages of time, and will last till her hills are 
shaken to pieces. The Goth and Vandal have rioted in her palaces, 
the enemy has torn from her palsied grasp the conquests of her le- 
gions, and her imperial eagles have mouldered into dust; but her 
Coliseum still stands, and will stand, through gathering centuries, a 
monument of genius and art—sublime, gorgeous, and magnificent. 
Greece has almost gone from the map of the world, but her Parthe- 
non, and her temples, her statues and trophies, have risen above 
flame and fanaticism, and will continue to exist as models of taste 
and art among all men. These Republics have perished, but their 
influence is as enduring as the human mind. Egypt was in decrepi- 
tude at their birth, and lingered on after their extinction, and lingers 
still; but what has she been, and what is she? She has been, and 
still is, a despotism. Her pyramids antedate antiquity, but they 
tell no tale: they are as unfruitful as the arid waste around them.” 


It is yet to be ascertained what is the mission of America.. Ask 
General Cass, and he will probably, after scratching for a while his 
ponderous poll, tell you that, really, he cannot at present perceive 
any thing more proper to her performance than to make him Presi- 
dent. To prompt you to do this, he will probably prate of Inter- 
vention, the Hungarian cause, the Irish cause, and the cause of poor 
patriots in general. To this, Seward will add the cause of the 
Woolly Heads. We confess we think rather doubtfully of their 
causes, and shall reserve our opinion as to our future mission as a 

. people. We doubt very much, if it be designed by Providence, 
however, that the South shall make conquests upon which the North 
is to feed and fatten. Our author’s generalities are safe, and what 
he says is forcible. Let him finish our paragraph: 


“We, too, have a high destiny appointed to us. To impress it- 
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self upon the mind and civilization of the world, is peculiarly the 
duty and destiny of the South. Government, like things material, 
must have a substratum; that substratum is the broad basis of an 
industrial class. Other classes are but the columns of the building. 
To stand, they must rest on something below, solid and durable. 
In every quarter of the globe, save in the South, the subject is of 
the same lineage with the ruling class. Hence, in all ages, fretted 
by wrongs, instigated by despair, and clutching after objects high 
above it, it has risen to break its fetters on the tyrant’s head, aad 
riot, amid slaughter and spoliation, till it was trampled down on the 
red field of victory. Thus the world has been making a weary pil- 
grimage round the same cycle of periodical vicissitude and convul- 
sion. In a republic, the distinction must be between races and not 
classes. If it rested upon classes, strife would inevitably arise be- 
tween them, and the government run into licentiousness or despot- 
ism. The government is that of the superior race, and is rendered 
permanent and durable, by resting on an inferior one, content with 
its position and destiny. Other forms of government are not only 
consistent with, but require distinctions of class. In republics, not 
only can there be no distinctions of class, but there must be a dif- 
ference of races, The szperior race is strengthened and sustained 
by the race below it; while the difference of lineage prevents the 
inferior race from struggling up the grade and position of the supe- 
rior. It is because of this, that the government of the South is 
unshaken by tumult, and her records unsullied by acts of licentious 
turbulence. African slavery, as with us, enters into the character of 
the whites, and through the habits and sentiments supervened, vives 
stability to government and safety to society. It determines the 
character of those who possess and control the organs of govern- 
ment against innovations and experiments which threaten society, 
and against that unregulated curiosity which questions every thing 
settled, and impeaches every thing sacred. Slavery, as it exists in 
the South, is the only safeguard, on the one hand, against the wild 
waves of anarchy, dashing against the barriers of despotism, till 
they are subdued by it; and on the other, against that aggressive 
skepticism which is now tearing down every landmark which sagacity 
and experience have raised, and menaces society with convulsion and 
grief. The destruction of African slavery would be the destruction 
of republicanism, and would cover. the world with fragments more 
terrible than the Sirocco of barbaric desolation; more terrible, be- 
cause it would slay the republican mind and soul. Standing thus 
as a barrier on one side, against social and political anarchy and des- 
potism, and, on the other, against moral and intellectual disorgani- 
zation and infidelity, it is well that it is surrounded with guarantees 
so comprehensive, and muniments so powerful.” 
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There is still a figment lacking to this paragraph, which contains 
prophecies which we are not in the mood to gainsay. We have 
only to beg that it may not be allowed too greatly to nurse a self- 
complacency, which is at the bottom of much of our evils, social 
and political. 


“The type of Southern civilization is peculiar and impressive. In 
its progression and maturity, it will ripen into the symmetry of the 
Greek, the compactness of the Roman, and the voluptuous elegance 
of the Asiatic. It is made up of our history, character and munici- 
pal institutions. Long may it last, and long will it last, if we are 
but true to ourselves and our great mission. Our errand is a sacred 
one, and if we but pursue it, our course must be prosperous, and our 
influence upon the generations of men beautiful and beneficial, like 
morning round.the mountain spread.” 


Riego, or the Spanish Martyr. This isa five act tragedy, on an 
historical subject of considerable interest in its day, but one which 
has been almost obliterated by successive tragedies, of like char- 
acter, and of even deeper horrors. It is, we are told, from the pen 
of a Virginian. This, however, we do not learn from any thing 
that appears in the pamphlet before us, unless it be found in the 
fact that it is from the press of Barnard, of Richmond. The writer 
has been at proper pains in the acquisition and study of his material. 
He shows himself properly familiar with all the facts of the history. 
He writes sensibly and correctly, with a just knowledge of the 
laws of taste, and with a just appreciation of what is essential to the 
morals of the’drama. But he is scarcely a dramatist—and, judging 
from this sample, would scarcely make a successful performance for 
the stage. It is probable he has not had the stage in his eye during 
the preparation of his play. His plan is inartistical, his dialogue 
frequently purposeless, and exceedingly long. His speeches are of 
most unnatural and unsociable dimensions. To mouth them with 
proper effect would be to burst the lungs of any actor that ever 
ranted. We regret, too, that we can say but little for his blank 
verse, which lacks ease, smoothness and variety. The author is not 
practised in his paces, not at homein rhythm. We suspect he would 
be at home in plain prose, and a neat prose sketch of the subject, 
instead of the drama, would have been more likely to have found 
favour with readers. But, supposing the author to be very young, 
and this his first effort, and we should be loth to decide peremptorily 
upon his future chances, and the probabilities of his better success 
hereafter. At all events, we are for giving him fair play, and allow- 
ing him to make the acquaintance of the reader through his own 
form of speech. Here is a copious extract, affording a very fair 
sample of his style and verse. It contains a summary from his- 
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tory, which will remind the reader of those ancient legends which 
his boyhood loved. Rome and Greece are the themes, and int the 
mouths of two patriots, the one old, the other young, and both des- 
tined to perish for their country, the declamation is not without 
its propriety and force. Still, the reader will perceive that such 
speeches would be fatal on the stage. He-will note also the want 
of buoyancy in the verse. 


“ Diaz. No people sure compare with those Old Romans, 
Riego. A bolder, loftier race ne'er graced the earth. 
In manly dignity they stood erect, 
Scorning to stoop for gold, or bow to power. 
The simple grandeur of a virtuous heart 
Alone, with them, was true nobility. 
In humble merit’s hand, roughened by toil, 
They placed the sceptre of command, and hurled 
Ambition from the seat he durst usurp. 
Thirsting for glory even beyond the tomb, 
They met, as did the violated wife 
Of Collatinus, death, and evils worse 
Than death, rather than bear a tainted name. 
But a still nobler impulse urged them on ;— 
The love of Rome. Rome was the mother they 
Revered ; nay, more, the deity they worshipped. 
For Rome, they won the spoils of victory, tempted 
The angry flood, or plunged in gulfs of fire. 
Hence she fulfilled her noble destiny ; 
And they earned names renowned through all the earth. 
But tell me, Diaz, whence did they imbibe 
Their purest tenets? Whence their sagest laws? 
Was ’t not from Greece ? 
Diaz. True, Senor; but methinks 
The pupils did surpass their teachers. 
Riego. Say, 
What Roman of them all more wise than Solon? 
Purer than Socrates or Plato? Juster 
Than Aristides? Or e’er gave his country 
More costly proof of love, than did the Spartan 
Fearless, self-doomed Leonidas? 
Diaz. None; none; 
Well might the dying Plato thank the gods 
That he was. born a Greek, and Greece be proud 
Of sons had honoured Rome herself. Still Rome, 
Old Rome, stands foremost in my thought. Old Rome! 
There’s magic in the very name. O1! ’tis 
A sound so grand, so musical! my ear 
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Delights to hear, my tongue to utter it. 
Riego. Enthusiastic boy! It hath a charm 
For thee, because it tells of all that’s pure 
In virtue, glorious in renown. Thou bring’st 
Me back the day, when, like thyself, I too 
Deemed Rome without a peer. Greece, lovely Greece! 
And Rome, majestic power! still rise before me, 
Rivals, not equals, in the race of glory. 
In friendly links, the Grecian league appears 
Like clustering vines, shooting their tendrils forth 
On every side, to prop their fragile forms: 
Rome, the gigantic oak self-poised, which scorns 
The whirlwind’s wrath, and wars with Time himself, 
Resembling one, a mighty river formed 
Of many streams, lingering to enchant the eye 
And fertilize the earth; the other, ocean, 
In whose unfathomed depths, the mightiest rivers 
Are gulfed and lost. A diadem seems Greece, 
With rarest gems adorned of every hue: 
Rome shines a diamond of unclouded light. 
The banded states, a constellation, whose 
Mild fires invite the eye to gaze upon 
Its glittering host, and trace the separate path 
Of each bright star, while all as one, by chain 
Invisible, move in unbroken union: 
But who, undazzled, views that Ancient Power, 
The Guide and Ruler of the earth ; her type, 
The Eternal Orb, who soars ’mid starry worlds 
His brightness hides, nor suffers eye, save that 
Of God alone, to look upon his face. 
Diaz. Asin thy picture, Rome outshone her rival. 
Riego. <A brighter, not a purer glory beamed 
Around her brow. The sterner traits of virtue 
She displayed; Greece, its loveliest features. No! 
In moral beauty, ne’er was Greece surpassed ; 
But Rome, in grandeur, overtoped the world.” 
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Mrs. Neal’s No Such Word as Fail. Mrs. Neal’s writings are 
deservedly popular, on account of their pure morals, their good 
taste, and the simplicity and sweetness of their style. This little 
volume has, for its object, not only to cultivate the social proprieties, 
but the social energies; to inculcate courage, self-reliance, and a 
cheerful vigour in the prosecution of our toils, and the steady per- 
formance of our duties. The volume is happily designed for juve- 


nile readers. 
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The Report on Light Houses, (Gideon & Co.) from the Board of 
Officers, appointed by Mr. Corwin, to inquire into the condition of 
the Light House department of the United States, affords an inter- 
esting sketch of the history of Light Houses in Europe, and pro- 
ceeds to show what has been done in this country in regard to the 
same important subject. Their conclusions are, that our system is 
not an efficient one;—that our light houses do not compare with 
those of Europe ;-—that the lights are quite as expensive and not as 
good;—that our towers are badly constructed,—made without ade- 
quate knowledge, or faithlessly ;—that they are kept badly, because 
not properly organized ;—that a greater efficiency of light might be 
obtained, under better organization, at greatly reduced cost ;—that 
the floating lights are comparatively useless ;—that the light vessels 
are not adapted to their objects;—that there is not a single first 
class light on our coasts. Under these general heads are a host of 
specifications, all going to show that the Government and all its 
agents have grossly mistaken, perverted, neglected or abused the 
important trusts confided to them in relation to this subject, and 
that it requires thorough overhauling and amendment. Among the 
new appropriations asked for are, for a light boat for Frying Pan 
Shoals, and entire renovation of the light: at Capes Hatteras, Flori- 
da, Tortugas, Romain, ete. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, By Davin A. Wetts, A. M. 
(Gould & Lincoln.) This is a year book of facts in science and art, 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in me- 
chanics, arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
mineralogy, antiquities, etc., brought down to the present moment. 
Such works are eminently useful, collecting vast bodies of fact and 
discovery which are scattered over vast surfaces, to be otherwise 
sought with great difficulty and obtained only at great expense. A 
volume like this saves much wearisome and unprofitable search, and 
in a cheap fo1m accumulates all that a student desires to know. [John 
Russell. | 


Smith's “ Woman and her Needs ;” and “ Shadow Land.” 
(Fowlers & Wells.) We shall probably take up these volumes 
hereafter. They reached us quite too late for notice. They are 
works of differing aim and character, by a very clever woman, who 
is, however, very unfortunately, in some danger of being run away 
with—by # hobby. - 


Norton's Literary Gazette, is a very neat and interesting weekly 
sheet, devoted wholly to publishers and new publications, and equally 
interesting to booksellers and readers. 
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Summer Tour in Hurope. (Walker & James.) It is no secret 
that this little volume is from the pen of Mr. A. 8. Willington, of 
this city, one of the proprietors of the Charleston Courier, and, for 
many years, its presiding editor. It consists of a series of letters 
from Europe, written last year, when the wonders of the Crystal 
Palace attracted all eyes and filled every ear. Our author was 
among those who visited this world’s wonder, and his report 
upon it is a full and interesting one. But Mr. W. did not confine 
himself to London, or even England. He writes from France and 
Italy, as well as England ;—Paris, Rome, Genoa, Venice, are visited 
and pourtrayed. There are several interesting letters from Switzer- 
land, Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Basle ;—from Germany, Austria, etc., 
the chief towns and cities; with descriptions of people and places, 
mingled with interesting references to their past histories. The sub- 
jects are copious and attractive. Mr. W. writes with simplicity and 
good sense, is free from all affectation and pretension, attempts no 
ambitious flights, whether of declamation or description, and never 
taxes his reader in behalf of his fancies. He speaks like a sensible 
companion, a man of the world and of business, whose judgment 
will command your respect, and upon whose testimony you may 
rely. This very neat volume issues from the press of our own pub- 
lishers. 


Astronomical Observations. We owe to the courtesy of the 
Directors of the National Observatory, at Washington, a copy of 
this enormous quarto. The observations were taken under the ci- 
rection of M. F. Maury, Lieutenant United States Navy, during the 
year 1846, and furnish a body of science of the most valuable cha- 
racter, for the perfect correctness of which the authority of Licut. 
Maury will be deemed, universally, to be quite conclusive. This 
gentleman, thoughtful, profound, pains-taking, a man of highly phi- 
Josophical mind and habits, and a clear, sensible writer, has, in a 
very short time, earned for himself a pre-eminent distinction in the 
world of science and useful literature. We congratulate him on his 
successes, which, we do rot doubt, will continue to increase with his 
increasing years and labours. 


Brown’s History of Classical Literature. (Blanchard & Lea.) 
This excellent manual of Greek literature, designed for schools and 
colleges, supplies a want which has been seriously felt. It is not so 
full as it may be made, but will probably be improved in future 
editions. We shall notice it, more at length, hereafter. It is enough 
now, if we recommend it, as the best planned and executed worko! 
its kind which we have seen. 
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Barnwell’s Moral Claims of Temperance. (Parks & Co.) When, 
speaking of the collection of lectures recently published, as delivered 
before the Temperance Society of this city, ayd contemplating the 
peculiar interests of every possible class of citizens, we spoke of it 
as a complete manual of the subject, we pretty much exhausted our 
yocabulary, leaving no more to be saidin regard to other lecturers, 
But Mr. Barnwell shows himself so promisingly, in the pamphlet 
before us, that we owe it to justice and good policy—such as we 
deem the proper encouragement of every young beginner—to utter 
a cordial salutation, though it be a brief one, spoken hurriedly, in 
passing. Our young advocate holds a free and manly pen, which 
should have frequent exercise. Bating some few carelessnesses of 
style, he writes well and vigorously. We are not so sure that his 
argument is always logical, as, for instance, when he discusses the 
use and abuse of strong drinks, and clinches his rivet by an epigram 
rather than an argument. Nor are we prepared always to allow 
his metaphors. But these belong to the natural exuberances of a 
warm, young mind, which are always to be tolerated in a beginner, 
as significant of something in reserve, showing that pruning, rather 
than manure, is the essential. He has the stuff in him ;—let him 
work it out. He is diffuse ;—let him contract bimself. He is care- 
less—see the opening of his second paragraph, where he speaks of 
“encomiums paid upon ”—paid in the sense of bestowed. These 
are trifles, it is true, but they are important trifles to a good writer. 


American Farmer in England, (Putnam.) This volume, which 
constitutes the third in the series of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Li- 
brary, is from the pen of Frederick L, Olmsted, a practical farmer 
of New-York. It reports the result of a flying visit to England. 
It is a lively narrative, the chief merit of which consists in the 
description of English farming, the perusal of which, we do not 
doubt, would suggest many valuable hints to our own farmers. 


The Post-Offce Guide (Appleton’s) of the United States, by Eli 
Bowen, is one of those useful volumes which no business man can 
well dispense with. It embodies ten sections, giving the history of 
the post-office system throughout the world; a review of the es- 
tablishment in our country ; an exposition of our plan of distribu- 
tion ; rates of inland and foreign postage ; miscellaneous statistics ; 
list of all the offices in the United States; of all the mail routes, 
(over 6000,) all the railroad, canal and steamboat routes, and a 
co of other useful matters, which one requires to look for almost 

aily. 


